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For years Gar Wood has consistently offered 
truck and trailer equipment of utmost utility 
and outstanding value. Leadership in this field 
resulted from this policy. Gar Wood equipment 
costs less in the long run because it is better built 
to give peak performance and lasting satisfaction. 











The Load Packer (patented) all 
enclosed garbage and refuse Type C28 scow end Garbage Body. The new Bucket Loader, an all enclosed 
unit. Compresses loads hydrau- Steel hinged covers extra equipment. sanitary refuse disposal unit. 
lically for maximum payloads. 





Type C50 Garbage Body with sliding steel Model “QD" Tree-moving Crane. Essily 
Street Flushers and Sprinklers. covers on each side. erected or removed from all purpose stoke 
body. 





Type C12 Body and Model D6 or D7 Hoist. Telescopic boom Crane. Boom Special W28 Garbage Body, watertight top 
Dumping angle 55 . radius 8 to 20 feet. box. Capacity 7 cu. yds. Type 1333 tele- 
scopic Hoist, 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


7924 RIOPELLE ST. DETROIT 11, MICH, 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCK AND TRAILER EQUIPMENT 
OTHER PRODUCTS: * TRUCK TANKS «+ ROAD MACHINERY « HEATING EQUIPMENT + MOTOR BOATS 
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The Human Problem of Urban Dispersal* 


— KNOW far more about how 
W to build a garden city, cut to 
yan’s measure, than we know about 
h timulate people’s interest in 
this new kind of city, enlist their par- 
ticipation and their intelligent help in 
projecting such cities, and how to over- 
ome their unwillingness to leave the 
familiar neighborhood or town in 
vhich they have lived and worked. 


h yw to 


* * * * * 


rhe problem of making new com- 
yunities so attractive to the mass of 
nen that they will seek them out and 
nike them their own is not quite so 
imple as the earliest utopians thought. 
he slow experience in getting Letch- 
worth Garden City started, the lack of 
invthing that could be called a mad 
rush when Welwyn Garden City was 
founded, have proved that there are 
other factors we must take account of 
if we are to build, not 
one or two garden cities, but a whole 
civilization in which such cities will be 
normal ones. Our problem is some- 
thing more than a problem of plan- 
ning or building on new lines, plan- 
ning so as to find a place and a right 
relationship for all of city’s multi- 
larious activities; our problem, essen- 
tially, is to get people started on a 
new way of life, a way of life that is 
attractive to them, comprehensible to 
them, and capable of enlisting their 
active support, rather than their pas- 
sive toleration. 


and overcome, 


* * * * * 


On the basis of their past behaviour 
in an ill-planned and depersonalized 
environment, you cannot judge what 
people are capable of becoming, in a 
relatively short time, when more social 
opportunities and incentives are pres- 
ent. People do not of course grow 
wings under such conditions: no fear 
of that. But most men and women 
tend to become a little more genial, a 
little more neighborly, a little more 
openy human. Multiply such small 
changes and you will transform the 
whole texture of our civilization. 


* * * * * 


| In j nning a whole series of new 
“ag is important to remember 
that on of the chief reasons for dis- 
Petsing the population in balanced 
nite ‘niues of limited size is that we 
- 4 physical basis for cooperation 
ta constant and wide-spread- 
THE 4 
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By LEWIS MUMFORD 





In cutting cittes to a more hu- 
mane pattern, in emptying out 
of the metropolis its surplus pop- 
ulation and its congested indus- 
tries, one must be careful not to 
lose the special excellence of the 
big city; and we must deliberate- 
ly plan and group the new 
towns so that they will perform 
even more effectively the valid 
social functions of the metropo 
lis. Instead of the sub-urban 
standards which characterized 
the big city of the past, the new 
constellations. of garden cittes 
must become super-urban: better 
than the best metropolis in those 
very matters of which the metro- 
politan citizen is justly most 
proud. L. M. 











ing kind than the big agglomerations 
have provided. The political poten- 
tialities of the garden city will per- 
haps in the long run be as important 
as its benefits for child nurture and 
for health. For the chief bus:ness of 
the city is to make citizens, that is to 
give people the discipline of working 


in groups, and of finding, through 
wider association with other men, a 
fuller satisfaction for their own Ca- 


pacities and interests. By obliterating 
small units of association and adminis- 
tration, we have made it harder to 
operate over wider areas except by in- 
voking habits of automatism and prin- 
ciples of compulsion which do vio- 
tence to the very cooperation we are 
trying to achieve. 


* * * * * 


Planning, no matter how well-con 
ceived, must always leave the path 
open to further growth and develop- 
ment, for that is the way of life; and 
one of the reasons that people fear 
planning and resent it is that they sus- 
pect that the planner is substituting 
his private thoughts and purposes for 
their own. The way to overcome that 
fear is not through propaganda, but 
through giving the citizens who 
to the new town a whole set of un- 
finished tasks through fulfill 
ment they will make that town thei 
own. * 


move 


whose 


* ~ * * * 


What I am saying comes down to 
this. The path to dispersal will be 
smoothed considerably if we realize 


in advance that the legitimate social 
desires of metropolitan man need not 
be flouted and forgotten in a_ pro- 
gram of dispersal. His desire to be at 
the center of national life, his desire to 
merge his smaller self into some larger 
civic whole, in order to overcome that 
loneliness and insecurity which is al- 
ways so marked in a great age of tran 
sition, his desire for a multitude of 
social stimuli, as well as a wide variety 
of economic opportunities, all can be 
translated into the more open pattern 
of working and living that the new 
towns will provide. In due measure, 
at due intervals, all the human require 
ments of metropolitan men can and 
should be met. 

Instead of a single Stratford or Mal- 
vern Festival, every group of garden 
cities should have a cycle of theater 
and music festivals, as well as their 
own cycle of sports; and the normal 
results of dispersal, provided the move- 
ment is conceived on a regional and 
national scale, should be a_ richer 
rather than a poorer life, even in the 
very terms that the metropolitan man 
himself most values, though alas! all 
too rarely fulfills. 


* * * * * 


Men are not moved so much by 
self-interest as they are by the possi- 
bility of development. Give them a 
goal big enough and no sacrifice will 
be too painful for them to make, For 
what they after the first re- 
quirements of the flesh are satisfied, is 
the sense that their work and their 
days are spent for a good purpose, and 
are ultimately significant. 

Spiritually speaking, dispersal is es- 
sentially an effort to relieve modern 
man of his littleness and his helpless- 
ness and his insignificance, to restore 
to enable our 


need, 


the human scale, and 
whole civilization to find the path to a 
fuller development. The building of 
New Towns points to a stage beyond 
that process: to the creation of a har- 
monious self-renewing life in 
which mankind as a whole will even- 
tually participate. That is the peace- 
ful path for which Ebenezer Howard 
found the right name: Tomorrow. 


and 


© Excerpts from the 1946 Welwyn Lecture, 
delivered at Welwyn Garden City, England 
by the noted American sociologist and studeni 
of cities. 

For further discussion in THE AMERICAN 
City of planned decentralization of cities, read 
“Welwyn Garden City Wins Out’’ by Sir Theo 
dore Chambers, K.B.E., May 1937; and ‘“‘Brit 
ain to Build New Satellite Towns” by John F 
F. Eccles, O.B.E., June 1946 

















SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 


OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 





and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 





“It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “lhe Board of Directors of the American Telc- 
phone and ‘Telegraph Company presents herewith the management's 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 


essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 


collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 


of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with opportunities 
epen to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 


the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business— 
sufficient to attract the new money needed to develop and expand 
facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 


for the stockholders.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





‘WALTER S. GIFFORD 
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Voline Traffic Signs 
Get Face Lifting 

LAGUED with weather - beaten 
P stl lirection and traffic signs 
| lost their punch, two Mo- 


hich naa 
tin 11] dermen devised a sign- 
inting iine to restore their read- 
The aldermen, Paul Schulz, chair- 
nan of the fire committee, and Al 
Waflle, head of the street and alley 
mmittee, both of whom are engaged 
he commercial printing trade, drew 
ns for the machine, which bears 
resemblance to the old hand-fed 


press. The plans were then 
turned over to Assistant Fire Marshal 
Grafton, a machinist, who 


1 working model. 


Edwin | 


The treatment before the signs go 
the machine consists of a. stand- 







» remove all traces of the origi- 
plant job, a straightening opera- 





ig ’ straightening and painting 
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tion to take kinks out of the sign, then 
two coats of black enamel spray on 
the metal plate. The machine, which 
can handle anything from narrow 
street-name signs to the larger traffic 
regulat:on signs, paints the white let- 
ters and numbers on the embossed sec- 





This locally built machine gives new life 
to Moline’s weather-beaten street direc 
tion and traffic signs. 


tions of the sign. Moline officials have 
found that the white letters against 
a black background can be seen from 
a greater distance than the original 
black letters on a white background. 

In the picture above are two street 
department employes operating the 
machine. One holds a sign which has 
just come through the machine, and 
the other is feeding a black, ground- 
coated sign into the machine. The 
other two photographs show signs be 
fore and alter the reconditioning proc 


ess. 


Miami Beach Equips 
Municipal Lots 
With Parking Meters 


UNICIPALLY operated parking 

lots equipped with meters are 
Miami Beach's contribution toward 
solving the problem of urban parking. 
The city, said to be the first in the 
country to try this experiment, will 
have sixteen lots in the next two 
years, according to Captain Jack 
Hoover, chief of the Miami Beach po 
lice trafic bureau. 

The constant turnover in popula- 
tion led to difficulties not experienced 
in other municipalities, but long 
range traffic planning by the city gov- 
ernment is proving its worth, Hoover 
said. 

The sixteen off-street parking areas 
which will cost $300,000, will form a 
part of a five-year program to improve 
and beautify the city, and will accom- 


modate 4,000 cars at one time. At the 
end of five years more parking space 
will be made available, if necessary. 

Meters in the parking lots serve 
three purposes: 1. They cut down the 
cost of policing. 2. They are more 
effective than street or sidewalk signs 
in impressing the motorist with the 
necess.ty of sharing parking space. 
3. They are a boon to business, elimi- 
nating the all-day parker and bringing 
a constant shift in shoppers. 

On December 10, 1945, the first city- 
owned parking space, complete with 
meters, was opened just off Lincoln 
Road, the city’s 
district, and congestion in that area 
immediately declined. The Lincoln 
Road parking lot is the only one now 
in operation, but three are expected 
to be completed by November of this 


principal shopping 


year. Of the s.xteen lots being planned 
six will be on city-owned property. 
The other areas will be purchased 

Funds to buy parking space were 
made available when freeholders vali 
dated a $300,000 bond issue. The 
nickels derived from the parking me- 
ters will be used to maintain the lots 
and to buy additional ones. 

Meter fees are graduated according 
to location. Parkers in the rows near- 
est the stores pay five cents for 60 min- 
utes, while the same fee buys go min- 
utes parking time in slightly less con- 
ven:ent 
provides 


locations. 


all-day 


Twenty-five cents 
parking in somé 


spac Cs. 


Parking Meters 
as Billboards? 


URING the summer the city of 
D Houston, Texas, considered a 
contract permitting advertising on the 
city’s 3,112 parking meters at a mini- 
mum payment of $25,000 a year. The 
project dissolved, however, when the 
ruled the 


city attorney arrangement 


to be illegal. According to the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, he based 
his opinion on a court decision hold- 
ing that advertising on public ash cans 
constituted use of the city’s streets for 
private purposes. 

Mayor Otis Massey and three coun- 
cilmen had previously cited the city’s 
experience in 1939 when a company 
was allowed to install 500 traffic signs 
under a contract permitting advertis- 
ing placards on the sign posts. Hous- 
ton citizens demanded that the signs 
be removed, and the city was re- 
quired to buy them from the company 
at $50 each, plus $577 for installation 
costs. 
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... to improve water service in two areas District of Columbia. The area served by the 
in the Washington, D. C. distribution system new tank is the shaded portion of the map. 


This Horton spheroidal tank is highly interest- 
ae ing from an engineering standpoint. It has a 
storage, independent of direct pumping, to supply hn RE TE column 40 ft. in Gen. ee a 
1 rapidly expanding demand area, the Horton- which is a Sit, dies vie Tho eee a 
designed tank shown above also prevents the area 106 ft. in diam. and has sixteen 4-ft. diam. oule! 
which it serves from drawing too heavily, during columes. Tie dee & 2. ee 


peak demand periods, on the area adjacent - &, and has a range in head of 34 ft., 6 in. 
Thus the tank improves the water service in two 


areas. The map in the upper right-hand cornet It is one of many types of elevated tanks 
of this page shows the Anacostia section of the design, build and erect for municipal service. 


CHICAGG BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Birmingham 1 . .1502 North Fiftieth St. Cleveland 15 2236 Guildhall Bldg. Philadelphia 3 1616-1700 9 Welnut ® Bias 
Houston 1 eS ....5601 Chi Dr. Los Angeles 14 Wm. Fox Bidg. Ad Healey 
Tulsa 3 1625 Hunt Bldg. Chicago 4.. 2127 McCormick Bldg. Washington 4 

New York 6 3308—165 Broadway Bldg. San Francisco 11 1233-22 Battery St. Bldg. Detroit 26 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Water Supply and Treatment 





Lay 36-Inch Mains 


How {0 
for Four Dollars Per Foot 


\S] ir, Washington, D. C., in- 
the equivalent of approxi- 
miles of 36-inch mains in 
parts of its water distribution 


stall 
mately fh 


various pa 
. cost of around $4 per foot. 


» contrast to the normal war- 


system al 


[his is in 
rime cost of around $25 per foot re- 
quired by mains this size. Humphrey 


Beckett, water superintendent at this 
time, and his assistant, David Auld, 
present superintendent, did this by 
the relatively simple method of clean- 
ng and relining a set of 36-inch mains. 
[his cleaning operation raised the 
Hazen-Williams value of the lines 
from an average of eighty to more than 
140. 

This cleaning and rehabilitation op- 
eration constitutes the beginning of a 
continuing program instituted by the 
district. According to Mr. Auld, eight 
vears will be required to completely 
rehabilitate the system. The district 
expects to spend $120,000 per year on 
the work 

[he improvements in the operation 
were immediate. Al- 
though the present work was devoted 
to a relatively small part of the total 
lines used by the district, the pressures 
available to the suction side of the 
high-service pumps constantly stayed 
above 20 psi, after cleaning and lining, 
whereas they formerly dropped to 15 
psi. This 5-pound increment alone 
raised the discharge rate by fully 33%. 
his was particularly important since 
the area affected experienced a 20°; 
increase In water consumption during 
tat year and at the same time was 
served hy consistently better pressures. 


of the system 


" 
The exact cost for the cleaning and 
‘ining work on the 36-inch mains was 


‘ 


92 per linear foot. The district 
ite ; ; 

‘caned but did not line a set of 24- 
cl it) ] , , a1 - 4 7 
inch and 20-inch mains. These cost 
SO 


21, and $0.58 per lineal foot re- 


No New Water Customers 
Outside Denver Limits 


D NVER, COLO., is continuing to 
istall new water connections 
thin the city limits, according 
Board of Water Commissioners. 
Inc d demand for water in the 
‘is inability to push plant ex- 
to keep pace with the needs, 
de this requirement necessary. 
plants, considered adequate 
‘cw years ago, now need ex- 
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pansion; pipe lines also need extend- 
ing. The demand for new water con 
nections in the city would have been 
much greater had housing construc- 
tion kept abreast of the demand. Re 
quirements associated with the wat 
and the influx of people resulted in 
about 20% increased use during 1941 
45. The demand placed on the system 
during June of this year is the great- 
est on record. Denverites used 3,943 
mg during this period—an average ol 
317 gallons per capita daily. Precipi 
tation is below normal, thus throwing 
an added strain on the reservoirs. 
The large consumption per capita in 
Denver is attributed to several factors. 
Denver lies in what is called the dry 
belt, with an average precipitaton rate 
of 14 inches per annum. Consequent- 
ly, a large volume of water is necessary 
to irrigate lawns and gardens during 
the sumer season. The per capita 
consumption in the winter months is 
approximately the 
other cities—i25 gallons or about 55 
mgd. A peak usage during the sum- 
mer season occurred on on August 8, 


same as it is in 


1946, amounting to 177.9 med. 


Fort Dodge Adds 
Overhead Storage 


HE new 1.5-mg elevated water 
storage tank recently completed 
for the water department of Fort 


Dodge, Iowa, replaces a tank of 100, 
ooo-gallon capacity, which has been 


in service since 1894. This old tank, 























Fort Dodge’s first elevated tank recently 
taken out of service. Note the full hemi 
spherical bottom. This was built by Chi 


cago Bridge & Tron in 1893 


built by the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Co., was the first hemispherical bot 
tom tank in the United States. It was 
well located and adequate tor many 
years, however, the city has long since 
outgrown it both in capacity and loca 
tion. 

The new tank is located on the op 
posite side of the city from the pump 
ing station, with the high value dis 
trict in between. Water level when 
full is 265 feet above the pumps and 
110 feet above the tank footings. ‘This 
tank, 103 feet in diameter and 25, feet 
deep, is equipped with Rusta Restor 
cathodic protection, water-level record- 
ing and indicating, with instruments 
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This shows Fort Dodge’s newest overhead 


storage tank during the process of con 


struction 


in the water plant and othce. The 10 


foot riser is connected by a 20-inch 


line to three 12-inch mains which con 


nect through the distribution system 
to a 16-inch main 3,300 feet distant 
This 16-inch main is connected into 


several 12-, 10-, and 8-inch mains and 
also another 16-inch main, going into 
the plant in two 20 inch mains. 
There are 700 cubic yards of con 
crete in the footings and 700 tons ol 
steel in this water storage tank which 
was built by the  Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. ‘The contract 
was $147,700—the total cost, including 


connecting line, $150,000,000. The 


p! ic¢ 


contract was awarded in May 1945; 
footings were completed November 
1945; erection of steel was started 


March 10, 1946 and completed July 1 
1946; and the tank was put into sers 
ice July 24, 1946. Funds for this proj 
provided wate! 


ect were from the 


works reserve. 
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Write for booklet of complete line 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS and CONSTRUCTORS 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. 500 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 3, Ill. ae ls tee 
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Aviation and Airports 
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Middlesex County, N. J., Plans Expansion of Airport 


A scale model of the Hadley airport in Middlesex County near New Brunswick, N. ] 


Robert Copsey, reviewed the plans 
The General Airport engineers fur 
nished a model of the airport. 


HE Middlesex County, N. J., Plan- 
) eres Board recently received from 
the General Airport Company of Stam- 
ford, Conn., a complete report and 
preliminary master plan for the pro- 
posed expansion of Hadley Airport, 
which will be undertaken as soon as 
possible with the assistance of the state 


Features of the plan include run 
ways 4,000 feet in length in three di 
rections, and hangar and servicing fa 
cilities for 412 airplanes. When the 


metropolitan airports of New York 


ind the federal governments. Citv are closed in, ow:ng to bad 
[he engineers with the Planning weather, the airport may provide serv 
Board, the Board of Freeholders, and ice for aircraft, hecause meteorological 
; 


th ata po pee ss ok @ > ° 
the State Director of Aviation, Colonel conditions often allow for operation 


j here when instrument weather pre 


vails over New York airports. 









rhe plan includes a “controlled trat 
fic fueling system,” which simultane 
ously services 6 to 15 aircraft. 


rhe General Airport Company prt 


Noyes, Au 


l's drive for better air markers under the direction of Blanche 
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Marking Specialist of the 


pared plans for the application to the 
Civil Aeronautic Administration tor 
federal funds under the federal air- 
ports bill. 

Mr. George F. Smith heads the Mid 
dlesex County Planning Board. 


No Federal Aid in °47 
for Class IV Airports 


LASS IV and larger airports will 
c not participate in Federal aid 
funds appropriated for a:rport devel 
opment during the 1947 fiscal year un 
less special legislation is enacted, ac 
cording to W. R. Macatee, manager, 
airport division of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. 

Section 8 of the Federal Airport Act 
requires the Administration of CAA 
to submit to Congress at least sixty days 
before the end of the fiscal year a re 
quest for authority to undertake dur- 
ing the next fiscal year development of 
Class IV or larger airports using Fed- 
eral aid funds. Inasmuch as the act 
was not approved until May 13, 1946, 
less than sixty days before the end of 
the fiscal year (June 30), it was not 
possible to comply with the provision 
outlined unless special legislation is 
enacted waiving this requirement for 
the year involved. 

Such legislation was passed by the 
House during the 79th Congress, but 
it was not voted on by the Senate 
Similar legislation is expected to be 
introduced when the 80th Congress 
meets in January; and if it is acted 
on quickly and favorably, some large 
irports may yet receive Federal grants 


luring the current fiscal year 


Posters Aid Campaign for Air Markers 





wd St just didal know whens I was! 


dirways Engineering 


Division, has this series of eye-catching posters as part of its educational program 
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the Hard Way- 


But Still Meeting Them! 


A manufacturer of coal mining drills was desperate for 214" x 
214" x 14” square tubing needed for drill supports, on an order 
scheduled for shipment halfway around the world. The re. 
quired size of tubing was nowhere available, but Ryerson Stee! 
Service was equal to the occasion. 

By forming two channels from 14” plate and welding the 
channels together we were able to deliver several hundred 
pieces of the required tubing! While such an emergency meas- 
ure is obviously not always practical, it did make it possible 
for the customer to complete his order and ship on schedule. 
And this is but one of numerous instances where Ryerson 
service has achieved the seemingly unachievable. 

There are many requirements that we cannot handle today, 
but it is often surprising what can be done with the close coop- 
eration of your nearby Ryerson plant. If needed steel is out 
of stock the Ryerson salesman will sometimes be able to suggest 
a practical alternate steel, or he may know a way in which 
flame cutting, forming or welding can serve to provide a 
workable substitute. 

So we urge you to keep in touch with us. Our whole organ- 
ization is doing everything within its power to help every 
customer get the steel he needs. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., 
Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delph'a, Buffalo, New York, Boston 











RYERSON STEEL 
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Street Construction and Maintenance 


South African Cities’ Cement-Bound Macadam Roads* 


OMPARATIVELY thin concrete 
C surfaces are being successfully 
sed in many parts of South Africa. 
This type of surface is called cement- 
ound macadam to distinguish it from 
true, premixed concrete surface, and 
. js also termed thus because its con- 
vruction is more similar to that of 

adam than concrete. 

[he standard thickness is 4 inches; 
wever, where traffic is very light and 
here is a good foundation, as on many 
aiburban streets, the thickness could 
e reduced to 3 inches. 

The essential feature of cement- 

und macadam, as used in this coun- 
ry, is the spreading of the mortar of 
ment and sand between two layers of 
rushed stone and the rolling of this 
into the stone by an 8-ton roller. This 
nethod is aptly termed the “sand- 
wich” method of construction. An- 
other method of construction, widely 
used in the United States, Australia 
and elsewhere, is the application of 
the mortar to the stone by grouting 
from the top; this is called the “pene- 
tration” method. 

The advantages of the “sandwich” 
nethod over the “penetration” method 
ire: (1) that a lower water-cement 
ratio can be used, hence a stronger 
nortar; (2) the mortar is forced into 
te crevices of the stone under pres 
sure and not by gravity only; and (3) 
‘he compression produced under the 
roller gives a concrete of very high 
strength for the comparatively weak 
nix used. Six-inch square blocks cut 
ut of the national road built through 
Parys broke at 5,000 pounds per square 
nc twenty-one days; and fracture 
«curred through the stones, showing 


l 


t 


at 


, strength of the concrete was 
lat of the nine quartzite stone used. 
Due to the high percentage of stone 
low percentage of cement, ex- 


pansion and contraction do not occur 
to th 


le same extent as with premixed 
oncrete surfaces. In fact, in Eng- 


or no provision is made for 


Hovement of the slab. It is best, how 
€r, to provide for some movement bv 
ois expansion joints about 40 
- t] transversely and one longi- 
“Mar joint of the surface is over 
Out leet wide. 

By 


the construction procedure 
VS: on the prepared founda- 
‘yer of 114-inch to 2-inch 
spread to a thickness of 3 
d lightly rolled; a mortar of 


cement to two parts sand is 


rt es 
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spread over the stone to a depth of 
114 inches; immediately following the 
mortar a top layer of 1-inch to 114- 
inch stone is spread to a thickness of 
about 2 inches; when there is  sufh- 
cient top stone laid, an 8-ton roller 
begins to roll the mortar into the 
stone; as the mortar comes to the sur- 
face it is broomed into the crevices, 
and rolling continues until the surface 
is knit and uniform in appearance. 

The operation of laying mortar and 
rolling must be completed within the 
initial setting time of the cement, 
which is usually around 114 hours. 
With a little experience it is quite easy 
to complete a bay 40 feet long and 20 
feet wide in an hour, and six bays per 
day is an ordinary progress with an 
experienced organization. 

The usual gang consists of twenty- 
five natives, a roller driver, a mixer 
operator, one other European, and 
the foreman. The only plant required 
is an 8-ton roller and 7/5 mixer. An 
ordinary hand-roller is used for final 
finishing and to take out wheel marks 

Side forms of 4-inch by 4-inch tim 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Prepares Residential 
Streets for Resurfacing 





A Caterpillar diesel scarifies some resi 
dential streets in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
preparatory to asphalt resurfacing. F. E 
Young is City Engineer. 


ber, steel channels or old rails laid 
on edge are used to confine the con- 
crete while rolling and from which to 
work the camber template. Expansion 
joints are 34-inch deep with the top 
14-inch of the joint filled with mastic. 

The concrete must be cured for ten 
days by covering with sand, straw, etc., 
or better still, Sisalkraft. Within twen 
ty-four hours a light car can run ove} 
the surface, but the road should not be 
open for traffic under ten days. 

The cost of this type of surface for 
4-inch thicknesses is between 67¢ and 
80c per square yard. 

* From a report by A. E. Wynn, B. Sc., 
Assoc. M. A. M. Soc. C. E., M. I. Struct. E., 


in the June 1946 issue of South African Mu 
nicipal Magazine. 


Arterial Street Construction 
Planned for Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE New York State Department 

of Public Works has a five-point 
set of recommendations covering new 
construction to unsnarl traffic in Bul 
falo and Erie County, N. Y. These 
recommendations are as follows: 

(41) That a combination ol 
throughway and arterial route con- 
struction be planned to create what 
amounts to a cordon viftually encit 
cling the city. This cordon is to inter 
cept the suburban trafic on all main 
arteries leading into the city and to 
carry that traffic freely to the down 
town area. 

(2) That a new artery be opened 
extending from the downtown area to 
the northeast section of the city in 
order to provide relief to outer Main 
Street and a new outlet for Kensing 
ton Avenue traffic. 

(3) That the present radial sys 
ten of traffic arteries focusing on the 
downtown section of Buffalo be re 
tained as a part of the over-all arterial! 
route plan and be improved wher 
nec essary. 

(4) Phat a downtown loop should 
be developed to disperse _ trafh 
brought to that area by the through 
way and the principal arterial streets 

(5) That trafic should be dis 
charged from the throughway and at 
terial routes, where possible, close to 
the downtown destination of _ traffi 
yet in areas of least congestion. 

The report was prepared under the 
direction of Charles H. Sells, superin 
tendent, New York State Department 
of Public Works and was delivered to 
sernard J. Dowd, mayor of Buffalo, 
and Rav R. Brockett, chairman, Erie 
County Board of Supervisors 
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Photo shows 48 Dorr Clarifiers and aeration tanks of existing 
West-Southwest plant. Drawing illustrates layout of new aeration 
tenks and 24 additional Dorr Clarifiers. 


Expansion of the already huge West-Southwest Plant of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago to include 24 additional 126 foot Dorr Clarifiers will bring total 
plant capacity up to an unprecedented 900 M.G.D. Total flow treated by the ‘“‘Dis- 


trict’s” three activated sludge plants will jump to 1300 M.G.D.—every drop 
of which will pass through Dorr Clarifiers. 


This latest addition culminates 30 years of association with the ‘‘District”—30 
years in which repeat orders have resulted in the installation of a grand total 
of 137 Dorr Clarifiers. Adequate testimony, this, to the efficiency, 

economy and staying power of a Dorr! 


Let a Dorr Engineer explain, without obligation, why a Dorr Clarifier operates more 
efficiently—for longer periods—with less operating expense. Phone, write or wire 

your nearest Dorr Office. Or write for the bulletin “Sedimentation” —48 

pages of factual information on Dorr Clarifiers. 





THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 





NEW YORK 22, N.Y. . . 570 LEXINGTON AVE 

ATLANTA 3, GA. . . WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG 

TORONTO 1, ONT.. . . 80 RICHMOND ST. W 

CHICAGO1, ILL... . . . 221NO. LASALLE 9! 

DENVER 2, COLO. . . . « COOPER BUILDING 

| LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. . . . 81] WEST 7TH ST. 
RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 4 


WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22 a 
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Rochdale, England, 
Uses Brush Aeration 


VERLOADED filters at the Roch- 

dale sewage treatment plant led 
to a study on the Continent ef other 
disposal mi thods, which resulted in an 
experimental Kessener Brush aeration 
plant. The results of this research led 
io the construction of a plant of this 
type to treat half the sewage flow. The 
construction was commenced in 1939 
and completed, after many setbacks, in 
i945. At the recent annual meeting of 
the Institute of Sewage Purification 
held in Eastbourne, England, Messrs. 
Price and Withness read a paper pre- 
pared by them in which they discussed 
the operation of this plant. Their pa- 
per was digested in the July 12 issue 
of the British Municipal Journal and 
Local Government Administrator. 

The plant is designed to treat a 
daily dry weather flow of 1.6 mg and 
a maximum of 3.9 mg (Imperial). It 
consists of six units, each comprising 
two aeration tanks and four settling 
tanks. Each unit is self-contained, 
and there is no mixing of the sludges. 
Apportionment of flow is carried out 
by cut-away plants set against the 
periphery of a circular weir. 

There are two aeration tanks in each 
unit, each g6 by 16 feet with a work- 
ing depth of 12 feet 3 inches. Nomi- 
nal retention at dry-weather flow is 
16 hours. Water passes along one 
tank and returns in the opposite direc- 
tion through the second tank. Aera- 
tion is effected by means of brushes 
situated along the inner wall of each 
tank and rotating at 140 rpm. The 
orushes, which consist of stainless steel 
combs calked with lead into longitu- 
dinal grooves in a steel shaft, touch the 
surface of the water, throwing it out- 
ward and causing, when combined with 
the forward velocity, a spiral flow. 

By reducing the size of the openings 


Petween the bays, it is possible to in- 
‘Tease the brush immersion in the up- 
stream b rt 

“sam Day to provide tapered aera- 


{ ) ) Py) 4 
nm. Recent experience, however, in- 
‘hat high sludge return reduces 
sity for this, 


; ele eflluent to be treated is 
a: rom a_ sewage of moderate 
ontaming wastes from wool 
scour dycing, tripe dressing. The 
. ig trade waste problem is gas 
tor. It has been the practice to 
o the fullest possible volume of 
: lee, usually about 85%. 
ostof the plant ran to $246,- 
inual operating cost is $9.- 
THE 
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600 or the equivalent of $11.90 per 
British gallon. 


Puerto Rico Has 
Long Range Sanitary 
Improvement Program 


N EXEMPLARY sanitary im- 
provement program is in its 
initial stages on the island of Puerto 
Rico. The ultimate goal of the admin- 
istrator and chief engineer and fellow 
members of the Puerto Rico aqueduct 
and sewer service is modern water sup- 
ply and sewage treatment facilities for 
all seventy-seven communities on the 
island. 

As far as the sewage treatment pro- 
gram alone is concerned, it may be 
1960 before the plan is completed. 
Water supply facilities for the island 
probably will be realized at an earlier 
date since this phase of the over-all 
project has been progressing for some 
time. 

The comprehensive sanitary im- 
provement program began approxi- 
mately two years ago with the origin 
of the Puerto Rico Aqueduct and 
Sewer Service. Centered with this in- 
sular government agency is full au- 
thority and direction of the program. 
Improvements are to be financed by a 


charge for sewage service added to the 
household water bill. 

Recently, the first steps of the sew- 
age treatment program were taken with 
the contracting for five complete Yeo- 
mans sewage treatment plants. These 
Yeomans plants will collectively serve 
a design populat:on of 16,500 persons. 

Most of the communities are subject 
to a limited supply of water for do- 
mestic use; and, as a result, the per 
capita water consumption is consid- 
erably lower than that generally preva- 
lent in the States. The low rate of 
water usage produces a sewage much 
stronger (340 ppm 5-day BOD) than 
that usually encountered in the United 
States. All of the Yeomans plants, with 
the exception of one primary treat- 
ment plant, employ the activated 
sludge process with mechanical surface 
aeration and have been designed to e& 
fect an over-all reduction of 94% im 5 
days BOD. The primary treatment 
plant has been designed to effect an 
over-all reduction of 50% in BOD; to 
accomplish this, a Yeomans pre-aera- 
tion unit has been provided prior to 
the sedimentation unit. All plants 
provide separate sludge digestion in 
tanks equipped with Yeomans scum- 
breaking mechanism. 





From The Yeomans Guard, Vol. 3 No. 2. 





Three of the five installations at Puerto 
' 

Rico will be Yeomans “Packace” Aevifier 
plants similar to 


the one illustrated. 
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We're glad that HTH is doing a good job 
in purifying the millions of gallons of water 
which are used every day by Burlington and 
South Burlington, Vermont. 


But we're not surprised at Mr. Moore’s experience ... HTH 
is popular everywhere! It pleases water works officials who 
demand complete protection for their communities . . . who 
want a dependable chlorine carrier for regular, special, or 
emergency chlorination. 


And to show the scope of Sanitation HTH, Mathieson offers 
water works men a free illustrated copy of “Hypo-Chlorina- 
tion of Water.” In addition to standard sanitation practices, 
this 80-page booklet deals with the use of HTH in emergen- 
cies...in the treatment of filters... in the control of algae 
and in the sterilization of new mains. Send for your copy—it's 
ready for you! THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 


SANITATION HTH 


Sanitation HTH .. . PH-Plus (Fused Alkali) . . . Chior 
ine Dioxide . . . Caustic Soda... Soda Ash..- 

carbonate of Soda... Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aque 
Dry Ice... Carbonic Gas . . . Synthetic Salt Coke 
Sodium Chlorite Products . . . Sodium Methylate 
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Public Safety 





Police Activities in Anderson, Ind. 


ETURNS from the 307 Dual park- 
R ing meters operated in Anderson, 


ind. have increased from $21,800 to 
S29.000 silce 194%, figures from Police 
Chief Maurice Carter show. A five- 
nt dep allows two hours of park- 
9, and meters earn, on an aver- 
ve, $1.90 per meter per week. 


By analyzing the earnings and re- 
noving meters not earning within 60% 
{ the highest meter, Chief Carter re- 
luced the number of meters in use 
rom 350 to 307. 

[Traffic safety measures of the Ander- 
wn police include the maintenance of 
large map showing the location ol 


accident, with colors dif- 


ich trafhi 





lerentiating car and pedestrian acci- 
dents and indicating points at which 
fatal accidents have occurred. The map 
is prominently displayed and is called 
to the attention of traffic violators who 
come to the police station to pay fines. 
Chief Carter also uses the map to re- 
assign patrolmen and patrol cars and 
to study locations for traffic lights. 
Every traffic violation is recorded on 
a card and filed with a separate card 
for each violator. After three viola- 
tions the individual is sent a special 
letter of admonition. A further viola- 
tion may result in the suspension or 
revocation of the driver’s license. In 
the case of criminal arrests, photo- 
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graphs and fingerprints are taken, 
One set is sent to the state police and 
the other to the FBI in Washington. 

Anderson police have recently in 
stalled a new Motorola radio which 
more closely coordinates the police de 
partment, the fire department, and the 
sheriff. The department also 
uses the Harger Drunkometer to dete: 


county 
mine intoxication in drivers. Evidence 
from the admissible in In 
courts; the 
cannot be forced to use it. 


meter 1S 


diana however, accused 


Irvington Replaces 
Old Fire Apparatus 


EPLACEMENT of all vehicles 
R over 15 years of age is among the 
recommendations made by _ Chief 
James Thompson, Jr., for the Irving 
ton, N. J., Fire Department. The pur 
chase of one aerial ladder, two pump 
ing engines, and one squad car was 
advised as a start for the program. 

Chief Thompson recommended that 
the following equipment be bought 
during the year: 3 deluge guns, 1 set 
of hand ladders for Truck No. 2, 6 
tons of foam powder, 2 foam hoppers, 
2 sedans, 10 self-contained gas masks 
24 canister-type gas masks, 1 inhalator, 
and 1 electric hose coupler. 

The extension of two-way 
include the present squad, the turret, 


radio to 


the proposed squad, the chief engi 
neer’s office, and one more sedan was 
also suggested, as was the erection and 
equipment of an additional fire station 
to protect the south and southeastern 
sections of Irvington. 


Fire Losses in Cities 


AST year 485 U. S. cities having 
L more than 20,000 population re 
ported fire losses totaling $141,803,174 
in average loss of $2.66 per person fo1 
the 53,216,015 inhabitants of this group 
of cities. 

The Department of Fire Record of 
the National Fire Protection 
tion has compared this average with 


Associa 
the per capita fire loss of $2.56 tor a 
similar group of cities in 1944. 

\ total of 
loss data and the 


{Og cities reported both 
number of building 
fires. The average loss per building fire 
lor 1945 was $640, compared with S610 
in 1944. The total build 


ing fires reported by cities 


number of 
174 U.S 
Was 222,839, an average ol 4.11 fires 
per 1,000 population as compared with 
4.20 building fires per 1,000 popula 


tion in 1944 and 4.64 in 1942. 
14 1-94 13 
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SMITH-BLAIR 





Flexible Cast Iron Couplings 


with 
Duronze 
Bolts for 
Cast Iron, 
Transite, 
Century, 
or Steel 

Pipe. 





Smith-Blair 
Flexible Cast 
Iron Couplings 
have inter- 
changeable 
gaskets— 
allowing any 
combination of 
pipe to be 
coupled. 


Sizes—2” to 24” 





Smith-Blair Flexible Reducing Couplings 





connecting pipe of any 


type and size. 


1. Cast iron pipe to transite, cen- 

tury or steel pipe. 

2.Transite pipe to century or 
steel pipe. 

3. Century pipe to steel pipe. 

4. Pipe of different nominal sizes. 
(Example: 6” C. I. x 4” C, I.) 

5. Different types of pipe with 
different nominal sizes. (Ex- 
ample: 6” transite x 4” C. I.) 














e i hee 
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\ g Sizes—2” to 12”. 
Smith-biair Flexible Couplings—For Steel Pipe 
Bolted Type 
No. 8—Sizes: 1%” to 72” 
No center rings to prevent slipping 


the coupling back over the pipe 
when cutting into a line. 


Design and construction allows 
maximum deflection—contraction or 
expansion of the pipe. 














DISTRIBUTors 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix—Crane Co, 
233 South First Ave. 
Tucson—Crane Co, 
35 Toole Ave. 


ARKANSAS 
Port Smith—Crane Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles—Crane Co. 
321 East Sr St, 
Los Angeles—Santa Fe pj 
& Supply Co., 2451 B. 15th 


Sacramento — Dallman Sup. 
ply Co., 
P. O. Box 1234. 

Santa Ana—Crane Co, 
919 Poinsettia St. 

San Bernardino—Crane Co, 
116 South ‘‘E’’ st, 

San Francisco—Dallman Sup- 
ply Co. 

- O. Box 829. 

San Diego — Industries Sup. 
ply Co. 
345 4th Avenue. 


COLORADO 
Denver — Thompson Pipe & 
Steel Co., 
30th and Larimer Sts, 


IDAHO 
Waterworks Equipment Co. 
151 West 2nd South &t., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


KANSAS 
Kansas City—The Firman L. 
Carswell Mfg. Co., 
501 South Valley. 


LOUISIANA 
—s — Viking Supply 
0. 


MISSOURI 

The Firm-n T., Carswell Mfg. 
Co., 501 South Valley, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—Viking Suvply Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln—Western Supply Co 
820 N. Street. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—Orane Co. 
705 W. Main St. 
Tulsa—Crane Co. 
623 East 3rd Street. 


OREGON 
Portland — Waterworks Sup- 
plies Co.. 947 S. E. 
Market St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis—Viking Supply Co. 
325 W. Trigg Ave. 


TEXAS 
Waco—The Rohan Co. 
P. O. Box 887 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City—Waterworks 
Equipment Co., 151 West 
2nd South St. 


WASHINGTON ’ 
Seattle—Marchmann & Wil: 
liams, P. O. Box 3085. 





FREE CATALOG 


If you do not have a Smith- 
Blair Catalog. advise us 
and one will be promptly 
sent to you. 


SMITH-BLAIR, INC. 


Manufacturer Water Works Supplies and Specialties 


FACTCRY and MAIN OFFICE P. O. Box 205, SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Young Cities Plan for Progress 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Planning Consultant 
Pasadena, Calif. 


MALLER cities, like children, are 
S exciting in their potentialities— 
no mistake in their past up-bringing is 
irretrievable. Anything can happen! 
In Southern California, these days, 
when the growth of population and in- 
dustry is surging up, these smaller 
cities (10,000 population) are feeling 
the hot breath of change or, if you 
prefer, the twinges of adolescence. 
Some of them are worrying about 
their futures. Others are planning to 
direct those futures. 

Upland, Colton, El Centro, and La 
Jolla are examples of communities 
which are preparing for new growth 
and improvements through planning. 
Each differs from the other, and each 
wants to remain different. 

Upland is a rich citrus growing resi- 
dential community; Colton is a rail- 
road junction and industrial center; 
El Centro is the capital of the Im- 
perial Valley; and La Jolla is a famous 
resort. Different techniques and meth- 
ods of planning are needed for each 
of these communities; each has its own 

past efforts and hopes 
lor planned development. Planning 
is the basis of the:r rapid growth. 


background 


UPLAND 
Population 1946—7,814 


Upland is located thirty miles east 
Los Angeles. The city is coming 
nto the orbit of Greater Los Ange- 
n the one side and is feeling the 
ts of the industrial developments 
i Ontario to the south and of the 
Kaiser Steel Works at Fontana to the 
It is stuated on higher ground 
has therefore fewer frosts. Its cli- 
s conducive to abundant growth 
(rus fruit. From Upland large 
‘iues of oranges and lemons are 
ed at the packing plants near the 
5 Fe Station. The ranchers are 
‘erous and naturally anxious to 
rve the many pleasant aspects of 

n Upland. 
pland today has three distinctive 
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The Upland, Calif., street plan proposes the development of Foothill Boulevard 
into a freeway with border service roads and limited access. For the “hidden” 
business district, it proposes to provide convenient offstreet parking facilities. 


features: (1) the Foothill Boule- 
vard, running east and west (U. S. 
Route 66); (2) Euclid Avenue, a 200- 
foot parkway with greensward lined 
with pepper trees running over 15 
miles south from the mountains (a 
fine example of planning 50 years 
ago); (3) a business center, separate 
and distinct from either of the first 
two. The Upland Plan proposes to 
continue this distinct:ve layout—with 
zoning of these main arteries for resi- 
dence and development of Foothill 
Boulevard into a freeway with border 
service roads and limited access. For 
the “hidden” business district, new off- 
street park-ng facilities are proposed 
to increase the efficiency of the estab- 


lished center and of its logical exten 
sions. 

The present advantages of Upland 
are combined with liberal policies on 
the part of its residents—a city man- 


ager form of government, a local pub 
lic housing authority, and farsighted 
advance prov.sion of park and play 
ground areas. During recent months 
the city has modernized its zoning plan 
with higher standards and larger areas 
for single family residence. A major 
strect plan has been adopted. Studies 
are under way for a civic center and 
expansion of small light industries. 
Upland proposes to conserve the many 
good and dist:nctive features it now 
has and, through planning, to increase 
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the quality of living in the city as it 


grows in population 


COLTON 
Population 1946—12,717 


industrial crossroads at 
Pacific 


The big 


Colton is an 
the junction of the Southern 
Santa Fe 


from the shops of the Pa 


and the Railroads. 


payrolls are 


cific Fruit Express and the Colton Ce 


ment Works. Plans for Colton are pri 
marily concerned with land use and 
t! insportation 

Ihe city has grown without a plan 


ind is now anxious to have a complet 
Master Plan the Califor 
nia Planning Act as quickly as possible 


is defined in 


For the Land Use Plan, a zon:ng pro 
posal has reached the “interim” stage 
vith some novel features. Instead of 
starting each section of the zoning 
regulations with “No building shall,” 
etc., Colton proposes a positive ap 
proach with the avowed purpose of 
encouragi the appropriate location 


und uses of property \n explanatory 


phrase about each zone states that 
Zone is intended as a_ district 
I \s might be expected, a 
irge part of the city is zoned for light 
ind ivy industry 


Colton faces a critical highway prob 


m. The new Inter-regional Freeway 
rom Los Angeles across the continent 
is under construction west of the city 
ind right up to the city limits where 
i vill pour s trafhc into the main 








Colton, Calif., has 
a planning pro 
solve her critica! 


evolved 


gram to 


highway 
problem. The neu Inter- 
Regional Freeway from 
Los Angeles across the 


continent is under con 
Struction west of city 
and right up to the city 
limits where it wi 
its traffic into the main 
Street. Illustrated in the 
photograph are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the center of 
the town, (2) the exist. 
ing highway to Los Ange 
les, (3) the Inter 
Regional freeway from 
Los Angeles across the 
continent, (4) Shober 
Mountains, (5) Colton 
Cement Works, (6) the 
highway to Riverside, 
Pacific Fleet 
Yards, (8) Santa Ana 
River, (9) Southern Pa 
cific Railroad, (10) high 
way to Redlands, (11) 
highway to San. Bernar 
dino, and (12) the 
Fe Railroad. 


pour 


new 


7) 


I x pre ss 


Santa 


PHOTO COURTESY OF COLTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


street. A storm of local 


evoked by the preliminary surveys and 


protests was 


proposals of the State Highway Com 


mission to run the freeway in a cut 
under the railroads and cross streets 
through the row of lots along the 
north side of the next street south olf 


the principal business street. “The com 
munity is also aroused over the plans 
for grade separation of the north-south 
state highway with the Southern Pa 
cific and the freeway. 

Out of this situation comes a three 
part planning program: (1) to pro 
vide and relate necessary rail, highway, 
and facilities; (2) 


airport to provide 


lor expansion and development of 





business and industry; (3) to relate 
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Picturesque arcades over the 
Calif., 


sidewalks of Main 


these land uses and transportation fa 
cilities. ‘These problems are now being 
considered by a Planning Commission 
and Zoning Committee with the full 
support of the City Council and the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


EL CENTRO 
Population 1946—11,006 


I'he place where El Centro is now 
located was known in as “Car 
barker Junction.” A derailed 
car, with no population, was all the 
place had then to offer. Renamed EI 


Centro, the junction is the capital ol 


1908 
freight 


the Imperial Valley, the county seat 
and center for the marketing, process 






Street, El Centro, 
provide protection to pedestrians from the hot desert sun. 
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The parking plan for the business district of La Jolla, Calif., proposes “hollow 
squares” with interior parking and new store fronts that face in as well as out. 


ing, and shipment of the valuable agri 
cultural products of the valley. The 
Chamber of Commerce now expects to 
make E] Centro a winter resort to rival 
Phoenix and Tucson. There is plenty 
of enthusiasm and hot sunshine in E] 
Centro! 

The city is very closely built and 
has few vacant lots. The housing for 
colored and foreign born workers 
needs attention. A new recreation pro- 
gram is just getting under way with the 
cooperation of schools and city agen- 
ies. Because of the desert climate it 
has been the custom to build arcades 
over the sidewalks in the business dis- 
trict—a custom which gives character 
to the city. 

The aforementioned are some of the 
observations a casual visitor might 
make, but a more important point 
would be that the people of El Centro 
really believe that theirs is a “City of 
Destiny,” as their letterhead proclaims 
and that they intend to plan for that 
destiny. 


The Zoning Ordinance prepared 
with the help of Dr. Carol Aronovici 
in 1929-30 is to be brought up to date; 
a new airport must be provided for 
air shipment of fresh vegetables to 
New York and other markets; new sub- 


Aa; 
Givisions must be opened and _ fitted 


into the picture; and a major street 
pian must be agreed upon. New pub- 
li uildings are needed and can per- 
‘aps be grouped in a civic center. If 
the resort possibilities are to be real- 
ized, new hotels, medical services, and 
re - “on attractions must be pro- 
vide 

El Centro is planning for these de- 
velopments, 

LA JOLLA 


Population 1946—12,000 (Approx.) 


La Jolla, “The Jewel,” is a resort. It 
« community of homes for peo- 

p! ‘0 commute to San Diego and a 
D *s center serving both permia- 
sidents and vacationers. Like 
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For rapidly growing commu- 
nities, a new and different em- 
phasis is needed in city plan- 
ning. Most important of all is 
a positive approach in contrast 
to the old emphasis on control 
and regulation. The chief con- 
tribution of planning to city 
building is to propose, not op- 
pose, development and to hold 
up guides and objectives to- 
ward which the community can 
strive. 

Second, there is new empha- 
sis on the participation of the 
people of the community in 
the planning Dare so that 
the plans and proposals, al- 
though phrased and formu- 
lated by technicians and con- 
sultants, truly reflect the hopes 
and ambitions of the citizens. 

Third, and finally, there is 
again recognition that particu- 
larly in young cities, the proc- 
ess of planning, of formulat- 
ing new proposals, of estab- 
lishing new objectives contin- 
ues as long as the city lives. 

C. W. E. 











Upland, La Jolla is conservation 
minded—for there is much to con- 
serve. Endowed with the beauty of 
cliffs and sea, mountains and canyons, 
and a year-round climate, the people 
of La Jolla over the history of the 
community’s growth have added a 
way of life and institutions to carry on 
that way. 

But the community cannot stand 
still. It is growing and changing. Pe- 
titions to the City Planning Commis- 
sion of San Diego—of which La Jolla 
is a part—have started activity on new 
plans to preserve and enhance the re- 
sort values of the community and to 
provide the new attractions and fa- 
cilities that will guide and control new 
growth. 


The existing resort attractions, like 
the La Jolla Cove and Caves, the 
Beach Club, and the: Gountry. Club, 
must be maintained; and new Aattrac- 
tions like public beaches with parking 
facilities, a casino on the mountain top 
for bridge parties, tea and.idancing, a 
Coast Parkway: and sites for new hotels 
and apartments can be provided. 

Access to La Jolla and these resort 
attractions is now confined to one 
through route which is limited by 
many angles, turns, and changes in 
width. The major street plan now un 
der study would provide new lines of 
access from all sides. 

The “village,” as La Jollans call the 
business district, can survive as the 
shopping center only if adequate off- 
street parking facilities are available. 
Perhaps the solution lies in a group of 
“hollow squares” with interior parking 
and new store fronts facing in as well 
as out. La Jolla is keenly interested 
in the architectural character of the 
business district and in the control of 
signs. 

For these and other proposals to 
preserve and increase the attractions 
and charm of their community, the 
people of La Jolla look to planning. 





Citizens Committee Formed in 
Reading 


A permanent committee to create 
and maintain a better informed cit 
izenry to work for improved gov 
ernment has recently been organ 
ized in the Reading, Pa., area. As 
reported by John F. Davis, secre 
tary manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Reading and _ Berks 
County, the citizens committee, 
now in the process of incorpora 
tion, will be non-partisan, non-po 
litical, and non-sectarian. Its for 
mation was prompted by a specific 
situation needing correction in the 
school system. The success of the 
endeavor in eliminating politics 
from the Reading schools prompted 
the group to organize a permanent 
citizens committee. 

















Doubled Asphalt Layer 
Improves Fort Dodge Streets 


Heavy resurfacing program brings streets back to pre-war conditions. 


By C. B. PILCHER 
City Commissioner, Department 
of Parks and Public Property, 
Streets, and Public Improvement 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


| pew I DODGE got off to a good 
Start On its post-war program of 
street repairs with an organized sched- 
ule of street resurfacing comprehensive 
enough to compensate for war-de- 


ferred maintenance. Our streets, like 
those of many other Iowa cities, were 
in a sad state of repair; however, we 
cannot in fairness lay it all to the war. 
The neglect can be attributed largely 





\BOVI 


peration 


This shows a mixing plant in 
The contractor uses a Bar 
r-Greene portable asphalt plant. 


Ricitt Street construction work in 
progress. The left side has a tack and 
ing coat while the right-hand side 


isa finished coat and is being rolled 


for compaction with a 1"-ton Austin 


} ’ 
Western Roll-A-Plane roller. 
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to lack of funds for repair work. In 
this state, until very recently, all the 
money from the gasoline tax, auto li- 
censes, and the auto sales tax goes to 
the state to build and maintain state 
and county roads. Many trucks, buses, 
and cars that have paid thousands of 
dollars in these taxes never leave our 
streets, but, at the same time, do not 
contribute to their maintenance. 

Our last legislature, however, raised 
the tax on gasoline used for highways 
by one cent; of this, the city gets two- 
fifths, or 40%. We expect that this 
will give Fort Dodge about $30,000 a 
year. 
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During the war we prepared plans 
for rehabilitating our streets, thus put. 
ting ourselves in a good position for 
action. When the bill became a lay. 
we proceeded to sell $100,000 in bonds 
payable in ten years and advertised for 
bids on the street resurfacing. We ob. 
tained the encouraging price of 0.75% 
with $257 premium on our bonds and 
awarded our contract for paving to 
Hargrave Construction Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. The contract included 
replacing about 2,000 feet of bad curb 
and gutter, raising about 600 manhole 
covers to the new paving level, laying 
the main coat, and finishing with the 
seal coat. The contract was awarded 
in June of last year. Bad weather and 
other complications prevented the 
contractor's getting started until late 
in October, and consequently the 
work extended into this year 

In preparing the old surface for the 
new work, we thoroughly cleaned the 
streets with power brooms; where nec- 
essary we hand-swept the streets. After 
this we primed with an RC-1 asphalt 
at the rate of 0.1 gallon per square 
yard at least twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance of the laying of the asphalti 
concrete material. After the laying of 
the asphaltic-concrete material de- 
scribed in. the next paragraph, we 
sealed with RC-3 asphalt at the rate ol 
0.3 gallons per square yard. We cov 
ered this with clean sand all passing a 
No. 4 sieve. The seal coat was applied 
during the latter part of November 
when the outside temperature was 45 
to 60°F.; the nights cooled off to be 
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tween id 45°F. It was, of course, 
colder we wanted, but we ick 
that sO the streets should be cov- 
ered. In order to offset the cold 
weathe! heated the cover aggregate 
to 225 vhich proved to be very sat- 
ysiactol 

For t i stribution of the asphaltic 
concrete material, we had estimated 
125 pounds per square yard. But since 
our street surfaces were so uneven, we 
found it necessary to put on a leveling 


course first and then apply our finish 
course. Both layers were composed of 
exactly the same material. The only 
difference was that by applying it in 
two layers we improved the compac- 
tion of the surface. Our average appli- 
cation ran to 174 pounds per square 
yard on a total of 58,617 yards com- 
pleted. We feel that the increase was 
well justified. Our contract with the 
Hargrave Construct.on Co. was on a 
volume rather than a square yard 
basis; consequently, this additional 
thickness raised our costs materially 
and required us to increase our bond 
issue by another $85,000. These sold 
interest at a premium of 
$i50. The contractor gave us this ad- 
ditional mater:al at no increase in 
price, notwithstanding increased costs 
for labor and material. 


with 1° 


Sieve Analysis 


The asphaltic concrete was graded 
to meet the following sieve analysis: 


o7 »- H 
% Passing 


100 
& ’ 84-100 
24 60-96 
. 43 85 
. 23-55 
pt 13-34 
$2 4-10 
B ren 459 
In the actual work, the bitumen was 
held between the limits of 7% and 
eo : ” 
| stayed in most cases at 7 Bye 
Phe bitumen was 70-85 penetration as- 
‘i , ; ; ; 
phal 1 a negat.ve Oliensis spot 
test 
In applying the surfacing, the con 
tr: nixe . : 
“i ixed the concrete in a Bar- 
) ? ne 
er-( le portable asphalt plant and 
or ae : : 
app! the surfacing with a Barber- 
( re —— . e ° 
rs ic paver, compacting it with 15; 
er ; 
mM Kol-A-Plane rollers. Prices for 
the ran as follows: 
Approximate 
. em Quantity Amount 
ag f prime 28,298 gal. $ 2,829.81 
ou bitumen 
al irnish = as- 
p irface 8,843.2 tons 109,744.11 
Bin imen for ‘ iia 
se2 - 
Cor oats 42.447.2 gal. 4,244.72 
pce Ber pete 1,415.0 tons 5518.50 
R } itch mat. 60.0 tons 600.00 
4 nanhole 
c 
Cun . 1,200 2,832.00 
wa gutter 2.261 ft. 3,391.50 
id asphalt 4,000 sq. yd. 120.00 
rH 
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Pennsylvania's Airport Development Plans 


N ANALYSIS of the Proposed 

Pennsylvania Airport Plan de- 
veloped by the Pennsylvania Aeronau- 
tics Commission of the state govern- 
ment and of Pennsylvania's role in the 
National Airport Plan of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the fed- 
eral government was published recent- 
ly in a bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
State College Bureau of Business Re- 
search. The report was prepared by 
R. Hadley Waters, associate professor 
of economics. Professor Waters’ anal- 
ysis of the position of Pennsylvania in 


Se ee 
pe” ) ee 
SD re : 
Existing Airports—adequate........ 
Existing Airports—to be improved 
New Airports to be Built........... 
fl ky | ees ee 
Airports on Completion........ 


po Le i a eee . $1, 


Funds for Improvements........ 
Funds for New Airports.......... 
site Preparation... .....<.... 
<BR ree 
re 
ES rr ee 
Miscellaneous........ 


the national plan is shown in the ac- 
companying Table II. 

Table I shows how the classes of air- 
ports that w.ll be in use at the com- 
pletion of the plan may be analyzed 


TABLE I—CLASSES OF AIRPORTS ON 
COMPLETION OF PLAN 


Pa. % 
vw. &. Pa. of U.S. 
Cipee 1... .... + one i64 6.3% 
Class II........2198 79 3.6 
a) ee 654 19 2.9 
Class 1V and V.. 856 9 1.1 
Total........6305 271 4.3% 


a. % 

U.S. Pa. of U.S. 

131,669,275 9,891,709 7.5% 
2,977,128 45,333 1.5 
3,255 140 4.3 
1,630 64 3.9 
1,625 76 4.7 
3,050 131 4.3 
4,675 207 4.4 
6,305 271 4.3 
021,567,675 $46,667,000 4.6 
429,303,699 20,179,000 4.7 
592,264,246 26,488,000 4.5 
525,304,322 24,412,000 4.6 
395,305,460 15,965,000 4.0 
55,081,978 3,233,000 5.9 
10,983,000 715,000 6.5 
34,893,185 2,342,000 6.7 


Awaiting the Snowstorms 


Snow removal equipment used in the Bronx, N. Y., 


ered by International tractors and carrying Good Roads blades 





stands blocked up ready for use this 
winter. in the foreground is a White truck that carries a Good Roads salt spreader 
Next to it is a Sno-Go with Department of Sanitation modifications permitting hydraulic 
control of the entire unit within the cab. Beyond this are three cross-walks plows pou 


The far plow has a 


Department of Sanitation modification that permits adjustment of the blade so that tt 


will cast the snow to either side. 


In the far background is a stockpile of International Salt Co. salt used for ice control 
and removal. During the war the Department of Sanitation used a certain amount of 
salt shipped in as ballast from Egypt. Although it was not as good quality as the domes 
tic salt, the fact that it could be obtained without cost made it attractive. 
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Rye Aims at City Planning Leadership 


HE SMALL suburban city of Rye, 

N. Y., is aiming at leadership in 
city planning among communities of 
its type by adopting a comprehensive 
plan for rehabilitating its outmoded 
shopping center, solving an acute traf- 
fic and parking problem, re-zoning for 
economic and civic balance, and pro- 
viding for parks, neighborhood play 
fields, new public works, and other 
improvements. 

An initial bond issue of $600,000 
to launch the program is scheduled for 
a referendum next month (Novem- 
ber) ; and these funds, when voted, will 
be used mainly for land acquisition 


EXISTING BUSINESS BUILDINGS 
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EXISTING PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
NEW PUBLIC ARCADE 
RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 
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By LEONARD V. HARRISON 
Chairman, City Planning Commission 


Rye, N. Y. 


and off-street parking area develop- 
ment. 

Carrying out the entire “Rye De- 
velopment Program,” projected by the 
City Planning Commission with the 
help of planning technicians and sev- 
eral committees of citizens, is likely to 
take many years and to cost upwards 
of $4,000,000. According to Mayor 
Grenville S. Sewall, extensive eco- 
nomic studies have shown the pro- 
gram to be well within the means of 
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This map shows how Rye’s business district will be changed to care for future needs. 
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the community. Rye’s present popu- 
lation is around 11,000, and substan- 
tial growth is expected, whether the 
nature and direction of that growth js 
planned or not. The city is located on 
Long Island Sound in Westchester 
County; and, like most similar commy. 
nities, its shopping district has suf. 
fered serious disabilities in recent years 
because it was laid out in 
times. 


colonial 


Adapting the Shopping Center to 
Modern Demands 


The central feature of the program 
involves creating a traffie loop around 
the shopping district, changing the 
present main business streets into pe. 
destrian ways, providing over 600 off- 
street parking spaces behind the stores, 
and building a system of arcades over 
the sidewalks with others connecting 
the parking areas. This redevelop- 
ment will do away with curb parking, 
will provide a smooth traffic flow in 
and out of the shopping center, and 
ultimately will separate local traffic 
from through traffic on the Boston 
Post Road. Planning commission 
studies showed that Rye merchants are 
losing one-third of their annual trade 
to neighboring communities because of 
traffic delays and dangers and related 
inconveniences. 

Under the chairmanship of Arthur 
W. Packard, the Rye Planning Com 
mission spent three years exploring all 
possibilities for adapting the shopping 
center to modern demands. They re 
tained a succession of leading special: 
ists in various phases of city planning, 
including Professors Frederick J. 
Adams, Homer Hoyt, Draveaux Ben- 
der, and the New York architectural 
firm of Ketchum, Gina & Sharp. Sev 
eral schemes were considered belore 
adopting the present plan. The pro 
gram has been so worked out that the 
city can begin to enjoy relief from ts 
traffic and parking troubles soon aiter 
the program is under way, and furthe! 
features of the plan can be exe uted 
flexibly and in easy stages over 4 Pe 
riod of years. 


Sidewalk Arcades, Improved Light 
ing, and Convenient Parking 


The present variegated appearance 
of the stores along Purchase 5irect— 
currently the main business highwa)— 
is to be minimized, without demoli 
tion, through the architectural device 
of constructing covered arcades ove 
the sidewalks, with modern lighting 
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d wit overhead wires concealed 
les. The street itself will 
ark strip, intersected by 
ssswalks, so that shoppers 
| store to store through the 
center with no dangers or 
terru ns by motor traffic. Shop- 
ik in convenient areas be- 
nd the stores and use covered pas- 
ed at frequent intervals to 


nné th the store fronts. Most 
shops. however, are likely to provide 
rear ices and to modify interior 
rangements and window displays in 
der to benefit fully from the new 


conditions. Professor Adams and ar- 
chitect Ketchum have pointed out that 
the plan as contemplated is not far 
different from what it would be if the 
ity layout had been planned from the 











Transformation of Purchase Street, as planned, showing proposed arcade and mall 


ther than being based upon 


that began over 


ra 


] 


lace nucleus 
200 years ago. 

\ scenic brook which winds through 
tral area of the city is to be 


eaut:fied by a landscaped trailway 


with the cooperation of the local Gar- 
den Club. 

An outstanding feature of the whole 
planning program has been the co- 
operation of merchants, business prop- 
erty owners, civic and service organi 


zations, and individual citizens; all 
have worked together in gathering ex- 
tensive information and studying eco 
nomic factors, trafic requirements, and 
recreational needs of 


the social and 


the community. 


Importance of Local Government in the National Framework 


A’ THE conference of the Na- 
mal Association of Local Gov- 
rl it Officers held in June at 
Br n, England, several speeches 
\ ide which help point up simi- 
British 
cal problems. 
lent F. H. Harrod, M.C., B.A., 
| importance of local govern- 
the national framework, stat- 
he freedom of the citizen is 
dependent on the maintenance 
participation in the machin 
sovernment. The over-centrali- 


lal between and United 
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zation of the control of national and 
local services must inevitably lead to 
a system of totalitarianism or _ bu- 
reaucracy.”” 

Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.MG., for- 
mer director of public relations at the 
Post Office, the B.B.C., and the Min- 
istry of Town and Country Planning, 
held it important for governments to 
make known their ideas and_ plans 
to the people. He declared, 
ernment has passed from the passive 
for in Graham Wal 


las’ words ‘governments have come to 


govV- 


to the offensive, 


be engaged not merely in preventing 


wrong things from being done, but 


bringing it about that r.ght things 


shall be done.’ 
“The channel for an 
road for a 


idea is as im 
OTtant aS a motor-car— 
} 


but how much more effort we spend 
on conveying our bodies from place to 
place by bus, train, and plane than we 
spend on conveying our ideas. We 
must do for ideas what planners of 
roads and routes do for the transport 
of our bodies. New ideas, new devices, 


new techniques are wanted. 
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Helpful Hints for the Planning 
of Neighborhood Libraries 






Report of New York City Planning Commission stresses 
importance of modern architecture and good location. 


MODERN library is not a mauso- 

leum of books, and need not be 
monumental and massive in design, 
accord.ng to Alfred Morton Githens 
and Ralph Munn, authors of 4 Pro- 
gram for the Public Libraries of New 
York City. This book, which is actu- 
ally a planning report prepared under 
the direction of Lawrence M. Orton 
and published by the City Planning 
Commission of New York, of which he 
is a member, contains material of value 
to librarians and library planners not 
only in New York City but also 
throughout the country. 

Chapter 6 of the book, entitled 
“The Branch Library Building, Loca- 
tion and Design” is a plan for the 
construction of branch libraries serv- 
ing approximately 50,000 persons. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Githens, however, the 
plan applies to community libraries in 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


HAKQS 
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smaller towns and cit-es if the loca- 
tion of the library is to be, as the au- 
thors recommend in this report, in a 
busy built-up block. 

The following recommendations, 
though relating primarily to branch 
libraries, should be of interest to all 
concerned with library planning: 

For easy accessibility the library 
should be placed in the shopping cen- 
ter or the business area where most 
people pass. It seems that ordinary 
street noises do not disturb readers; 
only unusually heavy truck:ng or an 
elevated railway might compel loca- 
tion elsewhere. 


Exterior Appeal 
The modern library in such a loca- 


tion must show that it is a library, and 
that people are using it. It should 


REFERENCE ROOM: 50 SEATS 


ib db dd db db 


RECREATIONAL 
READING 


FIRST FLOOR 
ADULTS 


have about 50 feet of frontage on the 
sidewalk, with no space for grass or 
planting, and it should be about 100 
feet deep. Its main floor should be 
at sidewalk level, without entrance 
steps. Windows should be wide, and 
sills low and broad for exhibits. 


Interior Arrangement 


People should see others using the 
library, for the herd instinct is strong 
in us. They should also see exhibits 
where objects of current interest are 
shown, together with related books. 
Mass psychology is the same in poten- 
tial readers as in shoppers. Mer- 
chants have studied it; library boards 
usually have not. 

A good public library must be eff- 
cient in its arrangement. The more 
inconvenient the building, the large: 


STORY HR 
MEETINGS 


~ OFFICE 


READING 





SECOND FLOOR 
CHILDREN 


Proposed floor plans for a ty pical branch library on a sh: pping street in a community of not more than 50,000 
persons. The library will hold 34,200 volumes and 125 readers’ seats. 
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| to accomplish a desired 


staff req! 5 

esult, a therefore the higher the 
daa inz cost. In a typical branch 
library first floor should be en- 
sitely ivoted to adults. Children 


should on the second floor, for 
experience proves that stair climbing 
1 ‘cerrent to them, though it 
most dé diy is to the-r parents. 

The rior should have few fixed 
and few columns. ‘There 
need no architectural decoration. 
Heavy linoleum or rubber tile on the 
foors, acoustic material on the ceil- 
nus, book shelving wherever it is pos- 
sible to place it, carefully selected 
lors for walls, and a maximum of 
‘indow area are “musts.” The first- 
floor front space, for recreational read- 
ng, might be furnished informally 


vith armchairs and tables and have 
the air of a “browsing room.” ‘The 
rear space, for ser.ous reference read- 
ing, might appear more like a college 
library. Here would be located the 
dictionary stand, atlas and folio cases, 
filing cases, and catalog. The office par- 
tition above the cases should be of 
glass, for supervis.on at slack periods. 

The fullest use should be made of 
good light for reading and staff work. 

No leht can be assumed from the 
side. The second floor center can have 
studio lights, facing north or east to 


§ NOt 





Proposed front for a branch library, The broad windows provide a view of the interior 
and invite people to enter. 


avoid sun glare and heat. The first- 
floor center, and all of the basement 
but the rear, must depend on artificial 
light. 

The cost of construction of such a 
building at pre-war prices in New 
York City is $100,000, including 


Albert Mayer Urges Pilot Projects of 
Completely Planned Communities 


SSERTING that the present 

\merican housing effort will ac- 
centuate municipal illnesses, illogicali- 
t.es, delays, and traffic snarls, Albert 
Mayer, architect and city planner, in 
The New York Times Magazine, Au- 
gust 11, urges the creation and _ pro- 
duction of integrated green belt or 
satellite communities instead of urban 


ip endages. 


p 
Stating that current city planning is 


largely ineffectual, Mr. Mayer writes: 
Probably the most important reason 
for the tailure of our planning is the lack 
. ing interest on the part of citizens. 
I ipied with national affairs and 


sues that affect people more visi- 
| immediately—wages, taxes, rents, 
ot living—we have not yet suc- 
in vividly proving to the citizens 
od plan properly effectuated can 
'y great deal in lowering his taxes, 
ind living costs.” 


Mayer points out that big in- 
¢ companies and_ industries 
ng huge new plants in outlying 
could construct entire small 


. this level a very few men could 
BS gether with the aid of creative plan- 
ie ind create a new, an exhilarating 
of community and environment—a 
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complete town of planned, limited size, a 
town where traffic and parking were not a 
nightmare, a town planned properly from 
the beginning and not tinkered with to 
produce a soon obsolete result. They 
could take virgin land or, as the British 
are doing, they could expand a carefully 
selected existing small community... . 


Matters That Must Be Faced 


“Such pilot projects will be immensely 
significant as visible guides and as fur- 
nishing bases of comparison — projects 
valid in themselves which will count in 
the scales against inertia, vested interest 
and real estate drive. . . . Through these 
pilot projects they [peoples’ organiza- 
tions] must get a much more exact pic- 
ture of what they seek than they now 
have. They will then no longer be con- 
tent merely to go on record for housing 
and planning, and take almost any hous- 
ing and planning, however little it bites 
into the real possibilities and problems 
of our living. 

“They will demand more funds and 
more power for planning commissions; 
they will be interested in the caliber, per- 
sonilitv, and views of the members; they 
will have the power themselves to 
acquire land, as in Washington, D. C.; 
they will probably conclude that planning 
for a city only is inadequate and that the 
unit must be the metropolitan region as 
it already tends to be for port authorities 
and sewerage and water commissions; that 


equipment and fees. The total cost of 
books for this branch or community 
library is estimated at $64,852. The 
total annual expense—including staff 
salaries, books and binding, bu.lding 
maintenance, and operation—is $30,- 


500, 


the whole system of private land tenure 
will need to be drastically revised as in 
Great Britain. These are some of the 
matters that must be faced and must be- 
come crucial political issues before we can 
achieve clear-cut general programs and 
subsequent performance.” 





Atomic Energy and 

Municipal Sanitation 

Your city of tomorrow may 
operate its entire sanitation sys- 
tem as part of an atomic energy 
plant, sterilizing its water sup- 
ply, cleaning waste, and pro- 
ducing new products as it gen- 
erates power. This possibility 
was suggested by Dr. Milton 
Burton of the University of 
Notre Dame at a symposium of 
the American Chemical Society 
on September 12. 

Intensified study of radiation 
chemistry will reveal many 
other applications of atomic 
energy in varied fields. New 
drugs large-scale production of 
vaccines, medical use of spe- 
chicially absorbed radioactive 
dyes, and large-scale treatment 
of viruses to produce antt- 
bodies with sim«ltaneous loss 
of virulence by the virus are a 
few of the benefits mentioned 
by Dr. Burton. 
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Concrete is delivered by ready-mix trucks 
to this receiving hopper where it is 
dumped into the wheeled buggies for de- 
lwery to the pipe forms. 


Municipally-Manufactured 


os AGES and high prices do 
not 


stand in the way of sewer 


Anderson, Ind. Ofh 
cials make their own pipe in a plant 
three 


construction in 


designed to pay for itself in 


years while cuttir costs nearly one 


1s 
third. 
In the latter part ol 


C. D. Rotruck outlined, as one among 


1943, Mayon 


many post-war projects, an extensive 


program of sewer installations. He 


wanted to provide 


facilities to take care of the growth in 


ample sewerage 


population which he ant:cipated for 
Anderson. The mayor recommended 
to the Board of Public Works and the 
Engineering Department (1) that a 
study of the existing conditions be 


made: (2 that plans be drawn to 


complete the work within three vears 
from the beginning of the post-war 
program; (3 that the work be 
planned and constructed on a “pay- 
basis without 


1s-you-go”’ special tax 





wt euwweer 


From the buggies the concrete goes to 
these forms. Note the Syntron vibrator at 


the bottom portion of the form which in- 
sures a dense void-free concrete. 


47fv » 





This shows the assembly line arrangement 
used to manufacture the pipe. Large pipe 
are constructed under cover—smaller sixes 
on similar platforms in the open 


Sewer Pipe 


Anderson, Ind., side-steps high costs and 
shortages in its sewer construction program. 


levies or bond issues, and (4) that 
every precaution be taken to avoid de- 
lays in this important work. 

\ survey and study of Anderson's 
needs in sewers was promptly made by 
Greeley and Hansen, Chicago con 
sultants. The work was then divided 
into ten separate projects, and a sched- 
ule of progress was set up in accord- 
ance with the Mayor's ideas. In order 
to avoid possible delays and to save 
money, the Board of Public Works 
decided to manufacture all the sewer 
pipe. The Engineering Department 
prepared plans for the manufacturing 
plant and arranged for its construction 
on the grounds of the Sewage Treat- 
Works, 
ivailable tor storage and construcuon. 


ment where ample room 1s 


Ihe building was designed in an L- 


October 1946 > 


Shape 150 feet long in one direction 
and 125 teet long in the other. Ready- 
mix trucks deliver concrete to a Jaeger 
unloading hopper in the plant. Tray 
eling hoists installed on tracks apove 
each line ot torms expedite handling 
of the pipe. Syntron vibrators mount 
ed on the steel forms assure a dense 
concrete without the need tor rodding 
or tamping. The concrete is designed 
to produce a minimum compressive 
strength of 4250 psi and uses six Dag) 
ot cement per cubic yard. The 150 
toot length of the building provides 
300 lineal feet of line producuon 
space which is used exclusively tor 42 
inch, 36-inch, and go-inch pipe. Ihe 
smaller sizes are all manufactured in 
the 250-foot production line provided 
in the 125-foot portion of the building 


City Engineer Virgil Lee (left) and con 
sulting engineer M. M. Milling point 
the distinctive features of the Anderso) 
pipe. Pipe joints are mounted so t 
the annular section will allow it to 0¢ 
calked from the inside for the lower half 
and from the outside on the upper hai 
as the drawing below shows. 
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Financing Express Highways in 
Metropolitan Areas 


ROSPEROUS times, removal of 
P gasoline rationing, the promise of 
quantity production of motor vehicles, 
and the increase of population in the 
metropolitan areas of the country 
promise to create traffic conditions in 
many of these areas which may soon 
lead to stagnation unless early relief 
is provided. 


Back-Log of Needed Construction 


During the 1930-40 decade the total 
population of metropolitan areas in- 
creased by 8,212,000, an increase equal 
to 93.5% of the national population, 
increase in the decade. These areas 
now contain 44.3% of the national 
population, with every indication that 
this percentage figure will continue to 
grow. The greater proportion of this 
increased population has been locating 
in peripheral areas, one of the primary 
reasons for this being the ability of 
persons living in such areas to own 
and operate an automobile. 

While both radial and circumferen- 
tial trafic in these areas is heavy, con- 
gestion and delays due to radial move- 
ment are far greater because of the 
increasing concentration of | traffic, 
fewer trafficways, more intersection in- 
terlerence, etc., as the central sections 
are approached. The writer found 
that a number of persons, equal to 
30% of the total population of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, entered its 
central district during a 12-hour day- 
ume period by various modes of trans- 
portation in 1931. In 1938 this figure 
Was 2b. 7 ie 

Phe need for express highway facili- 
ies in these areas is not a new one. 
It has been accumulating since before 
and will continue to do so at an 
accelerated rate. The reason that so 

has been accomplished to satisfy 
need has been the difficulty in fi- 
ng such expensive improvements. 
© use of gasol'ne taxes and motor 

registration fees has fairly well 
| the problem of highway financ- 
| rural and some suburban areas, 
fact remains that no suitable 
tod of financing has been devel- 
‘ (0 provide the badly needed traf- 
‘s in metropolitan areas. 
press highways, motorways, free- 

‘imited-access highways—by what- 
name they are called—should be 
Pisvined and constructed as facilities 
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By DONALD M. BAKER 
Ruscardon Engineers 
Los Angeles Calif. 


for mass movement of persons. This 
means that they should serve not 
alone the drivers of individual motor 
vehicles, private autmobiles, and 
trucks; but likewise those who patro- 
nize public carriers. Most urgently 
needed are facilities serving radial traf- 
fic approaching and leaving central 
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4 P 
10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 
AMOUNT OF BONDS IN DOLLARS 


Amount of bonds upon which an annual 
payment of $1,000 will pay interest and 
retire principal, with various annual in- 
terest rates and various lives of issue. 


business districts of metropolitan areas, 
and for by-passing such traffic which 
now moves through such districts. 


Congestion Is Expensive 


Delays due to congestion of such 
traffic are now costing large sums. The 
writer estimated in 1933 that such de- 
lays cost vehicle owners and drivers 
and public carriers in the Los Angeles 
area $15,000,000 annually, not includ- 
ing other losses due to traffic deaths 
and accidents, loss of sales, and depre- 
ciation of property values because of 
excessive decentralization. 

Express highways are necessary to 
encourage and stimulate the decentral- 
ization of population in metropolitan 
areas, which cannot continue if ade- 
quate transportation facilities are not 
provided for those who desire to live 
in suburban areas but who must visit 
the central districts. They are neces- 
sary to provide a basic structure upon 
which future plans for development of 
these areas can be promulgated, and to 
provide stability of land use. Fixed 


traficways, as provided by rail lines, 
encourage stability of development 
and reduce obsolescence of improve- 
ments, but free-wheeling motor vehicle 
traffic is forced by increases in traffic to 
shift from place to plase and can only 
be fixed by such facilities as express 
highways. 

Even with continued prosperity, it 
will not be possible to provide the nec- 
essary express facilities in metropolitan 
areas through property taxes. These 
will be necessary to support the ever- 
increasing local governmental activities 
and to serve bond issues necessary for 
such improvements as schools, water 
and sewerage systems, parks, pday- 
grounds, and existing streets and high- 
ways. This leaves increased fuel and 
use taxes as practically the only re- 
maining source of revenue for the 
financing of needed trafficways. If 
these are used, the improvements se- 
cured from such taxes should be con- 
structed in the areas in which the taxes 
are raised. This method of financing 
is fair, as the tax is raised from those 
using the facility which it provides. 
In the past urban and suburban motor 
vehicle owners have contributed sub- 
stantially to construction and main- 
tenance of outside highways, well in 
excess of the use which they made of 
them, or of the benefits derived from 
their construction, and under existing 
taxation would continue to do so. 

Use of revenues resulting from in- 
creased fuel and use taxes on the “pay 
as you go” basis, as has been done with 
existing taxes of this character, will 
never provide facilities at a rate which 
will catch up with accumulated needs, 
let alone meet the constantly increas- 
ing needs. The alternative is to uti- 
lize these revenues to pay interest and 
principal on bonds issued for the pur- 
pose of making these improvements. 
When securities of this character com- 
manded interest rates of from 414 to 
6%, and there was uncertainty as to 
whether the expected life of the im- 
provement would exceed the life of 
the bonds, serious objections arose to 
the use of bonds for this type of im- 
provement. ‘Today interest rates are 
extremely low, and as long as the bur- 
den of national debt incurred during 
the war exists, they will continue to be 
low. One thousand dollars per annum 
will now provide debt service for al- 
most twice the amount of bonds as 
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as 








would be served by the same in the 
decade when interest rates 
were much higher than at present, as 
is illustrated by the graph on the pre- 


1920 430 


ceding page. 

Gasoline taxes range now from 2 to 
7 cents per gallon in the different 
additional federal tax 
of 1 cent per gallon, but of the dozen 
states which have the largest motor ve- 
hicle registration, six have taxes of 4 
gallon, five have rates of 3 
cents per gallon, and one a rate of 2 
cents per gallon. 

With an average cost for operating 
a passenger automobile of from 5 to 
6 cents per mile—including fuel, lubri- 
cat.on, tires, repairs, insurance, depre- 
ciation, license fees, taxes, etc.— about 
25%, or from 114 to 11% cents, is tor 
fuel. An increase in the fuel tax of 2 
cents per gallon and of use tax of from 
$3 to $5 per vehicle per year would 
only increase total operating costs from 
214 to 3%. Savings in these costs due 
to better gasoline mileage when us:ng 
express highways and through reduc- 
tion of insurance rates would offset a 
substantial portion of this increased 
operating cost, while intangible savings 
due to reduced loss of time would un- 
doubtedly more than offset the total 


states, with an 


cents per 


After Analyzing a Grease See An 


f bess QUALITY of a grease depends 
on many factors, such as the physi- 
cal characterst.cs of the oil, the chemi- 
cal and physical characteristics of its 
soap content, and, above all, the meth- 
od of combining the oil and the soap 
to form the grease. There are many 
different types of greases containing 
petroleum oils and soaps composed of 
organic fatty acids and an _ organic 
alkali. These products may have an 
almost endless variety of combinations. 
They may even be combined so that 
two greases made of the same ingre- 
dents are different in appearance and 
lubricating ability. Grease quality or 
in service is, therefore, diffh- 
cult to foretell even if the ingredients 
of the grease are known. 


behavior 


Standard Procedure Set for 
Analyzing Grease 

The American Society for 

Materials 

standard 


Testing 
need for a 

analyzing 
grease and has detailed one under ‘ts 
test number D 128-40. The procedure 
because it involves 
qualitative and quantitative analyses 
of both organic and inorganic com- 
pounds. The results of the test tell 
only how much of each ingredient the 
grease contains and still leave unan- 


OA 


recognizes the 
procedure — for 


is camplicated 


increased cost. 


Fuel and Use Revenue 
for Debt Service 


The following arithmetical example 
illustrates the difference in using fuel 
and use tax revenues for construct.ng 
an express highway on a “pay as you 
go” method, and using them to sup- 
port bonds used to construct such fa- 
cilities. Costs per mile of express high- 
ways vary widely, the greatest element 
in such costs being that of land and 
rights of way. ‘Total cost may vary 
from $500,000 per mile in l'ghtly de- 
veloped areas to $4,000,000 per mile in 
areas of fairly heavy development, al- 
though the latter figure may be greatly 
exceeded where the right of way passes 
through heavy multi-residential, com- 
mercial, or industrial development. A 
figure of $1,500,000 per mile might be 
considered as representative where 
right of way passes through moderately 
built-up areas of single family resi- 
dence with some multiple family and 
commercial uses. 

Assuming 3,750 automobiles, each 
using 600 gallons of gasoline per year, 
an increase in gasoline tax of 2 cents 
per gallon and an increased annual 


swered the question of the perform- 
ance of the grease in actual service, 
because the test cannot determine how 
the grease components were comb:ned. 
At best, the test results give a rough 
idea of grease quality. 


Test Reveals Grease Type 


The test show 


grease is a 


results may that a 
lime-base type—that is, 
one containing calcium soap, water, 
and oil. This common type of cooked 
grease is known to be desirable for 
application where water is present, be- 
cause, since it is water resistant, it is 
dificult for water to remove it from 
the surfaces lubricated. _Lime-base 
greases also are known to be unable 
to withstand temperatures which cause 
the water combined in the grease to 
boil off. When greatly agitated, as in 
fast-moving bearings, lime-base greases 
tend to separate, because the agitat.on 
tends to cause the loss of the water in 
them. 

If a test that a grease is a 
soda-base type (a mixture of sodium 
soap and oil), it generally indicates 
that the grease cannot be used success- 
fully in the presence of water. It can, 
however. be used in fast-moving bear- 
ings and can withstand higher tem- 
peratures than a lime-base grease. 


shows 


use tax of $4 per vehicle, would pro- 
vide an annual increased revenue of 
$60,000. Applying this revenue solely 
to construction of an express h.ghway, 
it would require 25 years to build one 
mile at a cost of $1,500,000, If 40 
year, 214% bonds were issued, this 
revenue would pay interest and repay 
principal on the total cost of one mile 
of highway at the above cost, and con. 
struction could beg:n immediately. 
Total payments of $60,000 per year 
over the 40-year period would 
amount to $2,400,000, of which $goo, 
ooo would be for interest, which would 
average $22,500 per year. This amounts 
to $6 per year or 50 cents per month 
per vehicle. This figure represents the 
extra cost of having the full use of the 
mile of express highway each year of 
the next 40 years, and is the same as 
the cost of having the use of it fora 
15-year period which would not start 
until 25 years from now if the revenue 
were applied to construction only, 

Calculations based on these assump- 
tions ind:cate that a metropolitan area 
with a population of 1,000,000 and a 
motor vehicle registration of 250 per 
1,000 population could finance 65 to 
70 miles of express highways by this 
method. 


Engineer 


Analysis of a grease may show that 
it is an aluminum-base type, wh-ch is 
made by combining an aluminum soap 
and oil. Such a grease resists the action 
of water and can withstand high tem- 
peratures and agitation without break- 
ing down, making it desirable for 
some applications where l:me or soda 
base greases have been unsuccessful. 


Slight Hint of Performance 


There are also mixed-base greases 
and many other types, including thos¢ 
designated as extreme pressure, 0! EP 
Designed for application where high 
pressures exist, these greases usually 
are made with lead soaps, sulfur, chlo 
rine, or chlorine compounds to give 
them high load-carrying ability. Buta 
test of such a grease by the AS lM. 
method will, as in the other cases, 
merely determine the ingredients 1 
the grease. 

If the analysis of a grease does not 
give much indication of its periorm- 
ance in service, how is a grease use 
to know which product to buy? The 
answer can be obtained from a lubr 
cation engineer with exper-ence 
greases and their performance under 
given conditions. 
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Miami, Okla. Rebuilds 


Sewage Treatment Plant 


Backwater from dam submerges former plant. 


The 


new installation features packing-house waste treatment. 


By M. L. Hart, Chief Engineer 
Pate Engineering Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OMPLETE reconstruction of the 
C sewage treatment plant and out- 
fall sewers became necessary at Miami, 
Okla., because of submergence of the 
existing plant and a large portion of 
the outfall lines by waters impounded 
behind the Grand River Dam. This 
city is bounded on the west by the left 
bank of the Grand River and on the 
east by Tar Creek, a tributary of 
Grand River. 

The present sewage collecting sys- 
tem consists of laterals and intercep- 
tors which carry the sewage to two 
ma.n outfall or trunk sewers. The 
trunk sewer on the west was laid along 
the low bank of the Grand River in 
order to avoid heavy limestone rock 
excavation. This limestone underlies 
the ent:re city at depths ranging from 
less than one foot to approximately 12 
feet. The trunk sewer on the east side 
of the city parallels Tar Creek at a 
distance of 500 to 700 feet. 

The present treatment plant, con- 
structed in 1921 and located on the 
left bank of the Grand River at the 
south end of the city, consists of a lift 
station, grit chamber, settling tanks, 
and fixed-nozzle trickling filters. 


Plant Above Maximum 
High Water 


S.nce construction of the Grand 
River Dam has made the present plant 


of no value, the Pate Engineering Co. 


was retained by the city in May 1945 
‘0 prepare contract plans and specifi- 


catons for a new plant, which was to 


be located above maximum high water, 
and the necessary lift stations and out- 
fall sewers. The work called for ex- 
tension of the Tar Creek trunk sewer 
to provide service for a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial and residential de- 
velopment on the north side of the 
City 

Preliminary surveys were started 
“ary in June 1945. The site of the 
few plant was located approximately 
1,500 feet northeast of the existing 
piant. In order to maintain grades on 
‘he Neosho River outfall sewer suffi- 
‘o provide a minimum velocity 
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cient 


of two feet per second, it was neces- 
sary to locate this line on the high 
bank of the Neosho River. Although 
this locat-on results in heavy limestone 
rock excavation, our studies neverthe- 
less justified it economically since the 
alternative would be a route along 
the low bank of the river at flatter 
grades, which would be subject to 
clogging of the lines and retention of 
the sewage in the lines until it became 
septic. The Tar Creek line was also 
designed to maintain a minimum ve- 
locity of 2 feet per second. 

The sewage will flow by gravity in 
these two outfall lines to two lift sta- 
tions, each of which is located approxi- 
mately a quarter-mile from and on 
opposite sides of the new plant. ‘These 
lift stations are each equipped with 
mechanical screens and grinders to 
prevent damage to pumping equip- 
ment and to eliminate the necessity of 
screening at the plant. 

The Neosho station gets service 
from Fairbanks-Morse pumps of 350-, 
650-, and 1,200-gpm capacity, each 
working against a dynamic head of 35, 
3g, and go feet respectively. The Tar 
Creek Station similarly receives service 
by three Fairbanks-Morse pumps but 
with 200-, 200-, and 1,200-gpm capacity 
and working against a 23-, 23-, and 2o0- 
foot dynamic head, 
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During the t:me that the surveys 
were in progress, samples of both do- 
mestic sewage and waste from a local 
meat packing plant were taken, tests 
were then made to determine the or- 
ganic load to be considered in the de- 
sign. Pumpage records were obtained 
from the Miami water department in 
order to arrive at the proper design 
flows. 


New Installations Planned 
for the Plant 


After a study of several types of 
treatment and a comparison of con- 
struction and operation costs, it was 
decided that the most efficient and 
economical plant for sewerage condi- 
tions in this city should embody the 
following features: 

1. Parshall flume with recording 
flow meter. 

2. Primary settling tank designed 
for a two-hour retention period and 
equipped with mechanical sludge col- 
lector and an American Well Works 
telescoping sludge control valve. This 
tank will measure 55 feet long by 18 
feet wide, with an average water depth 
of 914 feet. An American Well Works 
positive flight conveyor working at 2 
feet per minute will collect the sludge. 

3. Two standard rate trickling fil- 
ters. These will measure 140 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet in depth. They 
will carry reaction-driven American 
Well Works rotary distributors with 
four 5-inch arms. Velocity through the 
arms will be 3.5 feet per second at 840- 
gpm flow to the distributors. 

4. Final settling tank designed for 
114-hour retention period and 
American Well 


equipped with an 





— OUTFALL 





140° DIAM. 
TRICKLING FILTER 


HE ADWALL 





A general layout of the new sewage treatment plant at Miami, Okla., showing units to be 
added later. This plant replaces the one submerged by waters impounded behind the 


Grand River Dam. 
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The sewage will flew by gravity through the Tar Creek and Neosho River outfall 
lines to two lift stations. Both are situated approximately a quarter of a mile from 
the new plant, one on either side. Here sewage will be screened and sent on to the plant. 


Works sludge collector and a telescop- 
ing control valve. The tank will meas- 
ure 66 feet long, 18 feet wide, and have 
an 11-foot average water depth. 

5. Fixed-cover sludge digestion 
tank with a separate heat exchanger 
lacated the control house. Sludge 
digester gas is used for fuel. 

6. Primary tank designed for a two- 
hour retention period. Primary treat- 


in 


Gallup, N. Mex., Power Plant Removes Hot 


HE 5,000-kw municipal electric 
Z plant serving Gallup, N. Mex., 
had to adopt roundabout methods of 
removing ashes from its power plant. 
Because of the large clinkers, the reg- 
ular type of ash disposal system did 
not prove practical. To pull ashes 
from the four hoppers, the operators 
rigged a motor-driven hoist with 1,000 
feet of. 14-inch wire rope. With this 
they pulled the loaded steel dump- 
type ash car from the galley out across 
the floor and up a goo-foot incline to 
the dump. ‘ ‘ 

This; however, requiréd a system 
that put the rope in Jeast possible con- 
tact with the ashes and clinkers 
from the galley. To do this, A. H. 
Rumel, the ash hoist operator and 
maintenance foreman, uses the follow- 
method. The rope led from 
the main drum around the dump; at 
the rear cénter it is brought back by 
guiding it around a go° turn through 
a 6-inch sheave back to the dump car 
track. Four rollers mounted horizon- 
tally are used to bring the rope around 
the dump. At the two points of great- 
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ment of the packing plant waste be- 
fore its introduction into the city plant 
was considered essential. This treat- 
ment will be provided by a primary 
tank designed for a two-hour retention 
period and equipped with a mechan- 
ical sludge collector, a preaeration and 
grease removal unit, and a high-capac- 
ity trickling filter. This primary treat- 
ment will reduce the strength of the 


est angularity, vertical rollers also are 
used. 

Mr. Rumel reports that difficulty was 
this installation be- 
damage and smooth 
By changing 

preformed 


encountered in 
cause of rope 
spooling on the drums. 
to 


from non-preformed 


Cable makes a roundabout 


trip to remove 
the ashes and clinkers from the Gallup, 


N. Mex., electric plant. 


ww 
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packing plant wastes to approximately 
that of domestic sewage after it had 
passed through the primary tank. 


Capacity Can Be Increased 


The treatment plant and lift g. 
tions have been designed so that the 
capacity can, be increased 100% at 
minimum cost. At present the major 
pumping units will be three Fairbanks 
Morse vertical, close-coupled pumps, 
one of 640-gpm capacity and two of 
1,040-gpm capacity. All work against 3 
dynamic head of 20 feet. 

Since the settling tanks wil] be 
equipped with telescoping — sludge 
valves that will give the operators 
greater control over sludge with. 
drawals, the plant is able to use the 
faster-acting centrifugal sludge pumps 
and at the same time obtain a very 
much denser sludge. There are four 
of these American Well Works pumps; 
one of 50-gpm capacity, one of 100. 
and two of 200-gpm. The 100-gpm 
pump operates at a speed of 875 rpm; 
the others, at 1,150 rpm. 

A contract of $231,957 was awarded 
to the H. J. Happel Co., of Muskogee, 
Okla., for outfall sewers, and a con- 
tract of $234,339 covering the treat- 
ment plant; ‘lift «statioris, and force 
mains was awarded to Gaines ‘Brothers 
Construction Co., Miami, Okla. These 
contracts were awarded in May of this 
year. The work should be substan- 
tially complete by June of next year 


Ash by Cable Car 


rope he obtained perfect spooling and 
completely eliminated kinks. The hot 
bath method of lubrication used 
and cleaning and lubricating takes 
place approximately twelve times 4 


is 


year. 


International Air Express 
Shipments Up 42.5% in 
First Half of 1946 


| pbbewageninsns i air express ship 


ments registered a gain of 42.5% 
for the first six months of this yea, 
compared with the first half, of 1945 
the Air, Express Division of Railwa) 
Express Agency reports. 

A total of 220,741 shipments wert 
handled at the 13 international al! 
ports, compared with 154,53! 
ments during the first half of the year 
1945, 

International air express is handled 
at Miami, New Orleans, San Francisco 
(Mills Field) , Los Angeles, San Pedro 
Brownsville, Seattle, New York, = 
Paso, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, | arede, 
and Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Federal Aid Now Available 
For Beach Development and 
Prevention of Shore Erosion 


By STEPHEN G. THOMPSON 
Editor 
Shore and Beach 


CEAN and lakefront municipali- 
O ties in all the coastal states may 
soon be able to initiate projects for 
beach development and shore erosion 
prevention projects with federal finan- 
cial assistance of as much as one-third 
of their cost, under a new law signed 
by President Truman on August 13.* 

The goal of state and municipal of- 
ficials concerned with shorefront pro- 
grams for almost 20 years, the new law 
declares that to protect public property 
and encourage healthful recreation, “it 
is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to assist in the con- 
struction, but not the maintenance, of 
works for the improvement and pro- 
tection against erosion by waves and 
currents of the shores of the United 
States that’ are owned by states, mu- 
nicipalities, or other political subdi- 


visions. 


Discussion by 
American Shore and Beach 
Preservation Association 


By coincidence, President Truman 
signed the new law on the same day 
the American Shore and Beach Preser- 
vation Association, the principal spon- 
sor of the bill, opened its first post-war 
summer shorefront meeting at Cedar 
Point Sandusky, Ohio. Recreation of- 
ficials and shorefront structure engi- 
neers from Canada and other states on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, as 
well as the Great Lakes states, attended 
the three-day meeting, which was held 
in conjunction with the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Public Works and the Lake 
Erie Beach Erosion Committee of the 
Ohio Post-War Program Commission. 
| Colonel C. Lacey Hall, senior mem- 
ber, and Dr. Martin A. Mason, princi- 
pal engineer, of the United States 
Beach Erosion Board, Army Engineer 
Corps, spoke at the meeting on fed- 
ucipation in the field of beach 

Os in recent years, but both 
po ‘out that nothing specific about 
P ‘ion of the new law to any 
given project could be stated until the 


= of an official interpretation of 
ped isions by the Office of the Chief 
OF Fngineers. 

z ic Law 


( 727—79 Con —Chapte 
)50 l Session—H_R. A ad tosis 
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The act also author:zes federal con- 
tribution of up to one-third of the cost 
of repairing or protecting seawalls 
erected to prevent erosion endangering 
“a public highway considered by the 
Chief of Engineers sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify protection.” It provides 
that projects can rece-ve assistance only 
after each separate plan has been spe- 
cifically adopted and authorized by 
Congress, after investigation and study 
by the Beach Erosion Board under pro- 
cedures usually followed for river and 
harbor projects. It also authorizes the 
Corps of Engineers to construct the im- 
provement or protection works if re- 
quested to do so by the sponsors. 


Beach Erosion Board to 
Formulate Yardstick 


One of the most interesting aspects of 
the new law is the initial task it will 
give the Beach Erosion Board: to for- 
mulate a yardstick for measuring the 
different degrees of federal, state, and 
municipal interest in any given beach 
to serve as a guide in determining what 
percentage of federal ass:stance it 
might recommend to Congress for each 
project. Presumably such a_ yardstick 
might include the analysis of surveys of 
the number of out-of-city and out-of- 
state automobiles parking near each 
beach, the volume of business at hotels 
dependent on the beach and the home- 
state residence of persons registering 
there, and other economic surveys 
comparable to the surveys of the vol- 
ume of commerce dependent upon or 
affected by a river and harbor project. 

In seeking federal financial assistance 
for combatting erosion, coastal commu- 
nities have contended that use of their 
beaches by visitors from other commu- 
nities and other states justified such 
help; and they have also pointed out 
that ocean storm damage was analagous 
to flood damage suffered by inland 
cities, for which Congress has been ap- 
propriating protection funds for many 
years. 

This demand (in regard to publicly 
owned waterfronts) has now been met 
by the new law outlined in this article. 
A possible procedure for communities 
where all or most of the shorefront is 
in private ownership is also suggested. 


At the Shore and Beach Preservation 
Association meeting much of the dis- 
cussion concerned local beach erosion 
problems along the Ohio shore of Lake 
Erie; but two addresses of general in- 
terest were made by Arthur E. Mor 
gan, chairman of the Natural Resources 
Committee of the Ohio Post-War Pro- 


gram Commission and former chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and by United States Senator 


James W. Huffman of Ohw. 

Dr. Morgan referred to the Ohio 
Conservancy Law, enacted primarily 
for flood control, and suggested that 
the best means for dealing with shore 
protection and development problems, 
which are geographical and have no 
relation to political subdivision boun- 
daries, might consist of the creation of 
special waterfront conservancy districts 
authorized to undertake shore protec- 
tion and improvement programs, ob 
tain federal or state assistance, make 
equitable assessments to cover the re- 
maining costs, etc. 

Senator Huffman, considering Lake 
Erie as a whole, suggested that means 
of dealing with the effects of erosion, 
changes in the water level, the develop 
ment of shorefront parks, and other 
lake problems might best be handled 
by creating an even larger organiza- 
tion: a regional public agency repre- 
senting the states bordering on the 
lake, or even an international agency, 
including Canadian representation. 


Where Shorefront Is in 
Private Ownership 


During the meeting there also was 
much discussion and speculation on 
how the new federal law might be of 
any benefit to communities where all 
or most of the shorefront was in pri- 
vate ownership, inasmuch as the law 
limits assistance to public property. 

In this connection, the Association 
later released the following statement 
by H. W. Ordeman, consulting engi 
neer for the president of the borough 
of Richmond, city of New York, de 
scribing how in one case a few years 
ago a large section of private beach 
front was converted into public lands 
in New York to facilitate the construc 
tion of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
boardwalk and public beach on Staten 
Island as a WPA project—a procedure 
that might be found possible in other 
states having riparian laws similar to 
those in New York: 

“Since the laws of the state of New York 
stipulate that riparian rights of land un 
der water can only be owned by the ad 
jacent uplands, a strip of land 1-foot wide 
along the highwater line for a distance of 
7,500 feet was deeded to the city of New 
York by the private owners. 

“Where ripa was under upland owne! 
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ship, private owners gave deeds to the city ciiy under the agreement was approxi- ification of it should be adopted as 3 
4 


for such ripa. Where ripa was still vested mately $2,000,000, and the cost of the ossible means Tin Sr 
pein yet ined this riba 1 boardwalk and beach (widened andim- “ans of converting other pri. 
in the state, the city acquired this ripa by yoardwalk and beach (widen vate lands into public shore 
being owner of the 1 foot of upland. proved by hydraulic fill) was the same i ah haar Par th to at- 
: m o qualify fo oT: 
“Where the aforementioned procedures amount. ” P . q y tor federal assistance 
were completed, all of the land outshore “This method allowed full development om — ee OF protection PIo}- 
from the uplands was then public land of the uplands by the owners and gave ect, it might also be noted that jt 
and the city proceeded with development them use of a public beach that increased would probably be Particularly adyis 
of the boardwalk and beach. the values of their properties. able for any locality first to make sure 


“An agreement was made between the 
city and the owners that in exchange for 
the deeding of the 1-foot of upland and 


“When this project was first discussed, that adequate zoning ordinances were 


it was found that the tax arrears on the in effect for all the land involved aa 
uplands were exceptionally high, but since dined 


such ripa as was privately owned, that a enaatiistins ak Gas tench, cad tinh that no undesirable development mighi 
pee public — eee be the arrears are small in comparison with spring up right behind the public 
constructed at no cost to upland owners. the assessed valuation of the property.” , - : : ; 

This was done by a WPA grant. is iat beach line after completion of the im. 


“The value of the land deeded to the If the proc edure above or some mod- provement. 


Green Bay Simplifies Its Tax Accounting Job 


Accounting machines prepare tax roll and triplicate tax bill 
in one operation with double cross-check maintained at all 
times. One of these is also used for preparing payroll records. 


By JOHN TEASE, Comptroller 
Green Bay, Wis. 












































































































































HE BUDGET for the city of for approximately 16,000 property sessments which may be levied. 
Green Bay, Wis., is usually ap- owners. Two Elliott Fisher accounting ma: 
proved each year during the first week A further complication is introduced chines and an Addressograph do this 
in December. Tax collections must by the Wisconsin laws requiring that works. The Addressograph equ.pment 
start the following January 1. Conse- each tax bill show a complete break- inserts the name and address of the 
quently, we have less than thirty days down of the total tax into the various property owner and a description of 
to prepare the tax roll and tax bills tax classifications plus any special as- the property. 
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Green Bay, Wis., speeds up its tax accounting work by using machines 
which prepare the above assessment roll, tax roll, and tax bill. One of 
these machines is used to prepare payroll work shown at right. 
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In a preliminary operation the 
Elliott Fisher machines are used to pre- 
pare the assessment roll. The assessed 
valuation amounts for each property 
are entered in the proper classification 
columns and the total assessed valua- 
tion is shown in the total valuation 
column. The “Star Clear Signal” 
shown after this amount automatically 
proves the correctness of this compu- 
tation. Individual column totals are 
automatically accumulated as the 
amounts are entered. At the end of 
each sheet the totals of the various 
classification columns are cleared and 
are proved automatically with the total 
of the total valuation column. Thus, a 
double cross-check is maintained at all 
‘imes on the accuracy of the work. 


. The three-part tax bill is furnished 
interleaved with one-time carbon pa- 
per. This triplicate tax bili and the 
‘ax roll are prepared in one operation 
with the accounting machines. The 
same method of proof described above 
isu ed to prove the accuracy of each 
line entry and of each sheet progress- 
'vely. Consequently, any errors which 
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may occur are immediately detected. 


The flexibility of these machines 
permits them to be used for accounting 
jobs other than tax work. For instance, 
one of these machines is also used 
throughout the year for preparing our 
payroll records. The employee’s pay 
check with earnings statement, em- 
ployee’s earning record, and depart- 
mental payroll record are posted, bal- 
anced, and proved in one operation. 


English Soil for 
Montreal Parks 


we, the flow of tourists from 

all parts of the world toward 
Canada resumes—as all Canada hopes 
it will soon—English visitors to Mon- 
treal will be able to go to one or the 
other of the city’s numerous parks, and 
stand on their native soil. 

In pretty nearly every park in the 
city, and especially in all the new parks 
now being laid out by the Montreal 
Parks Department (ten, this year), a 


Payroll records and employee’s earning record and check. Same machine used in preparing tax records shown at left. 


section is being set aside as belonging 
to a particular part of England and is 
actually being made with soil and rock 
from that part. 

The origin of the idea lies in the 
fact that, owing to the urgent need of 
food and other supplies in Europe, 
ships are being rushed over here in 
ballast to get the required grain, cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries. They can- 
not wait for a paying cargo for the 
westbound trip. Wherever they un- 
load in England, they p-ck up as quick- 
ly as possible a ballast load, and 
the ballast is invariably composed of 
earth, sand, and rubble from war de 
vastated areas. 

When the ships reach Montreal, the 
quicker they can get rid of their bal- 
last the better they like it; so the Parks 
Department sends trucks to meet the 
ships and carry away their ballast load 
of English earth, rubble, building 
wreckage, etc. They obtain a certifi- 
cate from the ship’s master as to the 
neighborhood from which the rubble 
came, and carefully keep it segregated. 


A. E. Perks. 
9 
















Calling All Snow Plows 


Cities use a wide variety of equipment when clearing their 
streets of snow. This spot photographic check shows the way 
some of them operated last winter. 

















i—The Peoria munictpal airport 
its runways cleared by a Caterpillar 
diesel 212 motor grader with a V-type 
plow and snow wing. 


et 





2—This Barber-Greene loader eats int 
a windrow of snow at Bangor, Maine, 
to help clear snow that has been 
plowed. 






3—Up in Halifax, Nova Scotia, a 
Trackson Traxcavator loading hard 
packed snow into trucks, works on one 
of the main streets after one of Nova 
Scotia’s worst blizzards. 








j1—When the heavy snows hit Syracuse 
N. Y., officials did not stop at half-wa 
measures but called out such rugged 
dirt moving equipment as this LeTow 
neau angledozer powered by a Cater 
pillar diesel D-7 tractor. Four other 
diesel tractors with scrapers were also 
on the job. 













5—Kenmore, N. Y., tackles a snou 
bank with a Haiss loader and gets 
good results. 
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in Pittsburgh the city uses on 
idential streets this Trojan one- 
patrol equipped with a V-plow 
ered by an International tractor 
lear a passageway through the 
Note the comfortable enclosed 

r the operator. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho, calls out a Le- 
neau Carryall scraper powered by 
terpillar diesel D-6 tractor to re 
snow from its streets. 


York City has a flood of Sno- 
that it uses to keep its streets clear. 
ipplieation of salt keeps the snow 

mealy condition, which is easily 
Wed 
In Duluth, Minn., an Athey Moto- 
er tosses snow away from the 
fire station. This unit gets a lot 
use in the summer, loading various 
pes of material for street surfacing. 


he Sno-Go clears a runway in 
| vigorous fashion at Rochester, 
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Long-Range Water Works Program 
Yields Dividends to Salamanca, N. Y. 


A DEQUATE supply and distribu 


t:on of water may be a problem 
in many municipalities today, but not 
at Salamanca, N. Y. This community, 
nestled in the upper regions of the Al- 
legheny mountains, is enjoying the 
benefits of far-sighted planning on the 
part of its Superintendent and Board 
of Public Works. The water supply is 
ample, its distribution is thorough, and 
its financial condition is healthy even 
with a low rate schedule. 

This does not mean that Salamanca 
has not had the increase in demand 
for water that other cities have had. 
Although the city is located in one of 
the most picturesque areas in eastern 
United States, it depends on industry 
for its existence. It has food process- 
ing plants and manufacturing plants 
that had vital tasks to perform during 
the war and are equally busy now. 
Some of these plants manufactured 
parts for the atomic bomb. It also is 
an important rail center serving rail- 
roads that are carrying greater loads 
than ever in the:r history. All these 
facilities require water, and many of 
them water of the highest quality; Sal- 
amanca can take care of their needs 
easily w:thout excessive charges to the 
consumer. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact 
that one of the railroads bottles the 
water and serves it in their dining 
cars, advertising it as “Sparkling Moun- 
tain Spring Water,” and that indus- 
try bottles it for use in storage bat- 
teries in place of distilled water. 


Personnel Know System 


are for Sala- 
manca’s favored situation. One is that 
its superv.sory personnel have been on 
the job long enough to know thor- 
oughly every detail of the system's 
characteristics; the other is that the 
men in charge of policy were farsighted 
enough to prepare long-range pro- 
grams and anticipate correctly the de- 
velopment of the system. 

Charles E. Weagraff, the present su- 
perintendent, has held that position 
for the past twenty years and was chief 
engineer for the preceding fourteen 
years. He knows every inch of the dis- 
tr.bution system and is as familiar 
with the supply as he is with his own 
pulsebeat. The utility has for many 
years operated under the direction of 
a three-man board which is appointed 
by the mayor but cannot be removed 
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There two reasons 


by him. Each man is appointed tor 
three years and the terms do not 
expire concurrently. One man’s term 
is completed each year, thus providing 
a constant rotat.on in membership, but 
at the same time giving each new 
member two experienced colleagues to 
work with. 


Background of System 


The water service, using wood pipe 
for the distribution system, was estab- 
lished in 1884 as a private enterprise. 
In 1905 the city purchased the system, 
paying $90,000 for all appurtenances. 
At that time the service reached only 
, of the city, the other half getting 
its supply from wells. In 1946, with 
the utility serving 10,000 people, it is 
worth $569,000, has 31,000 services, and 
furnishes water at 60 to 100 psi 
through 45 miles of mains varying in 
size from 4 to 18 inches. It uses two 
reservoirs, one with a concrete cover 
holding 414% mg, the other an open 
reservoir holding 4 mg. Supplement- 
ing this is a series of fourteen wells 
located at the pumping station, all 80 
feet deep and each yielding an aver- 
age of 400 mgd. The reservoirs are lo- 
cated in the mountains overlooking 
the city and are served by a 1,026- 
acre watershed. In normal operation 
the reservoirs float on the system just 
as does a standard overhead water 
tank. Each night, during the off-peak 
period, the plant will pump water 
from wells into the system, with the 
excess replenishing the reservoirs. 


» 4,07 
50°'/ 


Aside from chlorination, the op), 
treatment required is the addition oj 
chloramines to the water by the proc. 
ess of feeding chlorine and ammopi, 
through two Wallace & Tiernan chlor. 
nators. The system is completely me. 
tered. 

The watershed is one of the exam 
ples of long-range planning. Abou 
th-rty years ago the board set up a 
program of reforesting the area, and 
each year since they have planted an 
allotment of trees, chiefly balsam, 
Scotch and white pine, and red spruce 
Altogether around 650,000 of | thes 
trees have been planted. These have 
not only protected the watershed, but 
in the next four or five years will start 
yielding a cash crop of fine lumber 
The board maintains a forester and an 
assistant to patrol the watershed and 
maintain this valuable asset. 

One of the periods of greatest ac 
tivity in the enlargement of the water 
system occurred during 1929-34, when 
prices were at their lowest. It was 
during this time that the 44-mg cov- 
ered reservoir was constructed and dis 
tribution mains were extended to 
serve all parts of the city. 





Board Operates Electric Sytsem 


The same board that operates the 
water works also operates the munici- 
pally owned electric distr:bution sys- 
tem. This was purchased in 1905 for 
$30,000. It now has a valuation o! 
$412,000 and an annual revenue 0! 
$180,000. 


Tax System Limits Good Low-Cost Housing 


ISCUSSING the relation of the 

taxation problem to the housing 
problem in his 1946 book, Breaking 
the Building Blockade (University of 
Chicago Press). Robert Lasch says: 


“If assessments could be removed from 
politics and fixed scientifically according 
to actual values, we would still face other 
problems arising from the traditional sep- 
aration of assessments on land and im- 
provements. Real property taxes are gen- 
erally levied from go to 50% on land 
and the rest on improvements (houses 
and buildings). Inevitably, such a 
method of taxation tends to encourage 
the holding of idle land for speculative 
purposes and to discourage building ex- 
cept when the prospective returns are 
high enough to support the new taxes 
which improvements will add. Our tax 
system thus contributes directly to those 


influences which weight the scale on the 
side of high-cost housing accessible only 
to high-income families. . . . 

“It may be said that this tax system 
flows naturally from the idea of private 
property in land. But the point here 
that it works against good housing at low 
cost. Because vacant land can be held 
without tax penalty, subdividers ate ¢™ 
couraged, in boom times, to create an 
oversupply of building lots. As the land 
stands idle year after year, the taxes be: 
come delinquent. High prices and back 
taxes together dissuade builders from oC 
cupying the long-idle land; when activity 
picks up, they tend to push on hevond it 
into new subdivisions freshly created for 
their purpose. Here the land may be 
cheaper; but the invisible costs, such # 
transportation, tend to offset the saving: 
In any case the result is a patchwork o 
development instead of orderly growth: 
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Garbage Collection System Embodies 
High Standards of Sanitation 


By GLENN P. MANZ How the unique garbage collection and sewage 
Director of Public Service disposal system of Lansing, Mich., operates 
Lansing, Mich. 
\NSING'S garbage and sewage The trucks that we use have a 3-ton filters and disposed on farms and gat 
L d | system embodies the capacity with steel platforms and stake dens in the vicinity. 
1p io handle the insanitary bodies. Each truck carries a crew ol The empty cans go into a mechani 
stes from a city. It has been four men, and starts its day’s work at cal washer that sprays them with water 
ug ) its present state of devel- the city yard where the trucks are heated to 190°F, completely cleaning 
n continuous improvements stored. Leaving the yard, each truck them inside and out. The temperature 
nstituted in 1917. travels a predetermined route loaded of the water is thermostatically con 
I y owns and operates the gar- w.th approximately 200 clean cans. trolled and the heating is done by 
g lection system, including the As the truck proceeds on its route, mixing live steam with the cold wate 
uselves. The cans are rented the crew exchanges the clean cans for The steam is supplied by a 150-hp 
users at $3.00 per year with a the filled ones which are picked up at boiler fired by digester gas. 
liscount of $0.50 if the rental fee is the rear yard of the residence. When The collecting trucks make _ three 
d before May 15. The fiscal year the truck is loaded, it proceeds to the trips daily except Saturday when only 
gins and ends on May 1. A special sewage and garbage disposal plant two trips are required. Five trucks 
vice is given restaurants and hotels, where it is weighed and the actual collect residential garbage; one collects 
| the rental charge is in proportion weight of the garbage computed. The garbage from restaurants and_ hotels. 
he service requ-red. garbage is then unloaded; the cans are During the canning season extra trucks 
The distinctive feature of our city’s now emptied and sorted to remove and crews are employed, and twice-a 
lection system is that we collect the large bones and any rubbish which week service is then given. We use a 
illed can itself, replacing it with an might have been placed in the cans. pickup truck to make spec.al delivery 
empty one at the customer's premise. The workmen then feed the garbage of cans to new customers, as well as 
We take the can with the garbage to a into the grinders and, after diluting to furnish an occasional extra pickup 
ral grinding station located at the it with water, transfer it to the diges where necessary. 
ewage treatment plant, empty it, tion tanks by means of pneumatic ejec The crews collect over 20,000 cans 
im it clean so that there is no pos- tors. The digesting garbage-sewag¢ each week on a once-a-week pickup 
lity of inmsanitary contamination, combination produces about 3 cubic During May of this year—a_ typical 
in a rack to be returned to feet of gas per capita per day. The di month — our earbage collections 
holder gested sludge is dewatered on vacuum imounted to 1,297.5 tons 


Xicut: Here is one of Lansing’s collection trucks 
ed with 200 clean garbage cans. As each fill d 
bicked up by the men, it is re placed with a 


ne 


LOWER RIGHT: Here the workmen are feeding the 
into the Jeffrey grinders. After it is diluted 
ater, it is transferred to the digestion tanks 

eumatic ejectors. 


Ow After the cans are emptied, they are fed 
; 

mechanical washer that completely cleans 

nside and out with water heated to 190° F 
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sriefly, our plant consists of grit 
removal in a mechanically cleaned grit 
chamber, reduction of the larger solids 
by the use of a set of comminutors, 
pre-aerat.on, primary settling, and ac- 
tivated sludge treatment followed by 
final All sludge, including 
excess activated sludge, goes with the 


settling. 


ground garbage to a set of fixed-cover 
sludge digestion tanks. A set of two 
Oliver vacuum filters with 200 square 
feet of filter area dewater the sludge, 
and a Nichols multiple hearth furnace 
reduces it to an inert sanitary residue. 
We handle the garbage by two Jef- 
frey's hammermill grinders, each with 
a capacity of 6 tons per hour. We 
plan to add two additional grinders 
when the plant is expanded. Pneu- 
matic ejectors transfer the ground gar- 
bage to the digesters. 
calculate, we 
produce about 2 cubic feet of gas per 


As nearly as we can 
capita per day by the digestion process. 
We use this gas for all heating proc- 
esses around the plant. Some of it 
goes for fuel in the incinerator; some 
is used steam boiler 
that furnishes hot water for garbage 
can washing and plant heating; and 
some is utilized in the 240-hp Climax 
gas engine that is directly connected to 
a Roots-Connersville blower which fur- 
for the activated sludge. 


to operate the 


nishes gas 





This is the building at Lansing, Mich., that houses the sewage and garbage disposal plan; 


This gas generation is active, and 
careful operation of the tanks is re- 
quired. When garbage is introduced, 
digestion begins almost immediately; 
and the high rate of gas production 
results in turbulence in the digesting 
garbage and sewage. This creates the 
problems: of having the supernatant 
liquor carry a high percentage of 
solids, 

Our experience indicates that if gar- 
bage and sewage are to be digested to- 
gether a plant should have from 50 to 
100% the digester capacity one nor- 
mally uses when designing on a cubic- 
foot-per-capita basis. This actually is 
not the best way to design; a more in- 
telligent method would be to use a 


basis of cubic feet per pound of yola. 
tile solids. Stage digestion is a better 
way of operating also. 

The total cost of operating the col. 
lection system and the grinding of the 
garbage for the past year was $105,592 
OF this, $42,721 was collected as rent 
from the users of this service. We re 
cently established a new rate that 
should bring the return to approxi 
mately $54,000. The sale of bones 
sorted out before the garbage is 
ground, brings in approximately $1, 
500. Considerable savings are also real 
ized from the utilization of approxi 
mately 125,000 cubic feet of gas pro 
duced each day from digestion of the 
garbage. 


Milwaukee Uses Loader To Clean Its Beaches 


HE Milwaukee County Park Com- 
I mission set out to solve one prob- 
lem and turned up with 


three. Officials of the Park Commis- 
sion required a process for screening 


answers tor 


top soil and compost used throughout 
the park areas; they also needed some 
method of screening clay used on ball 
diamonds; and, lastly, the officials were 
faced with the problem of removing 
debris from sand on _ the bathing 
beaches. 

To screen the top soil and compost, 
Elmer E. 
Equipment, 
Barber-Greene 


Berg, then Superintendent of 
used a standard model 
loader, which 


bucket 
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he combined with a vibrating screen 
attachment, producing a combination 
that blended excellently with the two. 
He further discovered that by varying 
the size of the screen he could proc- 
ess the clay for the ball diamonds 
without difficulty. 

The Park Commission was then also 
faced with the problem of removing 
debris from sand on bathing beaches. 
After trying out the new method on 
Bradford Beach, it was found to work 
excellently. This year, the new 
method was applied to screen the en- 
tire beach. 

In screening beach sand, the bucket 


This beach - clean- 
ing device is built 
around a_Barber- 
Greene bucket 
loader. The Mil- 
waukee County 
Park Commission 
uses it not only for 
this task but also 
for mixing compost 


and_ conditioning 
clay for ball dia- 
‘ monds. 


cut 8 feet wide to 4 
Elevated to the 


sand _ passes 


loader takes a 
depth of 8 inches. 
screening device, the 
through and then returns to the beac’ 
behind the loader. Debris is chuted 
to a container similar to a mortar box 
which is dragged along the side of th 
unit. 

The rig handily removes broke! 
glass, pieces of tin, stones, nails, hait 
pins and safety pins, belt buckles, a 
covers, pocket knives, rings, toys, !P 
stick, tags, keys, wire, and a few nickels 
and dimes. In an 8-hour period th 
combination can cover 700 to 50 
lineal feet, or approximately 6,000 
square feet of area. 

George Hansen is Superintenden 
of Parks, and Robert L. Powers | 
Superintendent of Equipment tor ™ 
Milwaukee County Park Commission 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 





Correction 
In the September issue in an : 
fa 


lustration showing a sewage ‘ 
at Sea Girt, N. J., the outfall was 
reported as being made of \ ded 
steel. The outfall line is fabricated 
of wrought iron pipe. 
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The City and the Venereally Infected 


Legal Rights in Examination and Detention 


campaign 


sainst the venereal diseases has 


been conducted by official and volun- 
tary agencies in this country for more 


than forty years. During the first dec- 
ade of this movement, most of the ac- 
tivities were educational rather than 
legal, although noteworthy progress in 
administrative procedures was made 
in 1911 when syphilis and gonorrhea 
were first required to be reported in 


the st 


ate of California. 


t was not until the first World War 
that extensive legal measures against 
the venereal diseases were put into 
effect by our federal and state govern- 
By this time the diseases were 
reportable to health departments in 
most states, although often in strict 
confidence and by number rather than 


ments 


by na 
nance 


me. 


s, and regulations 


In many states laws, ordi- 
had_ been 


adopted for the mandatory examina- 


vion 


for venereal 


disease of certain 


classes of persons, such as prostitutes 
and vagrants, and for the quarantine 
or isolation of those found or known 


to be 


infected. 


\s a result of this legislation and its 
enforcement by public health, police, 


and « 


ther officials, the courts 


were 


called upon in numerous instances to 
rule upon the validity of the laws and 
the manner of their enforcement. Be- 
tween 1918 and 1924 at least a score 
of decisions on this subject were re- 
ported, although in only a few in- 
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A Problem Accentuated by 


the War 


vecause of the increased con- 
n, on the part of many mu- 
il governments and public 
th departments, with the 
blem of venereal diseases as 


legacy of the war, THE AM#RI- 
CAN City has published three 


ious articles on various 
es of this subject within the 
year, Readers desiring fur- 
information on the city’s 
in the war on venereal dis- 

may therefore refer to 
lesale Blood Tests for Ve- 
| Diseases’ by George A. 
on, August 1945; “Cities 
the Public Health of the Fu- 
‘by Haven Emerson and 
ha Luginbuhl, November 

and “Weapons for the 

War on Prostitution” by 
nas Devins, January 1946. 
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By JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. Ph., LL.D 


stances by the courts of last resort or 
final appeal. (Tobey, J. A., Public 
Health Law, New York. The Com- 
monwealth Fund [2nd Ed.] 1939.) 


In the period between the two 
world wars only about half a dozen 
court decisions were handed down. 
With the advent of World War II, 
however, and an intensification of the 
campaign against the venereal diseases, 
cases of action dealing with compul- 
sory examination and detention of the 
venereally infected began to appear in 
the courts again, with the result that 
a number of important decisions on 
this matter have been recorded in the 
last few years. 

Under the United States plan of 
government these court decisions are 
as much a part of the law of the land 
as is legislation. They enunciate prin- 
ciples of law which are legal dogma in 
the state of origin, and are persuasive 
and influential in other jurisdictions. 
All city officials should be thoroughly 
familiar with these principles of law. 


Examination of the Individual 


The right of compulsory physical ex- 
amination of individuals was not rec- 
ognized in the common law, the basis 
of our jurisprudence. Neither admin- 
istrative bodies nor courts could com- 
pel a person to submit to such an ex- 
amination against his will, nor to have 
a blood test or any other type of lab- 
oratory test, or even an x-ray with- 
out his consent. In 1902, for example, 
it was held in an Iowa decision that a 
compulsory examination of a person 
accused of rape, to determine the ex- 
istence of venereal disease, was im- 
proper as a denial of the constitutional 
right of due process of law. (State v. 
Height [1g02], 117 Ia. 650, g1 N.W. 
935, 94 A.S.R. 323, 59 L-R.A. 437). 

Modern legislation has changed this 
rule. Statutes generally authorize com- 
pulsory physical examinations and lab- 
oratory tests, including blood tests, 
where such examinations are neces- 
sary to the public welfare, as in the 
protection of the public health, in 
criminal matters, and in certain types 
of civil litigation. In some 28 of our 
states, laws have been adopted requir- 
ing freedom from venereal disease, as 
shown by appropriate laboratory and 
clinical tests, as a prerequisite for mar- 
riage. In a number of states similar 


examinations are required by law of 
all pregnant women. 

State laws, city ordinances, and 
health department regulations pro- 
mulgated in accordance with law now 
generally authorize the examination 
for venereal infections of persons who 
are reasonably suspected of having 
these afflictions. Coming automatically 
within the category of the reason- 
ably suspected are certain classes of 
persons, such as habitual prostitutes 
and inmates of houses of ill fame. 
Other persons must, however, be re- 
garded and treated with some degree 
of caution and circumspection, in or- 
der not to infringe upon the vested 
legal rights and privileges of American 
citizens. 

The right of examination is not an 
absolute one. It can be exercised un- 
der the law by public health officials 
only when they have definite facts 
which offer reasonable grounds for 
suspecting the existence of these mal- 
adies. Mere caprice, curiosity, assump- 
tion, whim, or hearsay are insufficient 
to support such drastic action. Sound 
judgment and factual evidence that 
the examination is actually necessary 
to the public good are required. 

On several occasions the courts have 
held that examinations in particular 
cases have not been justified by the 
facts, and in at least one case a sub- 
stantial award of damages was allowed 
against a health officer for such an im- 
proper action (Rock v. Carney [1g21], 
216 Mich. 280, 185 N.W. 798, 22 A.L. 
R. 1178). In all of these decisions the 
validity of the law itself was not ad 
versely ruled upon, but only the spe 
cific mode of its application. 

The most recent decision of a court 
of last resort on this important subject 
is one handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois in 1944 (Peo. ex rel 
Baker v. Strautz [1944], 386 Ill. 360 
54 N.E. [gnd] 441). Under the terms 
of a state law, two women were ar 
rested for soliciting prostitution and 
were ordered by a justice of the peace 
to submit to an examination for ve- 
nereal disease. They refused and pe- 
titioned for writs of habeas corpus, 
which were denied in the lower courts, 
and finally came to the Supreme Court 
for adjudication. Once again the 
writ was denied and the petitioners 
remanded to the custody of the chief 
of police until they had submitted to 
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the examination at a health depart- 
ment clinic. 

In upholding this law as a valid ex- 
ercise of the police power, the court 
pointed out that prostitutes are nat- 
ural subjects of and carriers of ve- 
nereal disease, and that for the pro- 
tection of the public health their de- 
tention and examinat on is proper 
and reasonable. A city ordinance of 
the same type was sustained by the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas in 
(City of Little Rock v. 
1942], 1643 S.W. [2d] 705). 
these 


1942 
Smith [Ark. 
In both of 
considerable reliance 
was placed on a Kansas case of 1919 
(Ex parte McGee {1919}, 105 
514, 185 P. 14, 8 A.L.R. 831). 
The other side of the picture is pre- 
sented in a 1944 decision in the Dis 
trict of Columbia. After receiving a 
report that a soldier had contracted 
venereal certain wo- 
man, a health department physician 
visited the woman’s residence, but was 
unable to 


decisions 


Kans. 


disease from a 


gain admission and con 
ducted a conversation through a 
locked door with an unknown person, 
while a dog was barking v:olently. The 
nevertheless, haled to 
court, although her attorney offered to 
independent medical exam- 
ination that she was free from. ve- 
nereal disease. The trial court refused 
to entertain this evidence and con- 
victed the woman, appealed. 
The Municipal Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia sustained the 
regulation of the D‘strict Commission- 
ers requiring examinations for ve- 
nereal disease, but held that no rea- 
sonable grounds for suspicion had 
been proven in this case (Huffman v. 
D. C. [D. C. 1944], 39 A. [2d.] 558). 

“The burden,” said the court, “is 
not upon the person suspected unless 
she be a known prostitute, but upon 
the health officer.” 


woman was, 


show by 


who 


Detention of Individuals 


The power of the state to require 
and enforce the quarantine or isola- 
tion of persons suffering from danger 
ous communicable diseases is well es- 
tablished in 


Equally 


(American jurisprudence. 
well settled is the principle 
that this power may be delegated by 
the state to cit’es and other municipal 
corporations, and to boards or depart- 
ments of health (Tobey, J. A. op. ctt.). 

Venereal infections are in the cate 
gory of dangerous communicable dis- 
eases Any person known to be af- 
flicted with syphilis, gonorrhea, chan- 
croid, or other venereal disease in con- 
tagious form may be quarantined in a 
suitable place on the order of the 
health department. No court order is, 
in general, necessary although some 


of the persons infected are referred to 
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the health authorities by the courts. 

A person so quarantined is, how- 
ever, entitled to have the legality of 
his detent:on determined by a proper 
court action. This is accomplished by 
a petition for a writ of habeas corpus. 

Although persons bringing such 
writs often have contested the consti- 
tutional-ty of the laws imposing quar- 
antine, in no instance have the courts 
ever ruled against such laws. In a few 
cases individuals have been released 
on court order for good and sufficient 
reasons, but in most instances the de- 
tention has been upheld. 

In 1922 the Supreme Court of Ohio 
in a leading case (Ex parte Company 
[1922], 106 Oh. St. 50, 1929 N.E. 204) 
susta‘ned the detention of two prosti- 
tutes who had been found to be sufter- 
ing from venereal disease. In_ this 
case they had been quarantined under 
the terms of the Sanitary Code which 
had been adopted by the State Public 
Health Council. Exactly along the 
same lines is a Florida decision of 1943 
(Varholy v. Sweat [1943}. 15% Fla. 571, 
15 So. [2d.] 267), in which the Su- 
preme Court of that state upheld the 
quarantine of a person having gon- 
orrhea, under the rules of the State 
Board of Health. 

Quarantine may be imposed in any 
suitable place, and not necessarily in 
the city or origin of the disease. Thus, 
in a recent Arkansas decision (City of 
Little Rock v. Smith, supra), it was 
held that detention of a_ prostitute 
from Little Rock in a government 
hosnital in Hot Springs was proper. 
It has likewise been held, in a recent 
Tennessee case (State ex rel Kennedy 
v. Head [Tenn. 1945], 185 S.W. [ed.] 
530) that a person who has escaped 
from quarantine for venereal disease 
mav be fined, as well 2s recommitted. 
Quarantine is a procedure for which 


bail 1s not grantea, 

Confinement: in prison of persony 
who wilfully infect others with 
nereal disease, contrary to the terms 
of a statute making such Exposure a 
criminal offense, has been upheld jn 
two recent cases in the Oklahoma 
Crim.nal Court of Appeals (Epps vy, 
State [1942], 69 Okla. Cr. 460, 104 P 
[2d.] 262. Ex parte Brown (Okla 
1943], 139 P. [2d.] 196). 

The existence of venereal] infections 
may be determined from clinical symp. 
tons or by laboratory tests, or both, 4 
single positive or negative laboratory 
test should always be confirmed by 4 
second, because these tests, while r: 
liable, are not infallible. If two tests 
g-ve divergent results, a third should 
be made. A _ health official is not 
liable for an honest mistake in judg 
ment, but if he orders quarantine on 
the strength of a single positive test 
and then discovers in a court action 
that the defense has brought in an ar 
ray of reputable medical talent to 
show that his client does not have the 
disease, the health official may be em 
barrassed. 

As a general rule, however, the de. 
termination by a health officer that an 
individual is infected is conclus-ve in 
the absence of bad fa:th or gross er- 
ror, and it is usually sufficient to jus 
tify quarantine for such time as the 
health officer may deem necessary for 
the protection of the public health. 

In the segregation of the venereally 
infected a city must use due care to 
prevent the spread of the disease. In 
a Florida case of several years ago a 
city was held liable to an individual 
for negligence in permitting him to 
contract a venereal disease from a fel 
low prisoner, carcerated in the city jail 
(Lewis v. City of Miami [1937], 127 
Fla. 426, 173 So. 150). 





LL PERSONS arrested in Cleve- 
land on charges of intoxication, 
vagrancy or vice will receive immedi- 
ate, thorough phvsical examinations in 
a new city jail clinic slated to begin 
operations September t. 
The clinic is being established to 
from 
hospitalized 


being 
jailed when 
gravely in need of medical care. The 
clinic also is expected to safeguard 
health by discovering commu- 
nicable diseases in prisoners. 


prevent deaths persons 


instead of 


public 


\ physician will be present at the 
police station at all times to examine 
prisoners as they arrive to be sure none 
is suffering from such diseases or in- 
juries as pneumonia, gangrene, tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, or skull-fracture. 





City Operates Clinic for Prisoners 


Welfare officials emphasized that e& 
tablishment of the clinic did not imply 
any criticism of the police department 
since police officers are not supposed 
to be qualified diagnosticians rhe 
physicians on duty at the new clinic 
will be assisted by a nurse and X-ray 
operator from the city hospital 

In Cleveland about 15.000 persons 
are arrested annually for intox 
vagrancy and vice. All these will be 


;t10n, 


given thorough examinations. Those 
found in need of hospitalization will 
be sent directly to the city hospital. 
Records of all examinations will be 
studied by medical and welfare experts 

lations 


in an effort to determine corre 
between illness, injury and cri! 

—News Rulletin, Public Adminis(ration 
Clearing House. 
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Negro Town of Princeville, N. C, 
Is Unusual Among U. S. Communities 


This Eastern Carolina settlement is reputedly the only town in the 
United States to be incorporated and operated entirely by Negroes. 


\ THE affairs of the nation the 
- tlement of Princeville, 
v ( singular claim to fame, 
ie te he utedly the only town in 


the United States to be incorporated 
and operated entirely by Negroes. 
With an estimated total of 1,000 in- 
ill Negro, Princeville is 
number two town in the Eastern Caro- 
lina county of Edgecombe, being sec- 
ond only to Tarboro, the county seat. 
The settlement, which has probably 
heen mn existence since around 1872, 
was earlier known as Freedom Hill. 
Through the efforts of several Tarboro 
was incorporated under the 
Private Laws of North Carolina on 
February 20, 1885; and since that time, 
it has operated without outside inter- 
except for occasional law en- 


hab.tants 


aquzens 


vention 
forcement iid. 

Located yust across the Tar River 
from Tarboro in an area of about three- 
larters of a mile, Princeville is gov- 
i mayor with four commission- 
' 


ers, a clerk, a treasurer, a tax collector, 


and a police chief. The town supports 


eighteen businesses, including a garage, 


Mat 
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a blacksmith shop, a grist mill, a small 
cement block works, several grocery 
and general merchandise stores, and a 
few service stations. For legal, medi- 
cal, and dental services, however, the 
citizens of Princeville must go to the 
Negro section of East Tarboro, where 
Pr.nceville’s children attend school 
after the fourth grade. 


Electricity Brought to Community 


Perhaps the most amazing of Prince- 
ville’s undertakings was the bringing 
of electricity in 1920. By an additional 
rate of 25 cents annually on each 
$100 worth of real and personal prop- 
erty, the town has this year just com- 
pleted payment on the line. Other 
town tax levies, announced in amend- 
ments to the papers of incorporation, 
are 25 cents annually on each $100 
worth of property and 75 cents poll 
tax. By this means, about $350 is 
brought into the treasury each year to 


be used mainly for the draining of 





Piiviv BY Cc. >. KILLEBREW 


ceville’s leading citizens conferring on civic matters: seated is Mayor Glennie 
giving orders to Police Chief Austin Lovett. 


ditches and the repair of bridges and 
streets. 

What is undoubtedly the town’s big- 
gest problem is the constant threat of 
flood waters. Several times in its his- 
tory Princeville has been turned into 
a huge lake as the Tar River flooded 
its banks and rushed down the ce- 
ment highways and the dirt streets of 
the town. From a health standpoint, 
aside from inconvenience and damage, 
the too-frequent floods are a menace. 
town 
Law 


Acts of man, however, the 
seems to handle easily and well 
enforcement is a comparatively sim 
ple matter. Annually only about fif 
teen or twenty persons are arrested by 
the chief of police and tried by the 
mayor. Some of the offenders, of 
course, are handled by the ‘Tarboro 
police force, which has been given the 
right to patrol the town. From the 
fees of the court the Chief of Police 
a cut, the only remuneration 


The mayor 


receives 


yets for his services. 


he g 


and the commissioners go unpaid. ‘The 
town clerk gets $2 a month, while the 
treasurer, the tax collector, and the 
get 5°% of their colle 


linesmen each ; 


tions. 


Education Facilities Afforded 
Through Fourth Grade 

Princeville has a frame school build- 
ing which affords education through 
the fourth grade. After that, the ch-l 
dren go to the Tarboro Negro schools 
Earlier in its history, however, the 
town was the educational center for 
all Negroes in that 


1886, a ten-room school, and in 1914 


area, having, in 


one of twenty-two rooms. Later the 
center switched to Tarboro, and the 
present four-room school was built 


At one time, too, the town, had its own 
post office, but in 1896 Princeville was 
given a rural route w.th mail delivery 
from Tarboro. 

Chief interest of the citizens outside 
their daily affairs is undoubtedly re 
ligion. Three churches, Mt. Zion 
Primitive Baptist, Macedonia M-ssion 
ary Baptist, and Christ’s Disciples al 
ternate Sunday services. Sermons aré 
preached in Mt. Zion by a farmer, in 
Macedonia by a barber, and in Christ's 
Disciples church by a m:nister who has 
charge 


two other churches in_ his 


Choirs furnish the music, and the 
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stream of attendants is steady on Sun- 
day morning. 

other organizations claim a 
great deal of attention. One is the 
American Legion Post, which was or- 
ganized in May and already has thirty- 
five members. The other is the Com- 
munity Health Club formed several 
years ago by a representative from the 
Public Health Service to bring interest 
and up-to-date information on health, 
nutrition, and sanitation to the town. 


I wo 


Town Named for First Mayor 


The town’s name came from the 
first mayor, Turner Prince. Along 
with Commissioners M. S. Dancy, 


Harry Smith, Orren James, and Henry 
Sparrow, Prince guided the town 
through its early years. Present com- 
missioners, who appoint the Town 
Clerk and Chief of Police, are Paul 
Shirley, John Dancy, James Matthew- 
son, and Edward Bridgers. They con- 
vene monthly in the schoolhouse to 
discuss town affairs. 

Princeville’s 38 - year - old 
Glennie fill:ng his 
thirteenth term in a 15-year period. 
During the war while he served as a 
corporal in the Army Engineers at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., he was re- 
placed by his brother, W. R. Matthew- 
Mayor Matthewson, owner of a 
service station, general store, and ce- 
ment works, has his popularity brought 
to test every year when he runs with 
two of the four commissioners for re- 
election. Balloting is conducted in the 


mayor, 
Matthewson, is 


son. 


mayor's office on the first Monday in 
May, and about g50 citizens turn out 
for the elections. But, even in Prince- 
ville, running for a job which pays no 
salary, a man can have a tough race. 
In the past election Mayor Matthew- 
son held his post by a scant thirty-nine 
votes. 

Princeville’s Chief of Police is Aus- 
tin Lovett, to be chauffeur 
for the Mexican Embassy in Washing- 


who used 


ton, D. C., in the early 1900's. When 
the need arises, mayor pro tem is 85- 
year-old Virgil Anderson, former 
mayor and authority on Princeville 
history. 


From the modern city planner’s 
viewpoint, there is much to be desired 
in Princeville. Far from all of the 
roads are paved; the disposal system is 
less than adequate; not all of the 
houses are in good repair. But, if a 
town’s success is measured by happy 
Princeville would rate high. 
From the white-toothed smiles and 
dancing feet of the small children to 
the happy grins and shuffling gait of 
the “old folks,” Princeville gives the 
general appearance of a_ contented 


fac es. 


populace. 
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Delayed Alarms 





Cripple Fire F ighters 


By HERBERT A. FRIEDE 
Superintendent of Fire Alarm, Washington, D. C. 


and 


Director, International Municipal Signal Association 


IRES no larger than a match flame 
in their inception are started more 
than 7oo thousand times annually in 
this country and Canada. All of these 
fires destroy property, and many de- 
stroy human lives because the fire de- 
partment is not brought into action 
soon enough. Delayed alarms nullify 
the efforts of expert fire fighters w:th 
modern apparatus and rivers of water. 
There are three major reasons why 
alarms are delayed, and all of them 
can be corrected. First, there is delay 
in discovering many fires. A city can 
protect its own properties by the in- 
stallation of automatic fire detection 
systems, and it can encourage the own- 
ers of business establishments located 
within the city limits to do the same. 
These systems detect fire in its incipi- 
ency and eliminate all delay when con- 
nected directly with the fire alarm 
headquarters through the city fire 
alarm circuits or a central supervisory 
station. However, a local system with 
only a loud gong or horn on the out- 
side of a protected building will serve 
to arouse the neighbors, passers-by, or 
the police to calling the fire depart- 
ment. 

Second, alarms are frequently de- 
layed, and large losses occur because 
watchmen or others try to put the fire 
out before calling the fire department. 
Here again the city can do much to 
eliminate such occurrences by requir- 
ing that the fire department be noti- 
fied immediately upon discovery of 
fire and that owners and citizens gen- 
erally be instructed in proper proce- 
dure in case of fire. Penalties should 
be prescribed for non-compliance. 


Inadequate Alarm System 


Third, and probably the most in- 
fluential reason for delayed alarms and 
consequent fire waste, is the lack of a 
public municipal fire alarm system and 
inadequate fire alarm box distribution. 
Box distribution in less than a dozen 
cities within the country complies with 
the standards of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; and in the average 
city, exclusive of the central mercan- 
tile district which is relatively small in 
area, the deficiency falls at least 50% 
below the distribution recommended 
by the standards. In many cities there 


are practically no boxes outside jhe 
central business district. 

While these conditions are allowed 
to exist, delayed alarms wil! continue 
to occur and the fire loss to increase 
as the fire department, obviously, can 
do nothing about a fire until notified 
accurately of its existence and loca 
tion. 

All available evidence points to the 
conclusion that greater returns per 
dollar of investment will accrue to the 
average community as a result of im- 
proving the signaling system than for 
any other element of fire defense. 


Box Distribution 


The standards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, which 
comprise the generally accepted yard 
stick for measuring the adequacy 
of box distribution, recommend that 
“boxes shall be located so as to suit 
ably protect the city or town. In gen 
eral, it is considered that a box shall 
be plainly visible from the main en 
trance of any building in congested 
districts. In mercantile or manulac 
turing districts it should not be neces 
sary to traverse more than one block 
nor more than 300 feet to reach a box; 
in closely built residential districts this 
distance should not exceed one block 
or 500 feet; and in other residential 
districts this distance should not ex 
ceed three blocks or 1,000 feet along 
or toward the main artery of travel.” 

A survey of the city based upon the 
standards and the existing fire hazards 
will measure the adequacy of the exis! 
ing box distribution and indicate clear 
ly the additional protection needed. 

Cities without adequate public i 
alarm systems should proceed at onc 
to install them, especially those towns 
and villages dependent upon voluntec! 
fire departments. Fire alarm system 
were not designed only for the cities 





with paid departments. Prompt 
alarms are even more essential in com 
munities where firemen have to % 
summoned from their homes and 
places of business. Time that car 0% 
saved by a public means fo! quickly 
activating the fire department » 4 vital 
factor in control of fire. 

Condensed from Municipal Signal Fngine® 
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Im perative Needs for New Housing 


Turn Spotlight on Building Codes 


HI ling code problem has re- 
T cent received able attention 
eading code authorities: 


from tW sagt 

John I Building Code Specialist 
“+ the Region V National Housing 
Avency office, and George N. Thomp- 


on. Chief of the Division of Codes 
and Speci ations of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

Addressing himself to building ofh- 
cials, Mr. Fies, in the 1946 pre-conven- 
tion number of the Building Officials 


Digest declares: 

“Building codes must be made flexible. 
They must permit the use of new mate- 
rials, new combinations of materials, and 
new methods of construction when such 
are, in fact, safe and suitable... . 

“There seems to be no technical reason 
why at least the basic portion of building 
and land-use by-laws could not be more 
or less uniform throughout the nation. 
It is true that certain design factors and 
special conditions must be imposed in 
areas subject to earthquakes, termites, or 
the extremes of weather and topograph- 
ical conditions. Perhaps there need be 
some differentiation between the building 
laws for: (1) rural communities and small 
towns, (2) average-size cities, and (3) 
perhaps special provisions are warranted 
for the very large cities. The general ac- 
ceptance of the National Electrical Code 
has set an example of the possibilities of 
uniformity. ... 

“The iocal building official, perhaps 
better than anyone else, knows where the 
defects are in his building laws. He 
should realize what is around the corner 
and be prepared for it. He should—based 
upon his sound experience—give aid, not 
only to his immediate community, but to 
his state and nation in improving, per- 


} . . . ° . 
aps even perfecting, basic building by- 
laws, 


{ 


AAA 


Keeping Standards Up-to-Date 


Mr [Thompson points out, in an ar- 
ticle in Progressive Architecture, Pen- 
cil Points, for July 1946, that although 
codes tend to fall behind the times, the 


Protection afforded to people who un- 
" 1] ‘ ° 

avoided]; must work, live, and play 

in build : 


iungs—and that means all of us 
—should be kept in mind. His sug- 
sStions of various methods for keep- 


ling code standards up-to-date 
are as follows: 


Ing bui 


os a municipalities have dealt with it 
whic gern. a phraseology in their codes 
ane - €ct requires that good practice 
na! ollowed and that various named 
rey as revised from time to time 
This aoe acceptable good practice. 
cart . : to avoid the pitfall of dele- 
tN be gislative authority. Other mu- 
a S permit their building officials 
an rulings, naming the standards 


ill be recognized as fulfilling the 
purposes of the code. Another 
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re 
scene 


method, that could be used in those 
places where the reference standards must 
be definitely identified as to edition, 
would be to place a provision in the ad- 
ministrative chapter of the code requiring 
the building official to review all refer- 
ences to standards annually and bring a 
revised list before the municipal council 
for adoption. This would not be too 
great a task and should accomplish the 
purpose.” 

As for provisions in the code to deal 


with new materials, Mr. Thompson 
states: 


“A start can be made with a provision 
now existing in many codes in various 
forms, to the effect that new materials 
and methods may be used on submittal 
of evidence, in the form of tests, struc- 
tural analysis, or otherwise, that the pro- 
posed construction is safe. Sometimes the 





If obsolete and outmoded 
building codes are not to ham- 
per seriously the construction of 
much-needed housing through- 
out the country, their function 
and revision to meet new re- 
quirements and standards must 
be thoroughly understood. At 
the same time, it ts important 
that the protection the codes 
provide should not be _ over- 
looked. It is for this reason that 
Tue AMERICAN City ts again de- 
voting space to a discussion of 
building codes. 

The April 1946 issue of this 
magazine featured an article by 
Miles L. Colean, outstanding 
housing authority on “Building 
Codes, Building Costs,and Build- 
ing Safety.” Mr. Colean’s recom- 
mendations are set forth in 
greater detail in a monograph 
published by the National Com- 
mittee on Housing, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Another development in the 
field is that the Building Offi- 
cials Conference of America, 
Inc., City Hall, Rochester 4, 
N. Y., of which Mr. Walker S. 
Lee is president, has had a com- 
mittee working on a basic na- 
tional building code for the past 
two years. A progress report of 
this committee was made at the 
annual meeting of the Building 
Officials Conference in Memphis, 
Tenn., Sept. 30-Oct. 3, too late 
for discussion in this tissue. How- 
ever, any action taken will be 
mentioned in a future issue of 
THE AMERICAN City. 














building official is empowered to pass 
upon the matter, sometimes a local board, 
and sometimes a combination of the two. 

“Closely linked to the problem of deal- 
ing with new materials is that of apply 
ing the so-called ‘performance basis’ to 
materials and construction, both new and 
old. . . . In the matter of requirements 
for fire resistance much progress has been 
made in the direction of code require- 
ments. Roughly it works as _ follows: 
Definite periods of fire resistance are set 
for walls, columns, floors, and so on in 
various types of building construction. 
No specific materials or thicknesses of 
protection are given in the code, but the 
statement is made that any materials may 
be used that will provide the specified fire 
resistance under the Standard Fire Test of 
the American Society for Testing Mate 
rials. Codes employing this treatment 
frequently supplement the code require- 
ment by appendix information in which 
are listed familiar materials in the thick- 
nesses necessary to meet the requirement. 
This treatment has proved very successful 
and is being quite generally accepted in 
new codes. 

“It will be apparent to the reader that, 
once the standard methods for struc- 
tural testing are available as discussed in 
connection with new materials and meth- 
ods, an extension of the same principle 
could be attempted with respect to struc- 
tural requirements. Such a development 
is undoubtedly coming but, as already ex- 
plained, standard methods of testing and 
of interpreting results of testing must first 
be worked out... .” 


Building Code Appeals 


In discussing how grievances and dif- 
ferences may be settled, Mr. Thomp- 
son has this to say: 

“If the building code provides for a 
strong Board of Appeals to which griev- 
ances may be taken and through which 
differences with the building official may 
be adjusted, the way is provided for iron 
ing out many situations which are a 
source of irritation today. Unless spe 
cifically authorized to do so by state law, 
such a board cannot grant variations out- 
side of the terms of the code itself; but, 
within the scope of its authority and act- 
ing in a liberal spirit which recognizes 
the problems of the times, it can do much 
to loosen up the rigidity of interpreta 
tions about which so many comments are 
made.” 

Unsound provisions in the codes, 
having their origin in selfish motives 
or obsolete practices, must be rooted 
out, Mr. Thompson asserts. 

Also, the volume of sound technical 
material available for the enforcement 
of building code provisions should be 
fully utilized. In support of this, Mr. 
Thompson states: 

“The appearance and continued devel 
opment of this material in recent years 


has been one of the significant features 
of building code improvement. It comes 
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froin professional societies, standardizing 
bodies, governmental agencies, and other 
sources and represents much careful 
thought. To fail to utilize it promptly is 
to deprive the public of the benefit of 
efficiencies and economies that should 
mean much in the difficult days ahead.” 


Epiroriat Note.—The following list, re- 
printed from the April issue, includes some or- 
ganizations and agencies which can furnish 
helpful material on building codes usetul to 
local officials in states where there are no 
state-wide building codes or state university 
testing facilities: 

American Concrete Institute, 7400 Second 

Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 260 
So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Standards Association, 70 E. 45 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Building Officials Conference of America, 
Inc., City Hall, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., New York, N. Y. 

National Bureau of Standards of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 

Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference, 
124 W. Four.h St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 


Welcome to Ellensburg 
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A stranger Ellensburg, Wash., 
west, or south gets 
“The Rodeo City” 

medium of a “lassoing cow- 
boy” atop a rustic The Civic Im- 
provement Committee of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce had the idea; other serv- 
tce organizations helped work it out; and 
the city council provided funds for land- 
scaping of the highway entrances around 
the signs 
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entering 


from either the east, 
an introduction to 
through the 


base. 


Pick Up Your Outskirts 


CARELESSLY dressed woman with 
dirty dress, hat awry, runover 
shoes, sloppy stockings, and frowsy 
hair, whatever potential beauty she 
might have, would not impress the 
casual observer. Sadly, one is bound 
to report that the impression most of 
our municipalities give the casual ob- 
server is about as bad. Municipal 
housekeeping and municipal pr-de in 
city approaches are too often lacking. 
Junk yards along the main highways 
approaching a city, or rights of way 
of railroads enter:ng a city, the tene- 
ment sections, and the third-rate cafes 
and restaurants, contribute to a gen- 
eral impression decidedly contrary to 
the glowing description set forth in 
the promotional material of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

What can be done about it? While 
the situations vary with the locale, sev- 
eral things are possible: 

1. Zoning ordinances can prevent an 
increase in the offensive structures that 
now blight the entrance. 

2. Adoption and enforcement of safety 
and health codes can aid in demolition or 
reconditioning of existing unsafe and in- 
Sanitary structures. 

3. Cooperation by the municipalities’ 
property owners (including railroads) can 
result in a “pick up, clean up, and paint 
up” campaign. 

j. City planning boards, garden clubs, 
local newspapers, radio stations, and civic 
groups werking together can bring about 
some sound ideas for good landscaping, 


Affidavit Method 


PROVISION believed to be 
A unique in the building regula- 
tions field, requiring the architect, en- 
gineer, or contractor in charge to file 
an affidavit attesting that construction 
has been completed in compliance 
with established building code stand- 
ards, is a device now being used in 
several Washington cities, the Ameri- 
can Munic:pal Association reports. 

The affidavit must be filed before a 
permit of occupancy can be issued for 
a new building. If it is discovered at 
that the building was not 
constructed in compliance with build- 
standards, the person who 
signed the affidavit may be charged 
with having committed a misdemeanor 
and be subject to fine or imprison- 
ment or both. 


Seattle is 


any time 


ing code 


trving out the affidavit 
method—in addit on to retaining the 
usual system of building inspection— 
by allowing the city building depart- 
ment to have plans and specifications 
checked by private arch:tects and en- 





attractive welcoming signs — well-jights: 
by the way—and improvements in muni; 
pal housekeeping. 

5- Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and othe 
young people’s groups can be enlisted 1 
help get the job done. 


6. Funds can be raised from the my 
nicipal government, Civic groups, cham 
ber of commerce, luncheon clubs, railroad 
business firms, and factories. 

7- Federal and state aid could well jy 
sought for such a worthwhile project. 


There is nothing impractical in the 
suggestion to “pick up your outskirts,” 
It is sound business to present a neat 
first appearance. If you have fine mu. 
nicipal buildings, a lovely coun 
square, but dirty city outskirts, the 
contrast is as disconcerting as a diny 
shirt on the mayor at a civ:c reception. 

Lack of labor or materials for a 
“clean up, pick up” campaign are no 
excuse these days. Imagination and 
public cooperation can turn the trick. 
We should have as much pride in the 
entrance to our cit:es as we have in 
the city hall, post office, high schoo! 
business blocks, new factories, and the 
new airport. Cities are usually re 
ferred to in the feminine gender 
Every lady wishes to present a good 
first appearance in public. Pick up 
your outskirts. There’s company com 
ing! 

SHERMAN P. VOORHEES 
Executive Dirce or 

Fu ure Springfield, Inc 
Springfield 3, Mass 


of Enforcing Building Codes 


g neers to see that building code r 
quirements are being met. In Seattle 
Renton, and elsewhere such action 
resulting in better plans. 

The affidavit system of checking 
plans and construction was devised 
especially to el:minate the neces ity 0! 
small towns maintaining building 10 
spectors on their payrolls at all times 
Hiring professional architects and en 
g-neers on a job basis not only saves 
wainst 


inade 


money, but also helps insur 
the inefficient services of an 
quately trained inspector. 

If the affidavit provision proves su 
cessful as a construction control in 
enouvh cities, the American Municip2 
Association observes, munic.palities 
eventually may require contractors © 
post bond as a guarantee tht con 
struction of buildings proceeds 
fied. If after construction was com 
p'eted it could be proved that the 
building contract had not been ful- 
filled, the contractor would be 
qu-red to forfeit his bond. 


5 spec I- 
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Maintenance of a Sound Business Center 
= Essential to Com munity Welfare 


Other 
ed to 
mu- 
ham 
road, , — * 
HE business districts of our cities 
l be T are the community’s most intensi- 
fied taxpaying areas. If they are per- 
the mitted to wither and dry up, the cities 


» must look for other sources of revenue. 


ts, : 

reat f the additional taxes are loaded on 
ny. industry, it will soon be driven away. 
urt If they are loaded on the residents, 


the they wll move to suburbs outside of 
the city limits. It is vital, therefore, 


w that your public officials and civic or- 
: ganizations unite in cherishing and 
no guarding the prosperity of your city’s 
nd bus.ness center. 

ry Of all factors that cause a sh-fting 
he of the main business district of a com- 
in munity, the attitude of the property 
] owner is the greatest. The extent of 
. his willingness to improve his property 


. and keep abreast of the new develop- 
. ments in retail.ng; his cooperation in 
d civic activities that bring about bet- 
ter transportation and_ parking; his 
farsightedness in not grasping big 
temporary profits at the expense of 
permanent reasonable profits, and his 
relusal to “milk” his property for all 
that can be sqeezed out of it as long 
s it stands will determine whether or 
not your present business district will 
remain in its present location or move 


‘0 another spot even outside your city 
| 


toget 


ler, 


Factors Influencing Shifting of 
Business Centers 


Other factors influencing the shift- 


ng ol business centers are: 

Population Growth, — Frequently 
! out in one direction far from 

eo il trading center, so that finally 

e ve weight of the new population 
ands the building of a new 

s center, 


Frans portation. Every American 
is undergoing fundamental 
Manges because of the ever-increasing 
OF the automobile and the necessity 
ng larger and larger arterial 
ind more and more parking 
it has happened in the past is 
all part of what inevitably must 
in the future. 


. ‘erial Highways—The increas- 
ne “ncy to by-pass business centers 
M ugh arterial highways—many of 
© outside the city limits—is hav- 


Pa ticeable effect on many business 
ss: ind is a constant threat to their 
stal 

THE 
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By LOYAL D. ODHNER 


Philadelphia 


(d) Parking—More and more it is 
becoming evident that the wide-awake 
community that provides adequate park- 
ing facilities close to its shopping cente1 
is drawing trade away from nearby com- 
petitive shopping centers that fail to 
make such provisions. Adequate down- 
town parking is the only answer to the 
growing pressure for decentralization. 


(e) Large Retail Units—The current 
trend in retailing is toward larger and 
larger units. The corner grocery store is 
giving way to the supermarket, and the 
small supermarkets are in turn giving 
way to large markets. The small variety 
store is rapidly becoming an obsolete in- 
stitution and is being replaced by 60-foot, 
70-foot, and 100-foot frontages. The same 
trend is observable in all other lines of 
merchandise. It is obvious, therefore, that 
a business district in which large units 
cannot be assembled is one that is doomed 
to give way to a new business center. 


(f) Fire Hazards—A burned-out busi- 
ness district may never be rebuilt. 


(g) Cencentration of Liquor Licenses. 
—I know of no better illustration of this 
than the street on which the building is 
located in which we have our offices. I 
refer to Arch Street in Philadelphia from 
12th to Broad. During the 1930's, street 
floor locations were leased to saloons in 
such numbers that frequently two or 
three different saloons would be contigu- 
ous. Within a few years thereafter re- 
tailing on the street almost completely 
dried up. Then came the war and the 
tremendous influx of soldiers and sailors 
into Philadelphia. Soon military authori- 
ties had determined that the Arch Street 
saloons were the city’s chief source of 
disorder and physical contamination and 
a wholesale clean-un occurred. Only two 
saloons on the entire four blocks sur- 
vived. Today that same section of Arch 
Street has undergone almost a complete 
transformation. Sporting goods, stationery 
and clothing stores, restaurants, gift shops, 
and similar desirable specialty shops, all 
arraved with new glass fronts, have re- 
placed the dingy pest houses of a few 
years ago. 


(h) Public Buildings—Vacant Lots 
It is always bad to have a break in the 
continuity of a business district. Often 
communities have made the sad mistake 
of placing public buildings in the midst 
of a shopping block. Or even more fre- 
quently a disappointed property owner 
will tear down a building to save taxes 
and leave a vacant lot between stores. 


(i) Fly-by-Night High-Rent Payers.— 
One of the worst things currently happen- 
ing in American business centers is the 
foolishness of some landlords in renting 


Managing Director, Pennsylvania Chain Store Council 


properties to concerns of uncertain back- 
ground at exorbitant figures that cannot 
possibly be justified by the normal busi- 
ness volume of the community. These 
will-of-the-wisp concerns are organized 
solely for the purpose of skimming off 
the cream while demand is greater than 
supply, and will disappear as soon as the 
merchandise situation returns to normal. 
They are operating chiefly in apparel 
lines. These exorbitant rents dislocate 
the entire economy of the business dis- 
trict. They mislead assessing and taxing 
authorities into believing that the retail 
area can support drastic increases. They 
mislead other landlords into raising 
rentals beyond their tenants’ ability to 
pay, and finally they drive well-estab- 
lished retailers into seeking new locations 
outside the present business district. 


Problem One for Public Officials 


The above are some of the more im- 
portant factors influencing the loca- 
tion of the main business district of a 
community. They are the concern of 
public officials of the entire popula- 
tion and not just of real estate opera- 
tors and merchants. 


Based on a talk given by the writer at the 
Northeastern Institute, Yale University, Au- 
gust 7, 1946 


Suburb-City 
Cooperation Urged 


HILE we suburban municipall- 
\ \ ties are properly jealous of our 
local autonomy, nevertheless we must 
evidence and carry into actuality a 
spirit of, understanding and coopera- 
tion with the city which we surround, 
otherwise the logical and sensible de- 
velopment of the whole will be im- 
peded if not prevented. The adequate 
planning of the whole metropolitan 
area can only be accomplished if each 
of us recognize that we are constituent 
parts of a composite whole. If we al 
low our purely selfish considerations 
to stand 'n the way of the implementa- 
tion of sound and comprehensive 
plans, we will be justifiably subject to 
the criticism of our successors as hav- 
ing effectively stood in the way of 


progress.” * 


* From an address “The Importance of 
Town Planning.” by Reeve F. G. Gardiner, 
KC.. Forest Hill. Ontario. at the 1946 Con- 


ference of the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities. 
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Tokyo’s Reconstruction Debate 


“Idealists” and “Realists’ Clash in Planning for Urban Redevelopment 


NE YEAR after the end of hos 
tilities, Japanese magazines got 
around to discussing the matter of re 
building Tokyo, but the would-be 
planners split sharply into two classes, 


the idealists and the realists. 


It would be an understatement to 
say that Tokyo still is a shambles. ‘The 
city was by no means completely de 
stroyed by American air raids, but 
most of the buildings that were dam- 
aged or destroyed have not been 
rebuilt, a situation chiefly due to lack 
of planning and initiative, not to men 
tion shortages of capital and construc 
tion materials. 

Many people are still homeless, liv 
in parks and railroad stations. 
makeshift huts of tin. 
parts of the city 


ing in 
Others live in 
Sidewalks in 
are still piled with debris from the 


many 


bombings. 


The fact that 
Japanese city in 


Tokyo is behind the 
average rebuilding 
has led 
paign for an immediate plan for re 
The realists are advocat 


homes 


Japanese magazines to cam- 


construction. 
ing immediate rebuilding of 
and factories without regard for an 
over-all plan, in order to get the city 
on its feet again. The idealists believe 
that since the city is ruined anyway, 
this would be a good time to start 
from scratch and reconstruct the city 
according to the principles developed 
by advanced civic planners. 


Semi-Independent Neighborhoods 
Urged 


Foremost representative of the ideal- 
ist group is Eiyo Ishikawa, head of the 
Planning Section of the Metropolitan 
Office, who outlined his ideas in an 
article in the magazine Asahi Graph. 
The main point in his plan is that 
each of Tokyo's thirty-five wards will 
be semi-independent, with _ its 
and ad 


own 
medical, 
but, at the same 


movies, recreation, 
ministration center; 
time, each ward will have its own char- 
acteristics, so that one will be the cen- 
ter of and fine arts, another a 
childrens’ 
the center of 
so forth. 


musi 


amusement center, another 


national commerce, and 


He believes that an ideal city is ‘“‘a 
town where every room of every house 
has access to plenty of sunlight; where 
houses are pleasantly intimate.” He 


also advocates vegetable gardens for 


each house. 
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By BOB DOWNER 


The magazine Shukan Asahi notes, 
“It is a present-day phenomenon that 
everyone tries to secure the right to a 
location by putting up a little cottage, 
and so large burned areas come to be 
filled up without any plan or pur- 
pose. 

The thing that is responsible for 
this fact is the odd real estate situation 
in Japan. Even though Japan is a 
crowded country, land rental is cheap 
and most of the transactions are long- 
term leases. 

There is a rule in Japan that no 
one can be evicted for non-payment of 
rent if he has once paid rent. Because 
of this, anyone who can get any lum- 
ber proceeds to build a shack any- 
where he pleases. The landlord the- 
oretically could demand payment of 
rent from the tenant, but after one 
payment the tenant would be allowed 
to remain on the land as long as he 
wished, which would make it harder 
for the landlord to lease his land on 
a long-term contract. The result is 
that the landlords ignore the squatters 
until they themselves want to lease or 
use the land; then the squatters can 
be legally removed, since they have 
paid no rent. 

In Sandeit Mainichi, Professor 
Heigaku Tanabe of Tokyo Technical 
College has written, “We must rebuild 
or establish satisfactory cities from the 
point of view of the preservation of 
peace, good sanitation, transportation 
and economy.” 

He suggests that cities should be di- 
vided into three sections: first, a sec- 
tion of reinforced concrete buildings; 
second, a section of fireproofed build- 
ings; third, a section of buildings of 
any style or construction. 

The magazine Daiamondo has been 
putting up the stiffest fight against the 


idealists. One writer claimed tha; ; 
present plans of the Home Offic, 
Reconstruction Bureau are mere ded 
plans and of no use in the reconstry 
tion of Japanese cities. . 

“In building cities and large tow) 
anew, the reconstruction plans of com 
merce and industry must always 
taken into consideration,” the writer 
pointed out. 

A later article cried even more loud 
ly for abandonment of the “mprac 
tical reconstruction plan.” The artic 
said, “The plan for reconstruction 
war-damaged cities, as drafted by 
government, is too elaborate and tw 
extravagant. It should be the sort 
plan which will correspond to the rea 
ities of living and the national 
strength. . . . Under economic liberal 
ism, everything will move smoothly 
only when there is an abundance o! 
materials. Japan today is in just the 
opposite situation. The war-afflicted 
people who are living in wretched 
sheds will only be repelled by th 
elaborate plans made for asphalt roads 
100 meters in width, fireproof build 
ings, parks, and green open spaces 
Cement, stone, and iron required to 
build these superhighways should be 
utilized in the construction of group 
housing for laborers. Simple houses 
ready for occupation tomorrow, mus 
be in the first rank of importance !n 
all plans for reconstructing the cities 

There is heat and bitterness in mag 
azine articles, but the cartoons in tx 
same magazines have no rancor. Mos 
of them, in fact, resemble housing 
shortage cartoons in American maga 
zines. One of the most popular shows 
a mesmerist and his family of thre 
living in a tiny match box house. Sin 
there is no room for all of them to 
down, he makes use of mesmerism ! 
suspend them in mid-air while h 
sleeps on the mat on the floor 


China and the “Neighborhood Unit’ 


By NORMAN J. GORDON* 


W 7E AMERICANS are often given 
credit for having contributed 
the “neighborhood unit” idea to city 


planning technique. However, the 
idea of consciously building up a com 


* Former advisor to Chinese Ministry of In- 
terior on city planning and housing program 


of families 
Chir 


this sys 


munity with groups 
neighborhoods has its origin 
Just how long China has had 
tem is hard to state but it has ce! 
existed for thousands of years 


‘ain 


i certain 


As this system was set up 
number of families composed « /Y4 \' 
group of families); a certain num 
of jya constituted a bao (01 
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e number of bao made 
istrict). However, this 
n of a town was for ad- 
nvenience only. 

Chinese Ministry of 
ten to thirty as the 
1umber of units. which 
he next larger unit. 
r than ten nor more 

imilies will compose a 

Ministry of Education 


its intention to provide 


school for every bao. 


We attempted to combine the neigh- 
borhood planning standards of goth 
Century United States with the social 
institutions of 5th century B. C. China. 
Here are the results: 2,000 persons pet 
neighborhood unit (a Little more than 
our standard) ; that is, 360 families at 
a little over five persons per family 
(larger families in China than in the 
United States); nineteen jya_ with 
nineteen families per jya and one bao 
with nineteen jya. One elementary 
school-community building would 


serve the bao, with 200 to 400 pupils. 
With these standards in mind we 
drew up physical plans for a sample 
neighborhood unit for Chungking, tak 
ing a presently sparsely developed 
area. These plans, together with a 
comprehensive plan for Chungking as 
a war capital, were presented recently 
to Generalissimo Chiang; they have an 
excellent chance of execution. If they 
are put into effect it will be one more 
example of the impact of Western 
ideas on ancient Chinese customs. 


Cities in The Typhoid Honor Roll 







































































CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES BY DEATH RATES FROM TYPHOID IN 1945 
HONOR ROLL: NO TYPHOID DEATHS 
Akron Elizabeth Kansas City, Mo. Portland Syracuse 
Albany El Paso Long Beach Providence Tacoma 
Bridgeport Erie Lowell Reading Toledo 
Buffalo Evansville Lynn Rochester Trenton 
Canton Fall River Memphis Salt Lake City Tulsa 
Cambridge Flint Milwaukee San Diego Utica 
Charlotte Fort Wayne Minneapolis Scranton Waterbury 
Chattanooga Gary New Haven Somerville Wichita 
Cleveland Grand Rapids Oakland South Bend Worcester 
Denver Hartford Oklahoma City Spokane Yonkers 
Des Moines Jersey City Paterson Springfield. Youngstown 
Duluth Kansas City, Kan. Peoria 
First Rank: From 0.1 to 1.9 per 100,000 
Boston 0.1 Los Angeles. ... 0.3 Newark. . 0.5 Knoxville....... 0.9* 
Chicage oF ee Fort Worth . 0.6 New Bedford... 0.9 
Detroit 0.1* et. Faae:......: OF Jacksonville.... 0.6 Sacramento . 0.9 
New York . Washington ce Louisville....... 0.6T Wilmington. 0.9* 
St. Louis. 0.1 Cincinnati...... 0.4t | ee 0.6 Atlanta... « BT 
Baltimore 0.2t i . 0.4 Nashville....... 0.6* New Orleans.... 1.2* 
San Francisco... 0.2 Pittsburgh . 0.4 Philadelphia. ... 0.6 Camden........ 1.7t 
Columbus 0.3* San Antonio 0.4 ONE seccwns OT Tampa 1.8 
Dallas 0.3 Dayton... » 0.5 Houston...... 0.8Tf Birmingham 1.9T 
Indianapo 0.3* 
Second Rank: From 2.0 to 2.1 per 100,000 
Richmond.......... 2.1f 
* All typhoid deaths stated to be in non-residents. 
? One third or more of reported deaths stated to be in non-residents. 
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cities in 1910 through 1945. 
Journal of the American Medical Association.) 
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ows the population, typhoid deaths, and death rate curves for 78 of the 
(From Engineering News-Record, based on a 


IFTY-EIGHT of the ninety-six 
largest cities in the United States 
had not a single death from typhoid 
last year. Of the other thirty-eight 
cities not on the Typhoid Honor Roll 
as compiled by The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, the ty 
phoid death rate per 100,000 popula 
tion ranged from o.1 to 1.9 for all 
cities except one. The rate for Rich- 
mond, Va., was 2.14, but by using local 
population counts instead of the 
United States census for 1940 the rate 
was 1.8 for 1945 and only 1.2 for 1941 
45. Moreover, some of the Richmond 
typhoid deaths were non-residents and 
thus not chargeable to local condi 
tions. The same was true of some of 
the other cities not on the honor roll 
From 1910 to 1945 typhoid deaths 
in the seventy-eight cities for which 
figures for every year are available fell 
from 4,637 to 80 and the typhoid 
death rate from 20.51 to 0.22 per 100, 
ooo. If the 1910 rate had prevailed in 
1945 a total of 7,355 victims of typhoid 
would have gone to their graves. 


Role of Sanitary Engineers 


Writing in the Engineering News 
Record for September 5, 1946, M. N 
Baker points out that: 


“Sanitary engineers have played an im 
portant role in eliminating the deadly 
typhoid germ from water, milk, and other 
food supplies. This has been done by 
bringing water from distant uncontami 
nated sources or, when that is not possi 
ble, by filtering and chlorinating water 
from sources nearby. In addition, sani 
tary engineers have abolished privy vaults 
and the associated food-contaminating 
typhoid fly by building sewage collecting 
systems, have lessened pollution of wate 
supplies by constructing sewage treatment 
works, and have promoted the installa 
tion of milk pasteurization plants. All 
these they have operated skillfully, ably 
assisted by chemists and bacteriologists 

“In assessing causes for vanishing ty 
phoid, the bedside work of devoted and 
well-trained physicians and nurses should 
be remembered. But except for anti 
typhoid inoculation their efforts are rem 
edial. The work of the engineer is pre 
ventive—and an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 
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National Conference on Facilities for Athletics, 
Recreation, Health and Physical Education 


IE formation of a national con- 

ference to establish standards for 
the construction of athletic and recrea- 
tion facilities is announced by a joint 
committee composed of representatives 
from several of the nation’s leading or- 
ganizations concerned w:th athletics, 
recreation, health, and physical educa- 
tion in America. Frank S. Stafford ol 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washing 
ton, D. C., has been appo-nted direc- 
tor of the conference, which is sched 
uled to be held at Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va., December 1 to 15. This con 
ference will provide communities w.th 
the “do’s” and “don'ts” of athletic and 
recreation planning and construction, 
which it is hoped will save millions of 
dollars by preventing the building of 
improperly conceived facilities. Or- 
ganized as the National Conference on 
Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, 
Health and Physical Education, it will 
bring together by invitation profes- 
sional leaders from all parts of the na- 
Also invited will be leading 
recreation architects, land 
scape architects, and engineers, who 


tion. 
facilities 


jointly will produce a series of manuals 
to be published and made available to 
local communities and groups through 
out the United States concerned with 
the expans.on or improvement ol 
athletic and recreation facilities. 


Sponsors of the National Conference 
are: 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
American Association of Group Workers 
American Camping Association 
American Insti:u‘e of Park Executives 
Colleg Association 
National Education Association 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations 
Society of Recreation Workers of 


Physical E-lucation 


America 


Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education 
Ihe Athletic Institute 


The Education Policies Commission 


The 


outlined by the joint committee is to 


purpose of the conference as 


establish principles for the planning 
of a system of community-w:.de inte 
related facilities, determine the kinds 
of facilities needed, and develop stand 
irds for functionally designed facilities. 
utive committee of the con 
Caswell W. Miles, 
of physical education and 
Fducation Dept., State of 


Albany, N. Y., 


I he CvNC( 
feren headed by 
supervisor 
recreation 


New York, 


consists ol: 


as chairman, 


Theodore P. Bank, president The Athletic 
Insti ute. Chicago 

Lewis R. Barrett, United Service Organiza- 
tion, New York City 
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Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University 

Marjorie Camp, chairman, Health Commit- 
tee, American Camping Association, Hazel- 
hurst, Wisc. 

William G. Carr, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Milo F. Christiansen, president, Society of 
Recreation Workers of America, Washington, 
» & 

Ruth Evans, vice-president, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Springfield, Mass. 

Thomas C. Ferguson, president, Society of 
State Directors, Dept, of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Helen Rowe, president, American Associa- 
tion of Group Workers, New York School of 
Social Work, New York City 

Walter Roy, American Institute of Park 
Executives, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington ,D. C. 


GLEN H. Morris 

Executive Vice-President, 
The Athletic Institute, Inc. 
Chicago, Il. 


The Billboards and 
Traffic Safety 


HE Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
7. tion of America has announced 
that, in cooperation with the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety and the 
National Safety Council, the outdoor 
advertising medium industry is mob.1- 
izing its personnel and facilities across 
the nation to throw its full weight into 
the cause of traffic safety. 


Pure AMERICAN City ventures to sug 
gest that the best contribution the in- 
dustry could render to safety on the 


highways would be to remove. bill 


boards from all points where traffic ac 
cidents occur. To be of value to ad 


vertisers, billboards must 





Clarendon, Va., business district dressed up for the Arlington County © 


a ee baat Se 
ation 
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attract the 





attention of highway users, 
tent that they do so, is it nor Obviog 
that they must distract attention {rp 
sale walking or dr-ving? The jen. 
ficiaries — doctors and undertaker 
are poor patrons of the billboard 


Gs, 


To the gy, 


i) 


Arlington County, Va. 
Celebrates a Century of 
Achievement (1846-1946) 


PAGEANT was given each nigh, 

from September 3 through Sep. 
tember 7, in which significant evens 
in the history of Arlington Couny 
were depicted from the time Captain 
Samuel Argall and a crew of eigh 
men :n the autumn of 1612 were djs. 
patched by Captain John Smith to a 
cend the Potomac River until : 
present time. 

Mr. Charles R. Fenwick was Chair. 
man of the Executive Committee 
this centennial celebration, with \M; 
FE. L. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director, 
and Mr. Paul A. Hill, Secretary. Mr 
H:ll described the celebration as “the 
end of one century of achievement and 
the beginning of another century o! 
opportunity.” 

The Arlington Chamber of Com 
merce commemorated the celebration 
with an unusually interesting booklet 
entitled “Arlington's Cavalcade of 
Progress,” which describes the signif 
cance of Arlington from a_ historical 


he 
iis 


po-nt of view, as well as its present 
economic countr 
Other interesting material is a bro 
chure entitled “Arlington’s 100 Years 
of Progress,” written by Edward W 
Paulette, assisted by various member 
of the Executive Committee. His br 
chure contains a great many photo 
landmarks 


position in the 


graphs depict-ng histori 
and government buildings. 
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ROBABLY the most thorough 
P bi wn of costs covering gen- 
al maintenance is the one 

y the Department of Pub- 


ral mu 


ompiled 


Ser Division of Streets, To- 
edo, O This study, forming a 
part of t innual report of Commis- 


sioner Harry M. Louc ke made through 
Director of Public Service John H. 

» City Manager George N. 
sker, covers waste collection, 


Je ynurst 


Scnoonil 
vaste osal, street cleaning, street 
pairs, storm sewers, sanitary sewers, 
tin can salvage, and shop 
The figures break down into such 


ily recognizable units as cost per 

cost per ton, and cost per 
wr per curb mile. The data give 
he amount of equipment used, the 
ype, the number of men employed, 
ind, in many the man-hours 
it the work requires. Of particula1 
is the comparison of fig- 
s covering the cost of mechanical 


al 


s compared to hand work. 


cases, 


[he report gives comparative fig- 
ires for each year since 1942, thus al- 
trends to be noted. Al- 
though explanatory text is limited, the 
report does point out that costs neces- 
risen because of higher 
labor costs and much higher equip 


wing Ost 


sarily have 


nent maintenance costs. 
Some of the more significant fig- 
report are tabulated be- 
ow. They cover only costs incurred 


lur ng 1945 


r 


Ires in the 


Garbage Collection 


Labor cosis 


$6.30 per ton 
Equipment costs 


0.76 per ton 


Total costs . 7.06 per ton 
Total miles traveled. , 163,416 
Total loads carried............. 15,854 
Total tons carried......... RT es ee 25,514 





> 


g is important and this sn 
perate l 


bulldoze heips 
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Toledo Analyzes Public Works Costs 


This fleet of 25 Elgin Refuse-Getters constitutes the backbone of refuse collection in 


Toledo. 


10.31 per load 
1.01 tons 


Average miles of haul 
Average load 


Tons per capita 0.007 3 
Equipment 
18 6-yd. and 8-yd. “Garbage Getters” on 


Dodge trucks 

5 converted house trailers 

g 13-yd. trucks on Dodge, Federal, and GM¢ 
chassis 

3 passenger cars 


Personnel 

1 superintendent 

2 foremen 

26 drivers 

26 collectors 

1 collector of dead animals 

(14,538 drivers and collector man hours ) 


Refuse Disposal 


Two Incinerators 
Tons Cost per 
Disposal Ton 


13,323 $3.74 


Operating Cost 
Plant 1 


Plant $2 ; 12,251 2.17 
Per capita cost per ton 0.26 


Street Cleaning 


Machine Cleaning 


Total cost $15,567 
Miles 2,636 
Cost per mile $ 5-91 





Cost per mile of gutter. $ 2.96 


Sweepings Removal 


Total cost er ; $30,322 
Cost per mile...... $ 21.51 
Cost per mile of gutter $ 5-76 
Cu. yds. 25,759 


Cost per cu. yd....... $ 1.176 


Hand Cleaning (on streets not suitable for 
machine cleaning 


Total cost $33,916 
Miles : ‘ 658 
Cost per mile $ 51.56 
Cu yds. 13,299 
Cost per cu. yd $ 2.55 


Hand Patrol 


Total cost $41,458 
Miles . 3,666 
Cost per mile $ 11.31 


Cu. yds. 5712 
Cost per cu. yd $ 7.26 
Motor Flushing 


Cost ° coef 5147 
Miles ; 4 2,437 
Cost per mile. $ 2.11 


Basin and Inlet Cleaning 


Ge suwscameanss $19,394 
Number sister ‘ 6,687 
Cost per basin....... eer $ 2.90 
Cu. yds. removed 7,219 
Cost per cu. yd... $ 2.69 


(Continued on page 125) 
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WATER 
LUBRICATION 


No on-the-job 


column changes 
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necessary 






























rom top to botton 


AMERICAN DEEP WELL TURBINES 


are designed for long 
efficient service 





MOTOR— Weatherproof, enclosed type keeps moisture and dirt out 
of working parts of motor. Hollow shaft design simplifies in. 
stallation and facilitates adjustment of pump rotating element at 
top of motor. These turbines are also available for engine or dua! 
drive with right angle gear unit. 


DISCHARGE HEAD—Deep bronze packing box, grease sealed, with 
bronze seal rings and gland, onl enmaauaieas for vent to atmos- 
phere and prelubrication line . . . designed for high pressure with 
minimum leakage. The top line shaft bearing, actually an uddi- 
tional head shaft bearing, is located at the top of the column, thereby 
eliminating whipping through packing box. 


Png = COLUMN—Full weight steel column pipe in standard 10’ lengths. 


Straight thread couplings for sizes up to 7”. Flanged construction 
for sizes larger than 7". Bronze bearing housings and guides at 
each column pipe joint. Water lubricated, fluted rubber bearings 
at non-corrosive wearing surfaces of shaft. 


BOWL ASSEMBLY —Flanged upper bearing, provided with two bear- 
ings, cast integral, each bearing having a renewable bronze bush- 
ing. Flanged bowls, with uniform and smooth water passages and 
renewable bronze wearing rings. Shaft steady bearings cast integral, 
provided with renewable bronze bushings. Flanged lower bearing, 
provided with renewable bronze bearing bushing and wearing 
ring, properly lubricated and sealed before shipment, requiring 
no further attention in the field. 

Bronze enclosed impellers have uniform, hand finished water 
passages. Given a final machining operation after assembly on 
shaft to assure correct running clearances between rotating and 
stationary elements, and rotative balance. Stainless steel pump 
shaft with positive stainless steel locking device to firmly position 
each impeller to shaft. 


SUCTION PIPE—Ful!l weight steel pipe which screws on to lower 
we bearing. One ten foot length generally recommended. 


STRAINER —Sturdy, galvanized, taper-type, with threaded coupling 
for suction pipe. Generally recommended to protect bowl assembly 


Also...Split Case Booster Pumps in a wide range of capacities 


AMERICAN. WELL WorKS 
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IN OUR 78TH YEAR S Pumping, Sewage Treatment, and 
100 North Broadway © [American] Water Purification Equipment 
AURORA, ILLINOIS st, 1068 RESEARCH » ENGINEERING - MANUFACTURING 


Offices: Chicago * New York + Cleveland + Cincinnati + Kansas City + Sales Representatives throughout the World 
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Corvallis Plan Enlists Local Leadership 


A small Oregon city looks ahead—and backs vision with action 


sell to assume the responsibility 
of replanning a community knows 
that the chances of accomplishing any- 
thing but a few conservative minor 
mprovements are pretty slim at best. 
{t iy equally true that anyone hoping 
1 see the maximum use of his recom- 
mendations knows that a quick “shot in 
the arm” without a continuous follow- 
yp is likely to result in a single story 
in the daily paper and a report to be 
distributed to some of the community 
leaders—and then oblivion. 

The Corvallis job is one which the 
writer, recognizing this, would not 
have attempted, were it not for one 
important factor. Corvallis has some 
very able local leadership and_ the 
planner felt that, if he could work 
closely enough with this leadership, 
there would be some real hope of the 
job not having been done in vain. 
This group includes City Engineer Vic- 
tor R. Goodnight, President Charles 
Whiteside of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the members of the city plan- 
ning commission, headed by F. F. 
Moser, and the city commission, pre- 
sided over by C. H. Woodcock, mayor, 
ill of whom were committed to a pro- 
gressive planning program. 

\ctually some very good local think- 
ng had already been done. There 


_ WHO takes it upon him- 


By ARTHUR MC VOY 
City Planning Consultant 


was the problem, of course, of testing 
it with other features of the plan to 
insure coordination. The planner rec 
ognized these ideas and gave the com- 
munity leaders full credit and enthu- 
siastic backing for them. He added 
other recommendations after check- 
ing them with the planning commis 
sion, the park board, schcol authori- 
ties, the state highway engineers, and 
others. 

On the whole, the most significant 
parts of the report are the following: 


Major Highway System 


Fortunately the city engineer, and 
the state highway commission had un- 
der consideration plans which were 
considered to be very sound for much 
of the system. It is a very simple ar- 
rangement, with the main artery car- 
rying traffic between the lower Willa- 
mette Valley and the upper valley 
area and Portland, extended along the 
Willamette River, flanking the busi- 
ness section on the east. This will be 
an efficient highway as well as a very 
beautiful drive along the river. In or- 
der to make it function well as a high- 
way without interference from local 
trafic, the right of way is widened to 
provide a thirty-foot service street be- 

















] 
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Posed civic ce ; » eee. = oe . 
i nter for Corvallis, Ore., will have a municipal swimming pool. 


tween the main highway and the 
business section. This north-south 
main route is connected to a proposed 
new approach from the coast, which is 
about fifty miles west of Corvallis 
The proposed approach would be a 
beautiful as well as an efficient route. 
It would come into the city along the 
Marys River with a proposed exten- 
sion of the park which is at present 
just on the south side of Marys River. 
The highway would traverse a new ad- 
dition to the park and connect with 
the main north-south route by an un- 
derpass at the confluence of the two 
rivers. It would have a 200-foot right 
of way. 

Another section of the system 
handling through traffic is the loop 
around the city. This loop is essential 
for the following reasons: (1) to pro 
vide a way for traffic to get around the 
city without going all the way down- 
town; and (2) to meet the serious 
problem of handling trafhc destined to 
and from the football stadium, espe- 
cially from the north. A crowd of 30,- 
000 at a football game may demand 
the handling of 10,000 to 12,000 Cars 
and getting them into and out of the 
city in a short interval of time. This 
loop should have a 100-foot right of 


for 


way. 
Central Commercial Area 


Based upon a well-accepted prin- 
ciple that you can’t have an efficient 
and attractive business section with 
the usual confusion of heavy auto 
mobile and heavy pedestrian traffic 
clashing at every intersection, arteries 
flanking rather than traversing the 
commercial section are recommended 
for development. This would elimi- 
nate all through traffic and even dis- 
courage unnecessary local traffic on the 
two shopping _ streets, Second and 
Third Avenues. First and Fourth 
Avenues would become the access 
streets to the central commercial area, 
with parking lots adjacent to them 
wherever they could be acquired 
Thus ample parking spaces would be 
provided just back of the two shop 
ping streets on the east and west of 
them. This would strengthen and ex 
tend an already established elongated 
commercial area. 

Present parking capacity of down 
town Corvallis, both on- and off-street 
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THERE MUST BE A 
REASON... 


NSWER: Flexible methods 
eliminate the time-consuming, 
unsanitary part of the work. Actually 
a few men equipped with Flexibles 
can clean more pipe than an entire 
crew using old outmoded methods. 


Flexible tools and methods eliminate 
more than 50% of the dig-ups that 
were once thought necessary. Dig-ups 
are expensive and troublesome —a 


855 Board of Trade 4| Greenway St., 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill Hamden, Conn 


228 W. Broad St., 147 Hillside Ter 
Columbus 8, Ohio Irvington, N. J 


1624 Harmon Place, P. O. Box 694, 
Minneapolis 3, Pittsburgh 


Minn. 
401 Broadway 
P. O. Box 165, New York 1/3 


Atlanta. 
29 Cerdan Ave 


P. O. Box 694 Roslindale 3! 
Gulfport, Miss Mass 
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dig-up prevented saves the labor of 
digging, the cost of back filling and 
patching the street, and the trouble 
of detouring traffic. 


Handle all kinds of jobs with Flexi- 
bles, There is a complete line of tools 
and attachments for every pipe clean- 
ing job from removing sand and 
rocks to extracting roots and marine 
growths. 


Write for an illustrated catalog and 
learn why Flexible methods are more 
efficient, more effective and fast. 
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1,150 spages. The off- 
facilities recommended 
this by 1,400 spaces. 
rking would reduce pres- 


‘ appro™! 
street pals 
would met 


Increased 








nt congestion and, also handle a con- 
siderable rease in shopping facili- 
jes. Jt is an orderly, practical, and 
attainable system. 
Park System 
[he proposed park system has as its ¥ 

major aims the following: | 

To expand what are now only iso- ' 

lated parks into a connected park 

system 


lo relate the park and highway sys- 
tem so as to have much of the high- 





way system traversing the parks, 
thus contributing immeasurably to 
the efficiency of the highways and 
the beauty and efficiency of the park 
system. = 


3. To protect the east bank of the 
Willamette River opposite the cen- 
tral business section against un- 
sightly development and make it a 
real asset to the community. 

To provide for more adequate rec- 
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reation facilities for convenient use LEGEND N 
of residents in specific communities canna. dovomes babe =, 
is well as for the city as a whole. ee fae ye 
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Civic Center poner ong 


COMPRESS WIRED See 


LONG RANGE MASTER PLAN | 
FOR THE CITY OF CORVALLIS OREGON | 


JARTHUR D MCVOY PLANNING CONSULTANT 
en THE ABLE COOPERATION OF LOCAL AND COLLEGE OFFICIALS 


The civic center was proposed with 
the following considerations in mind: 


Connection of the campus of Oregon 
State College with downtown Cor- 
vallis and provision of an adequate 
ind impressive entrance to the col- 
lege from the business section. Thus tions consummated. The highway 


Citizens of Corvallis seem to be accepting the Master Plan for their guidance. 


to serve the expanded area as shown 





Madison Street is to become a hand- 
some boulevard with the business 
section at one end. There would be 
a beautiful gateway main entrance 
o the college at the other end, and 

street would be flanked on one 


side with a handsome civic center, 
n the other side with “controlled” 
semi-public buildings. 

Provision of an adequate setting for 


1uch-needed new city hall and a 
ire courthouse. 

Facilitating close coordination be- 

tween the functions of city and 

governments, with a hope 

they may eventually be com 

P sion of a site for a fine new 

pal swimming pool as a pos- 
mmediate post-war project. 


Other Recommendations 


Or 


ieeds were studied, such as 
voning and off-street parking 
ns, industrial areas, and ex- 
of the city limits and recom- 
ms made, 
lis’ main hope for action is 
rship of such men and organ- 
is those already mentioned, 
cooperation with the author- 
Oregon State College. It is, of 
ultimately up to the people. 
ire efforts being made at pres- 
et some of these recommenda- 
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commission is working on parts of the 
highway system. The city is investi 
gating means of financing the swim 
ming pool and the city hall. Some of 
the zoning recommendatcons — have 
been accepted. It is a long-range plan, 
however, and will demand continuous 
and concerted Jocal leadership. The 
chances of accomplishment are good 
because the citizens of Corvallis seem 
to be accepting it as their plan for fu 


ture guidance 
Action Taken 


Since presentation of the Master 
Plan Report last December, the voters 
of Corvallis have approved a 5-mil) 
levy to be carried for five years. This 
levy will provide funds that can be 
used on street programs, the swimming 
pool program, and the sewer program 
as may be deemed desirable by the city 
council. In addition to these funds, a 
sewer-user tax that amounts to $18,000 
a vear may be used for sewer exten- 
sions. The water commission has let 
a contract with CQornell, Howland, 
Hays and Merrvfield, consultants, 
Smith Building, Corvallis, to redesign 
the distribution system, with the stipu- 
lation that mains should be designed 


by the master plan. 

Ihe school board has purchased the 
additional properties recommended in 
the report. The planning commis 
sion has adopted, in toto, the zoning 
recommendations. The Highway Com- 
mission is buying right of way on the 
proposed highway change 

The Master Plan, reports City Engi 
need Goodnight on June 20, 1946 
“is just as much alive today, and is reé 
lerred to as frequently as it was in the 
first week it was presented.” 


Health Department 
Test for Trainees 
EALTH officer trainees are un 


dergoing a new type of test in 
the New York City Health Depart 
ment these days, according to a recent 
issue of Civic Service Assembly News 
letter. An assembled group is g.ven a 
hypothetical situation to discuss, with 
each member's actions being carefully 
observed. Another phase of the test is 
an extemporaneous = five-minute talk 
that each must give from a given list 
of subjects. This novel test used by 
Personnel Director William Brody, 1s 
a modification of an examination used 
by the British to test ofhcer candidates 
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the sign of a good place to live 





REENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

enjoys the distinction of giving its 
citizens more light per person than any other 
city in the country. When adequate traffic 
safety lighting was installed eight years ago 
provision was made for maximum illumina- 
tion in the business district—grading down 
to lesser but still adequate intensities in 
residential sections. Since this installation 
Greensburg has not had a fatal auto accident. 
Other results: Police statistics bear 
witness to improved traffic control, maximum 
pedestrian safety, increased transient trade 
for merchants, a sharp cut in crime. Is your 
community realizing all the good from 


good street lighting? 
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Six California Cities Approve 
Joint Sewerage Plan 





NORTH 
INTERCEPTOF 


HERE /N 
| GAY CURRENT. 
"GH APD ce 


The plant will be served by three main interceptors that will collect sewage from outlets 
now discharging into San Francisco Bay. 








HE cities of Oakland, Berkeley, 

\lameda, Piedmont, Emeryville, 
and Albany, all members of the East 
Bay Municipal Utility District, have 
recently accepted the engineers’ plans 
lor an interceptor sewer system and a 
sewage treatment plant. The plan will 
@ presented to the voters in Novem- 
ber, when a $23,500,000 bond issue 
covering the cost of the project will 
placed on the ballot for their ap- 
proval or disapproval. 

The engineers’ plans cover a prim- 
iry treatment plant with elutriation of 
the digested sludge. The effluent from 
(he primary tanks will be pumped ap- 
proximately one mile out into San 
Francisco Bay through a g6-inch out- 








fall. Tests show that the dissolved 
oxygen content is favorable at that 
point and that currents will keep the 
effluent from returning to shore. 


Interceptors to Collect Sewage 


Three interceptor lines will collect 
the sewage from its present outlet 
points. The north interceptor will 
be 33 inches at the start and will grad- 
ually increase to 96 inches in diameter 
when it reaches the plant. The flow 
will be entirely by gravity. The south 
interceptor will vary from 42 to 102 
inches. Due to its close proximity to 
sea level with no natural fall to the 
treatment plant, it will have at least 


two pumping stations. Lhe Alameda 
lateral will vary from 24 to 51 inches 
and will similarly be equipped with 
two pumping stations. 


Plant Designed to Meet Future 
Increased Loads 


The designing engineers have 
planned the plant to be adequate for 
the next 50 years. They predict that 
the population, now 574,000, will rise 
in 1970 to 717,000 and reach in the 
year 2,000 a figure of 885,000. The in 
terceptors, as ‘presently designed, will 
care for the flow until the year 2000. 
Plans call for a storage reservoir on 
the south interceptor that will de- 
crease the peak loads and allow the 
How to be discharged during off-peak 
hours. 

Pump installations are figured tor 
197 flows. The pumps will be electric 
ally operated, with much of the power 
at the treatment plant influent and 
efluent stations generated by gas 
powered generators. 

The plant and interceptors are be 
ing designed by the engineering stafl 
of the district. The preliminary plans 
and estimates were reviewed by a 
board of consultants consisting of 
Samuel A. Greeley of Greeley and 
Hansen, Chicago; Clyde C. Kennedy; 
San Francisco; and N. T. Veatch of 
Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo 
John S. Longwell is Chief Enginee: 
and General Manager of the Fast Bay 
Municipal Utility District. 
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OAKLAND- TRIBUNE PHOTOGRAPHS 


This shows a plan that the proposed plant to serve Metropolitan Oakland will follou 
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Way $ : 
we 2 WHY a 


SHOULD YOUR CITY CHOOSE TO 


2 


@ 


INSTALL AUTOMATIC 


PARK-O-METERS 



















THERE ARE OTHER REASONS, TOO. 


INCREASED REVENUE — Pork-O-Meters increase reve- 
nue by speeding parking turnover and because they 
reduce the expense of police supervision and checking 


GREATER ENFORCEMENT EFFICIENCY — Everyone 
understands the use of a coin slot hence there's no need 
for public education in use of Park-O-Meter. Errors in 
operation ore impossible 


INSTANCE: 


In the first place, the modern 
AUTOMATIC Park-O-Meters 
meet with enthusiastic public 
acceptance because they are 
not only simple and easy to 
operate with one hand but 
also because they eliminate 
“all day parkers’ thereby 
assuring the shopper that she 
can park near the store or 
office she visits. The public 
long remembers and appreci- 
ates the city administration 


that provides this assurance. 


THE UNIVERSAL FEATURE — Traffic experience often 
dictates changes in parking regulations and UNIVERSAL 
Park-O-Meters always meet the need. The are settable 
for any coin or time combination. You do not need to 
buy new equipment. 

WEATHER AND TAMPER-PROOF — The entire work 
ing mechanism is completely housed in the sturdy case 
yet instantly removable for adjustment or service. Rell 
able operation is assured under all weather conditions 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 








Macnick Company . 


Magee-Hale 
PARK-O-METER COMPANY 


Commerce Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


Manufacturer e 





Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Lima, Ohio, Imp 


B. E. E. SMITH 
General Superintendent 
Department of Water 
and Sewage Treatment 

Lima, Ohio 


HE WALLER improvement pro 

T 01 ww under way in Lima 

culmination of twelve 

on the part of the de- 

Since 1934, the defects in 

supply system have been 

too apparent. However, our at- 

rect them never resulted 

thoroughgoing improve- 
D1 ram 

As water shortage, probably 

n the city’s history, pro- 

ncentive for the present im- 

its. The shortage occurred 

writer was in the Army as 

AMG, and 

xcasion of my being recalled 


Major, Specialist Reserve, 


esent mayor in July 1945. I 
expansion which we had so 
dvocated solidly under way and 
s moving healthily forward. 
The original Lima plant, with its 8- 
minal capacity, is built around 
rapid-sand filters. It 
vs water from the Ottawa River 
he Lake Erie watershed. Normal 


consists of giving it long 


SIX 1 med 


n shallow impounding reser 
irs and filtering it through a rapid- 
plant employing alum as 
int 


ost the treating facilities and 


so that we would have a nor- 
gin to work with, our depart- 

| hopetul plans in 1928 for 

onal filters to add to the 

r.g ‘ix we had in operation, 
4 the capacity of the coagula- 

ns, and of the clear well, and 

new chlorinating facilities. 

The 1 zation of these plans has been 
r than anticipated. Our 
mprovement program, at a 


41,600,000, involves the steps 


Five-Point Program 


#1 was completed in 1944. 
filtered 
rvoir serving to decrease the 


ste > « 
d of a new 2-mg 


filter operation during high 


mands, 


/ 


22, completed after many 
nd a penalty period, covered 
trnent works additions and in- 
the extension of the existing 
{uipment by adding four addi- 


‘ters to the original six, to- 


| 
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Showing the excavation and forms being 
set for the pump pit at the Metzger Lake 
pump station. 


gether with modifications and improve 
ments to the original filters. “These 
were supplied by Builder Iron Foun 
dry. Only two of the new filters were 
valves, 


equipped with underdrains, 


and controls. Also completed or in 
stalled were a new chemical building 
with vertical bins in duplicate for stor- 
age; Dracco handling equipment fot 
the automatic dry feed of lime, soda 
ash, and aluminum sulphate; duplicate 


Dorr flocculators and settlit basins: 


1g 
the remodeling and covering of the 
original coagulation bas:ns to be used 
as secondary settling tanks, recarbona 
tion chambers, and a new 30-inch low 


service discharge line from the pump 









The outlet struc 
ture of Me tzge? 
Lake under con 
struction. The dike 
sections are still in 
comple te. 





roves Water Supply Facilities 


ing station to the chemical building 


with automatic water elevation con 


trols 
Z3, now nearing compl 


Contract 3, 
tion, involves the construction of a 
1,200-gallon earth-dyke storage resel 


voir for raw water storagé This is 
being equipped with the customary 1D 
let and outlet structures, 

Contract 24 includes the building ot 
a new dam across the Ottawa Rivet 


and adjacent to the reservoir pumping 
DeLaval 


auxiliary 


station, with three 25-mgd 
pumps and the 
There will be 


necessary 
equipment. approxi 
mately 2,500 feet of 54-inch steel cylin 
der reinforced concrete pipe between 
the pumping station and the reservou 
and 4,000 feet of Lock Joint prestressed 
reinforced concrete pipe between the 
reservoir and the connection to the 
treatment works. This work is well 
under way 

Contract %5 includes the construc 
tion of approximately 1,400 feet ol 
go-inch by pass to take advantage ol 
the increased hydraulic head of the 
new storage reservoir; the installation 
of chemical handling equipment and 
lime-slaking and soda-ash dry feed ma 
chines; the installation of sludge col 
lecting and pumping equipment; the 
placing of approximately {,000 feet ol 
6-inch sludge discharge line to lagoons 
the construction of approximately 15 
the in 


acres of sludge lagoons, and 


stallation of recarbonation equipment 














REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT— OPERATORS KNOW j;, 


One big reason — 
FORD FRAMES STAND UP! 


One of the big reasons why 78 per cent of all Ford \.8 
Trucks ever built are still in use, is found in Ford frame 
engineering. Ford Light Duty Half-Ton units, for 
instance, have true truck frames—parallel side-rails—ful| 
SAE 34-inch width, taking standard bodies —rear kick-up 
and side-mounted springs for extra-low load height- 
alligator jaw cross-member— great strength and rigidity, 
for longer life to cab and body. The full-channel side-rails 
of Heavy Duty frames are doubled between springs, as 
illustrated, increasing side-rail strength 46 per cent—a 
construction far superior to old-fashioned fishplates. 

























Ford 158-inch wheelbase Heavy Duty Truck 


with standard 1 2-foot Platform Stake body. 










y choice of 2 great engines, the 100-H.P. V-8 or OTHER TRUCK BRINGS YOU ALL THESE 
‘\) the 90-H.P. Six—Flightlight aluminum alloy, IMPORTANT EXTRA VALUES AT AN’ 
(2) 4-ring pistons—short, rigid, fully counter- | PRICE. Each one adds to the years of faithful serv- 
balanced cast alloy steel crankshaft—big brakes, ice you can confidently expect from your For 
with non-warping, score-resistant cast drum sur- ‘Truck. Let your Ford Dealer point them out to you. 
faces—extra heavy sheet steel in fenders, hood, cowl 


and cab—4-pinion differential with triple roller FA a 
bearing, straddle-mounted axle drive pinion. FG, el] } P Tf by /, ) 
There are more .Aan fifty such examples of Ford ? 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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| Only Ford offers all these long-life features: | endurance-engineering in today’s Ford Truck. NO 

















his work were awarded 


Contra . 
9 Au Che cost of the work is 
yn us 
vider ximately as follows: 
divic 
No. 1 F Water Storage... $ 72,000 
No. 2 Tr Works Addition. 297,000 
No Raw r Storage Reservoir 547,000 
No. 4 Ri Pumping Station and 
it P es o- 545,000 
No. 5 Soft Plant Additions 
By pass : 175,000 
Total . $1,636,000 


The work is being financed by an 
first mortgage revenue bond 
issue of $850,000, sold in 1944 and 
1945, and by a second mortgage rev- 
enue bond issue of $1,500,000, of which 
$750,000 was sold in 1946. Fixed 
charges for payment of ‘bonds and in- 
be made according to a rate 
change that went into effect in April 
1946. Although the rates were raised 
somewhat, they still are considerably 
below the average rates for correspond- 


original 


terest WI! ll 


cities in Ohio. 


no 
iis 


Toledo Public Works 


Continued from page 115) 


Leaf Removal 


Plowing cost tote eee $ 4,832 
Curb miles . : : 1,618 
Cost per curd mile... 6.5 onic _-— 900 
Removal cost Suen 16,911 
Cost per curb mile $ 10.45 
Cu. yd , 14,966 
Load ; pe - 2,833 
Personnel and Equipment 

1 superintendent 

2 foremen 

2 equipment Operators 

2 truck drivers 

6 Educator operators 

51 laborers 

11 trucks 

8 Elgin 2\4-yd sweepers 

3 Elgin Eductors 

2 flushers 

Snow Plowing 
snow plow cost $ 977 
t ere 97 
Snow removal as P 27,317 
Slipper streets 2 
pery t eres" 9,204 
snow plow miles................. 560 
Cost per mile. $ 1.7 
; er ‘ 75 

Hand cleaning and removal costs . $27,317 
Inches of snowfall... as ane 26.1 
Cu. yds removed , : 21 326 
- st per yd ‘ $ 1.28 
. pper street cost. $ 9,204 
umber of intersections 10,384 
Cost per intersection $ 0.89 
Equipment 
3 Caterpil 


4 lar graders for snow plowing 
scellaneous light trucks for spreading cin- 
‘ers, Salt, and calcium chloride. 


{ hree-Story Storm 
Sewer Pumping Station 
U NUSUAL in design, the three- 
‘tory pumping plant which pro- 
“Srosse Point, Mich., from exces- 
‘Tm water damage, has been 
ying rugged dependable service 


¢ 


10r the past five years. 

‘ pumping station contains three 
”) Jackson vertical storm water 
n "PS, two of which measure 30 
cies and-one 36 inches. Their com- 
TH 
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A bulldozer grading rip-rap on the 
Metzger Lake dike. 


bined capacity totals 80,000 gpm 
against a 15-foot head. During last 
year, the station accounted for 61 mg 
and operated more than 100 times. 

The unique design puts the mo- 
tors high enough in the station to be 
well out of danger in case of flood; 
it provides a convenient operating 
floor to make maintenance easy. The 
drive shafts extend through a second 
operating floor and reach into the 
lower basement level where the pumps 
are located. 

The station was designed by Mason 
L. Brown and Sons, Detroit consulting 
engineers. 


Here is a three-level pumping station 
serving Grosse Point., Mich. The design 
used insures that the motors will be 
placed high enough to be protected from 
possible flood damage. 





Making Airports Pay 


AN AIRPORTS be made self-sup- 
Cc porting without placing an un 
due burden on the aviation industry 
itself? 

By what standards can inadequacies 
in present practices be determined and 
corrected? 

If airport users are to pay for their 
privileges, on what basis should they 
be charged? 

To answer these questions, members 
of the aviation research staff of the 
Harvard Business School investigated 
operations at fifty-one airports and 
held numerous conferences with mu- 
nicipal and state officials, airport man 


agers, Civil Aeronautics Administra 
tion officials, executives of aviation 
companies, and other persons con 


cerned. Facts and recommendations 
thus developed have now been pub- 
lished in a report entitled ‘Terminal 
Airport Financing and Management,” 
prepared by Professor Lynn L. Bol 
linger, in collaboration with Alan Pas 
sen, Research Fellow, and Robert E. 
McElfresh, Research Assistant. 


For less than half of the airports 
surveyed were there records showing 
the cost of the airport as a whole. Of 
thirty where records were sufficient to 
base any kind of conclusion, only one 
airport appeared to be covering full 
costs, including interest and deprecia- 
tion. In fact, “depreciation is not or- 
dinarily shown as an expense in air- 
port accounting, or, in fact, in mu- 
nicipal accounting generally.” Total 
revenue of airports studied showed a 
representative ratio of only 2% to total 
investment. This means that interest 
cost alone of the airport would barely 
be covered even if there were no an 
nual operating cost and no deprecia 
tion, 

In commenting on this study, The 
New York Times points out that: 


“Since aviation is itself an infant, it is 
not surprising that many of our cities 
have shown an almost childlike innocence 
of sound business policy in running their 
airports. 

“It must be borne in mind that up to 
the present the Federal Government has 
supplied about 70% of airport capital. 
But cities will be more and more on their 
own now, and for their own good and the 
benefit of commercial aviation as well 
they must move rapidly into a more busi- 
nesslike operation. A highly visible and 
realistic system of accounting is basic to 
this. Aggressive management is essential. 
Perhaps the ‘most important improve 
ment generally required to permit satis- 
factory financial operations’ is the ex- 
ploitation of non-aviation concession rev- 
enues. Each cent of increase in conces 
sion revenues per passenger is found to 
result in a decrease of landing charges 
against the airlines of $3 per sched- 
ule. ” 
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A recent survey by Robert A. Mitchell, Chief, Philadel. 
phia Traffic Engineering Bureau, revealed that 75.4 per 
EVERYONE USED AUTOMOBILES cent of Quaker City shoppers ride to and from the central 
PARKING SPACE WOULD business district in public-transit vehicles. j 
DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF “These facts bear out what traffic engineers have be- 
DOWNTOWN BUILDIN Gs lieved to be true for many years,” says Mr. Mitchell. 


Nie 36 pusinners. cach senmmeliie “The great mass of business is done by persons using 
uses 140 sq. ft of parking space per person— mass transportation. Therefore, merchants and business 
about eng space as office buildings provide interests should support measures to free the streets 
oellnaes adios’ tadtanes ce. Peon pore where necessary for the better movement of all vehicles.” 
cubic volume of central buildings. Transit vehicles As a result of the survey, parking was prohibited on 
— space, and use street space most practically all streets in downtown Philadelphia—with 
the wholehearted backing of the important merchant 
y associations. 
i” Comprehensive studies clearly show the impossi- 


bility of providing adequate parking facilities for all 


potential automobile users in most business areas. 
That’s why an up-to-date public transit system, with 
service so attractive that people will prefer it to 
driving their own cars, is a more economical and 
efficient way to use valuable street space. 
Most popular of all transit vehicles, the modern 
trolley coach seats 44 passengers, uses only 70 
square feet of street space per person—and needs 
no parking space. In scores of American cities, 
sustained riding increases conclusively prove the 
public’s appreciation of this clean, quiet, smooth- 
riding transit service. 

You can greatly ease traffic congestion, avoid 
the enormous expense for street widening, 
elaborate parking facilities, and superhighways 
by encouraging widespread use of transit ve 

hicles. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 

Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 
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SPace on public 





Traffic Control and Facilitation 





Pharmacopoeia of Traffic Control 


Al CAN we find space for the 


utomobiles that have every right 
to be the business area? The City 
Planning Commission of San Fran 
; working constantly with the 


al 


cisco l 

police and the Department of Public 
| a 

Works in effort to find an early 


answer to this question. 


Four remedies are available. We 


may have to use all of them. 


I. Reduce the volume of motor car 


traffic in congested areas 


1. Provide better local street car and 
bus service 


Improve and extend commuter serv- 

vice to suburban areas 

Develop high-speed by-pass routes 

Designate truck and bus routes 

Improve traffic signals 

6. Restrict the height and volume of 
uildings 

-. Control land uses 

8. Develop outlying parking — spaces 
id coordinate transportation serv- 
in the congested areas 


g. Decentralize business and industry 


Il. Use public streets more efficient- 
to? parking 


Properly designate curb spaces 
Restrict driveways 

Enforce traffic regulations 
Install parking meters 
Control taxicab stands 
merchandise deliveries to 
non-rush_ periods 


» Restrict 


Ill. Provide more adequate parking 


streets 


Widen pavements wherever possible 
2. Widen streets by setting back build- 


vs 


( Jpen new streets 


gy areas 


~ 


IV. Increase off-street parkin, 
\. Private 


1. Acquire and use land for 
parking 

2. Destroy buildings and _ use 
cleared land 

3- Construct buildings for park- 
ing within or on the margin 
of the congested area 

}- Revise zoning and building 
codes to require provision of 
space for parking in new 
downtown buildings 

») Make provision of parking 
space compulsory in all new 
commercial and_ industrial 
centers 

: i a . 

B. Public — by municipality or 
public authority 
1. Acquire land for (a) 

lic operation or (b) 
for parking 


pub- 
lease 
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2. Acquire sites for parking 
structures for (a) public 
construction and operation, 
or (b) private construction 
and operation under lease 

3. Use parks and other public 
lands for sub-surface garages 

j. Construct garages in gov 
ernment buildings 


As one can see, the solution of the 
parking problem is not likely to be 
found in any single prescription. The 
hest hope lies in correct diagnosis, fo] 
lowed by application of every formula 
known to be effective. 


today an_ inseparable 


and all 


Parking is 
part of mercantile 
professional effort. 


business 
People live, one 
might say, with a motor car attached 
to them, but they must drop this metal 
object from time to time to work, shop, 
play, or sleep. 

By doing little or nothing, we give 
aid and encouragement to decentral- 
ization. The City Planning Commis- 
sion has rejected the idea that decen- 
tralization is the answer here. The 
values of our concentrated, centralized 
downtown business area are too great. 
One square mile of stores and business 
buildings pays one-sixth of the taxes. 

The critical attitude of vis:tors and 
shoppers toward our business commu- 
nity is directly related to the capacity 
of private garages and the 
made, quite as much as to the trafhe 
and parking capacity of the public 
streets. As long as off-street parking is 
wholly private, the law of supply and 
demand will operate, and scarc.ty of 
space will be the rule. The hospitality 


charges 


of San Francisco to its visitors cannot 
be shown under such a system. 


Public Action Required 


It is the belief of the Planning Com- 
mission that the provision of off-street 
parking space is so definitely related 
to the economic welfare of the com- 
munity that it is clearly a matter for 
public action. 

San Francisco must act officially to 
provide adequate off-street parking 
within easy reach of the central busi 
ness district. The bridges which have 
already been built and the Bayshore 
Freeway which is being planned by 
the state, all will operate like huge 


pumps, delivering a tremendous vol- 
ume of motor trafic into the city. A 
large fraction of this traffic volume is 
destined for the central business and 
wholesale area. The street system in 


these areas was laid out in 1865, o1 


earlier. Public streets cannot hold 
the cars now pouring into this dis 
trict. They cannot possibly stand up 


under the deluge in prospect. Street 
widening will not suffice. We must de 
sign and build structures to accommo 
Pub- 


streets 


vehicles. 
that the 
either be widened throughout or that 


date the thousands of 
lic interest demands 
space off the streets be secured to en 
able the community to meet all essen 
tial and normal parking demands 


Proposals for San Francisco 


The City Planning Commission has 


made its interest in this particular 
problem evident by a specific recom- 
mendation that the city set up a fund 
of $3,000,000 to cover the cost of ac 
quiring sites for off-street parking fa 
cilities on the outskirts of the central 
district. This 
in the post-war improvement program 


business item appears 
of the Commission and was endorsed 
by the Mayor's Citizens Committee. It 
is believed that this sum, if used only 
for the acquisition of land, would en 
courage the construction of buildings 
for parking with private capital. 


San Francisco has slums and areas 
blighted. Some 
of them stand where modern parking 
terminals should. be. We believe that 
used for the 


which are obviously 


public funds dual put 
pose of eliminating substandard hous 
ing and the release of these sites for 
parking would be returned in service 
and financial benefits to the city many 
times over. We see no reason for 
doubting the ability of the city to leas 
or sell the sites at rates which will re 
turn the money for reinvestment 


gut a broad, far-sighted construc 
tion program is also necessary for the 
future development of San Francisco 
I'he freeways leading into the outlying 
sections of our own city and to other 
parts of the region will accommodate 
a tremendous volume of motor traffic. 
These freeways must be designed and 
built to carry transit vehicles. If high 
speed buses are permitted, the work 
ers who make a daily trip into th 
area of congestion will find it desir 
able to leave their automobiles at 
home on cheaper land. 


ee 





a 


, Te NEW TROLLEY COACHES 
Pte. CARS | 


175 NEW 


Kansas City Public Service Company 
plans to spend $8,000,000 to complete the 
modernization of its transit system. In- 
cluded in this program is the purchase of 
120 trolley coaches and 175 P.C.C. cars. 
Orders for these vehicles have been placed 
and 20 trolley coaches and 75 P. C. C. cars 
have already been delivered. When de- 
livery is completed, they will furnish the 
backbone of Kansas City’s future public 
transportation system. 


The operation of modern electrics was 
originally begun in Kansas City in 1938. 
At that time trolley coaches replaced old- 
style street cars on two of the city’s main 
lines. Two more lines were converted to 
trolley coach operation in 1940. The 
public liked these quiet, rubber-tired 


as Sone omer sae oa 
ee ee 
2 4 

a 


a ES a eee 


> eer te 
> =. 
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vehicles and riding on the four lines 
increased from 12% to 20%. 


In 1941 twenty-four P. C. C. cars replaced 
older rail cars. They were an immediate 
success and boosted riding considerably. 
War intervened and the modernization pro- 
gram was deferred. Now that modernization 
of the system is to be resumed, trolley 
coaches and P.C.C. cars have been se- 
lected to play a major part in Kansas City’s 
future transportation because experience 


has proved that THE PUBLIC LIKES THEM. 


eo Bittibd. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Canadian Ohio Brass Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


2689-T 
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What Cities Are Doing 
About Parking Facilities 

HAI cities are meeting the 
T challenge of the parking problem 
. indicated in a series Of reports on 
projects by Pyke Johnson, 


parking : . 
the Automotive Founda- 


preside nt 


won 
Induded in the reports are Hart- 


proposed parking plaza; Balti- 
more’s plans for the Lexington Mar- 
ket shop and parking project; the six 
modern lots flanking the Kansas City, 
Kans., business district; the Stephen 
Girard building in Philadelphia; the 
Downtown Merchants Parking Asso- 
cation lots in Oakland, Calif.; San 
Francisco's underground garage; Los 
Angeles’ proposed underground garage 
and outdoor parking lots; the river- 
front lot of Ottumwa, Iowa; Miami 
Beach’s metered lots; the municipal 
lot at Kalamazoo, Mich.; Boston’s pro- 
posed underground garage and off- 
street lots, and the municipal lot at 
Quincy, Mass. 


ford’s } 


Cleveland Modernizes 
Its Transit System 


S PART of a $41,000,000 modern- 

ization program, seven of the 
Cleveland Transit System's street-car 
lines and one motor-bus route are 
scheduled to be converted to trolley 
coach operation, with goo new electric 
trolley coaches furnishing transporta- 
tion for Cleveland residents. The 
plan, recommended by DeLeuw, 
Cather & Company, calls for a cross- 
town rapid transit and downtown sub- 
way system. 

The proposed eight lines will total 
99-14 round trip miles, and it is ex- 
pected that overhead construction for 
the lines will be completed by, or be- 
fore, the end of 1947. On lines where 
street cars have operated, the old poles 
and span wire will be used for the 
trolley buses when the construction is 
in sufficiently good condition. On 
wide streets dual wires for trolley 


Reflectorized Batons Direct Night Traffic 


A rRAFFIC baton used during the 
war by military police for night 
direction of traffic is now available for 
civilian use. This long-barreled, reflec- 
torized baton is finding ready use 
among public utility crews and police, 
hre, and water departments. 

Police chiefs in various sections of 
the country are putting the batons to 
use In their departments. Chief James 
|. Mitchell of St. Louis, Mo., says that 
‘ound the batons “to be very 
ul in the handling of traffic, espe- 

the Municipal Opera and 
all games and other areas at 
me activities.” 

Che Traffic Division of the Rich- 
mond Va., Police Department has 
been using the batons for about 10 
months and, according to Chief E. 
Hutson Organ, plans to increase the 





number already in service. 

Chief O. L. Blough of Harrisburg, 
Pa., where the batons have been in 
use since June, finds them of value in 
dire ting traffic in emergencies such as 
trait idents. 


Batons Find Use in Various City 


Departments 

0 police departments equip ra- 
dio squad cars with batons for 
_ y and night traffic direction. 
rie nd water departments and public 
va rews use them for similar pur- 
\pproximately 16 in. long, the 
Date msists of a light-barrel and a 
TH} 
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Night traffic direction in St. Louis, 
Mo., using the reflectorized baton 


battery case. The light-barrel, fitted at 
the top with a black cap, is of clear 
lucite with 18 11/16-in. Simsonite yel- 
low plastic reflector buttons recessed in 
g rows of 6 each. Usually the reflector 
buttons alone give sufficient light when 
vehicle lights are used at normal 
brightness. The inside light may be 
used if additional brilliance is re- 
quired. The reflectors provide a stand 
by against battery or bulb failure. 

Because the entire barrel area is 
easily visible, regardless of position, 
the traffic baton is more effective than 
a flashlight for night traffic direction. 
Drivers can readily interpret baton mo- 
tions and act accordingly; but flash- 
light signals, visible only when the 
light is pointed directly at the driver, 
tend to blind him. Signal Service Cor- 
poration of Elizabeth, N. J., manufac- 
tures these batons. 


coach operation will be placed about 
14 feet from the curb, and the old 
trolley wires removed. 

On narrow streets the old trolley 
wire used by the street cars is to be 
left in place when that wire is of the 
2/0 grooved type, but when the wire 
is 4/0 round type, it will be necessary 
to replace it with grooved wire. On 
streets where no cars have operated 
entirely new equipment must be in 
stalled. 

Poles, span wire, lightning arresters, 
and trolley wire for the overhead con- 
struction will cost around $35,000 per 
mile. Where the old span wire, poles, 
and trolley wire are used the cost will 
be about $15,000 per mile. 

In addition to 150 trolley coaches 
previously placed on order and now 
being delivered, 150 more will be pur- 
chased to operate the new lines. Plans 
also provide for the purchase of 50 
P.C.C. cars and 150 moter buses. The 
goo trolley coaches and motor buses 
alone will represent an investment of 
$4,000,000. Delivery of this equip 
ment, plus that which is now on order, 
will give Cleveland a modern transit 
fleet of 329 trolley coaches, 50 stream 
lined street cars, and 365 motor buses 

In order to modernize Cleveland's 
transit system completely, an estimated 
expenditure of approximately $41,000, 
000 will be required. Of this amount 
approximately $18,000,000 will be used 
for the purchase of new equipment 


Thirty-three Cities Have 
Municipal Transit Systems 


HERE are in the United States 
T thirty-three cities having munici 
paly transit systems, all but three of 
which are operated by the cities them 
selves. American Transit Association 
data follow: 


Cities over 1,000,000 population 
Detroit (rail, bus), New York (rapid 
transit, rail, trolley coach, bus), Phil 
adelphia (rapid transit— owned but 
not operated) . 

500,000 to 1,000,000 — Cleveland 
(rail, bus), San Francisco (rail, bus 
trolley coach) . 

250,000 to 500,000—Newark (rapid 
transit—owned but not operated) 
Rochester (rapid transit—owned but 
not operated), Seattle (bus, trolley 
coach). 

100,000 to 250,000—Tacoma (bus 

50,000 to 100,000 — Phoenix, Ariz 
(rail, bus), St. Petersburg, Fla. (rail 
bus), Santa Monica, Calif. (bus). 

25,000 to 50,000 — Alexandria, La 
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Traffic Accidens 
CAN be bs 
Reduced!! No 


— 


+ 
U S ¢ Centerline reflectorized by PRISMO Life-Line. Delineators reflectorized by PRISMO Sign Kits 


PRISMO LIFE-LINE 





Economical .. . outwears 3 to 5 applications of plain paint at a saving in cost 
to you. 
" ‘eer. provides 24-hour service. 


Write for Bulletin 461 


PRISMO SIGN KITS 


_ eeecerr es may be applied in your own shop, using your own equipment. 
Reflects. .... has wide angularity, and complete visibility at night. 
Permanent . . . Prismo signs have been weathered seven years with practically 


no reduction in the reflectivity. May be applied to any surface. 


Write for Bulletin 244 


PRISVO SAFETY CORPORATION 


Municipal Division 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(bus), San An- 





wo—Ashtabula, Ohio 


Es “% Cape Girardeau, Mo. (bus), 
») fs oe Fla. (bus), Fort Col- 
bs, Colo Greenfield, Mass. 

s—own jintly with the City of 
Montagu kin, Ill. (bus), San 
uenaventu Calif. (bus), West 
Frankfor bus), Whittier, Calif. 

is), Eu Ohio (bus). 

= 000 10,000 — Bellevue, Ky. 


Culver City, Calif. (bur), Gar- 


dena, Calif. (bus), Maple tleights, 
Qhio (bus), Montague, Mass. (bus— 
wned jointly with City of Green- 
geld), Montebello, Calif. (bus), Rad- 
ford, Va bus), Torrance, Calif. 
yus 


Wilkes-Barre Line to Add 
Eight Trolley Coaches 


IGHT more trolley coaches will be 

added to the 33 now in operation 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and _ vicinity 
when the conversion of the Ashley- 
Sugar Notch line from street car to 
irackless trolley is completed. 

{bout four months will be required 
to convert the line,.at a cost of an esti 
mated 542,000 for the overhead con- 
struction and $120,000 for 8 A.C.F. 
coaches, z. VY. Eder, 
e-president and general manager of 
[he Wilkes-Barre Railway Corpora- 
New paving will be laid by 





Brill trolley 


mm. Savs 
department of highways 
rails are removed. 


, 


it trolley wires are being 


nlaced by 2/o cadmium 


erooved 
NZ Vire and copper clad con- 
ruction iy to be used for the sup- 
Existing 


l Spans 


poles and 


}] } 
i 


s will be used, with some ad- 


mal poles lor extensions and turn 


4 \ zeover trom street car to 
; trolley was prompted by a 

@ under of considerations,” Mr. Edei 
Several of the street car lines 
track, a condition which 

ving delays in switches 

mits when the cars got off 
| addition to causing con- 


ratlc congestion in narrow 


Vor. 


0" 


l'rolley Coaches 


“RS tor 50 additional trackless 
coaches have been placed 
‘ew Orleans Public 
rding to A. B. Patterson, 
ind general manager. The 
coaches, valued at nearls 
vill be added to the com 
resent fleet of 243 trackless 
nd gas buses, which operate 
than 138 miles. 


Service, 
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President Receives Report on Traffic Check 





PHOTO BY PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Chief Fred A. Roff, president of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, pre 
sents to President Truman a bound copy of the report on the Police Traffic Safety Check 
held in the spring. Left to right: first row, Chief Roff, President Truman, 1ACP Treas- 
urer John L. Sullivan; middle row, IACP Secretary John F. Murray, U. 8. Secret Service 
Chief Frank J]. Wilson, IACP Executive Secretary Edward J]. Kelly; third row, Lt. Col 
Franklin M. Kreml, [ACP Traffic Division director, and Edward J]. Hickey, general chai 


man of IACP State and Provincial Section. 


For All-Day Parkers 


OR SOLVING the problem of the 
all-day parker in cities in which 
it is impractical to furnish enough 
space at popular rates, P. Y. K. Howat, 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Parking Agency, recommends the ex- 
press bus and the fringe parking lot. 
lo be effective, Mr. Howat explains, 
express buses must be operated on ex 
press streets and should make only a 
Each 


proposed route must be studied to de- 


minimum of stops for loading. 


termine its individual characteristics, 
and the schedule worked out accord 
ingly. Inquiries reveal that a_ large 
number of office workers would leave 
their cars at home each day if conve 


nient express buses were operated. 

\ supplement to the express bus is 
the fringe parking lot. Parking lots 
located on the fringe of the high 
priced land areas might be operated by 
private operators or by the mass trans 
portation companies. By being located 
near the downtown business. district. 
in the area of cheap land, they would 
serve the useful purpose of permitting 
many office workers and shoppers who 
are not accessible to express bus routes 
to park conveniently and economically 
then proceed to the:r destinations by 
shuttle bus. 

“It is doubtful whether the demand 
for parking space in the modern city 
can ever be practically met in the con- 
gested areas,” Mr. Howat says. “By 
practically met I mean sufficient spaces 


at low prices. I believe the answer to 


the parking problem in most cit:es is 
a combination of three things: sufh 
parking garages charging fail 
time parkers; fringe 


cient 
rates for short 
parking lots with good shuttle bus or 
regular mass. transportation — service 
from these lots to the downtown areas; 


and express buses on express streets.” 


Accident Toll Reduced 


INCE THE inception of the trafh« 
bureau in 1938 as a separate d 
partment of the Miami Beach, Fla., 
police force, automobile accidents in 
the city have been reduced from 1,845 
to 385. From Pearl Harbor to V-] Da\ 


there were no trafhc accident deaths 


Captain Jack Hoover, chief of the 


Bureau, attributes go‘ of the decrease 


n accidents to Irequent inspection ot 


Wl public transportation. Frequent 


Inspections are necessary because th 
seasonal shift in population prevents 


any long-range educational program 


Death and Texas 


RAFFIC accidents in Texas for the 
T first six months of 1946 claimed 
87 lives, according to the motor ve 
hicle traffic accident summary issued by 
the Statistical Division of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety. This fig 


fatalities 


ure is 7%, above the 594 
listed for the same period in 1945. A¢ 
cidents totaled 12,095 through June 
ind injuries were 6,654, as compared 
with 4,523 accidents and 3,168 in 


juries fer 1945 in the same period. 
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MOM EYi lite) (em com ot iice 
NO Passageway required 
NO Wet niche needed 


because all of their advantages ‘ 
are built into a single unit ..... 


- CROUSE-HINDS 
lype RPS Underwater Floodlight 


.... that can be set into the pool wall 


This up-to-the-minute swimming pool floodlight combines 
the installation and space economy of a wet niche unit with 
the dry niche advantage of easy access to the lamp, lamp 
socket, and wire. 


Crouse-Hinds Company also manufactures Type SPS Un- 
derwater Floodlight for use where passageways or manholes 
are available and a complete line of floodlights for the over- 
head lighting of swimming pools. 


Write for additional information. 
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Outdoor Lighting 





Buffalo’s New Street Lights Make Night Travel Safer 


Experimental lighting installation gives a 462° increase 
in street illumination at a 56% increase in connected lumens. 


By HENRY W. OSBORNE 
Traffic Adviser 
Buffalo Board of Safety 


UFFALO’S new street lights with 
B their suspended lamps and greater 
power make night travel safer for both 
Since the 
installation was completed _ several 
weeks ago, we have not had a single 
night accident in the newly lighted 


pedestrians and motorists. 


iréa. 

rhis installation is a show piece for 
the public and an experimental sta- 
tion for the City of Buffalo’s $400,000 
street lighting modernization project. 


Accident Area Relighted 


The experimental lighting program 
is in effect on Main Street from North- 
land Avenue to Jefferson Avenue, a 
section in which there have been nu- 
merous night accidents, many of them 
attributable to faulty illumination. 
rectify this situation, 
fifty-three of the suspension type units 
have been erected, forty-nine on Main 
Street and one each at Jefferson, East 
Delavan, West Delavan, and North- 
land and Masten. The total distance 
between the end lamps on Main Street 
iS 2,721 feet, giving an average spacing 
of 111 feet, although actually it varies 
‘rom 95 to 120 feet, depending on 
driveways and other obstructions. 

Each of the fifty-three new lamps is 
rated at 10,000 lumens. These lamps 


seeking to 





Main Street looking north from Lafayette Avenue after relighting 


from 1,000 to 
installation 


connected 


replace thirty-six of 
lumens 
provides 
against the previous 340,000, giving 
an increase of 190,000 connected lu- 


each. The 
lumens 


6,000 
530,000 


4 


mens, or about 56%. 

When evaluated by the 
Electric Company in 1944 under the 
old standards, the area showed an av- 
erage illumination of 0.21 lumens per 


General 


square foot. 

Now, the 
with the 
an average opposite spacing of 111 
feet, street width of 60 feet, and exten 
sion of luminaires 4 feet over the 
street, is 1.18 lumens per square foot 
Thus, for a 56% increase in connected 
lumens there is a 462% increase in av 
erage street illumination. Or, with an 
increase of 1.56 times the connected 
lumens, we have 5.6 times the illumi 


calculated illumination 


new installation, based on 


nation. 





Main Street looking north from East Delavan Avenue after relighting 
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The annual operating cost of the 
old system was $2,392, while that of 
the new installation will be $3,604. At 
an increase of 50.7% in annual cost 
Buffalo will have a 462% 
illumination. 

We use Union Metal poles and an 
equal number of Westinghouse, Gen 
eral Electric, and Line-Material lu 
minaires, all with reflector-deflector 
glassware, except six with refractors. 


increase in 


Six-Year Program for City 


The Common Council Post-Wa1 
Planning Committee has given its ap 
proval to the six-year lighting program 
drawn for the city. The first section 
of the proposal calls for reducing the 
number of lighting standards from 913 
to 798; however, with the new types 
of lamp, the connected candlepower 
will be as compared with 
593,750 at present. 

The cost of installation in this se 


699,000, 


tion has been estimated at $65,000 for 
the poles and $28,000 for the founda 
tions, cables, and conduit changes 
The annual 


$52,032, just $500 less than the present 


operating cost will be 


charges yet with a vastly improved il 
lumination. 

Under the plan, other sections will 
be relighted at the rate of one a year 
until at the end of six years Buffalo 
will have a system of street illumina 
tion designed for the heavy flow ol 
pedestrians and vehicles. It is in this 
improvement that Buffalo's hope for a 
reduced accident rate lies, for the most 
and worst of our traffic accidents o 
cur at night. 
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¢J #18 MONTH Union Metal observes two score years of progressive service in American 


industrial life. These years have been marked by achievement through fidelity to an 
original ideal . . . the designing, engineering and production of quality steel products. 

This translation of an ideal into tangible, useful products finds . . . tall, graceful 
poles lighting America’s streets, making nighttime travel safer; sportsfield lighting 
bringing nighttime recreation and pleasure to millions; cargo booms loading and 
unloading ships speedily and safely; Monotube piles providing sound, dependable 
foundations for buildings and bridges; fluted architectural columns adding beauty to 
homes and public buildings: materials handling equipment speeding production in 
industrial plants . . . each contributing towards higher living and working standards. 

Today, Union Metal looks forward confidently to further development ... and to 


serving America better. 





Street Lighting Standards Floodlighting Poles 
Monotube Tapered Piles Cargo Booms and Masts 
Highway Lighting Poles Sign Standards 
Power Distribution Poles Hoobler Trailer Undercarriages 
Materials Handling Equipment Architectural Columns 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CANTON 5, OHIO 
Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 
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How Street Lighting 


Evolved in Detroit 


Fifty years of progress from “moonlight” 
to traffic safety lighting 


By LOUIS J. SCHRENK 


General Superintendent 
Public Lighting Commission 
Detroit, Mich. 


UNICIPAL ownership and opera- 
M tion of the street lighting sys- 
tem through the Public Lighting Com- 
mission began in Detroit on the first 
day of October, 1895; this was the era 
of the “moonlight schedule,” when 
street lamps were lit only on the nights 
when the moon did not shine, and arc 
lamps were mounted on 150-ft. steel 
towers to cast a soft glow over the sur- 


rounding neighborhood. 

\t that time the city, with a popula- 
tion of 206,000 and an area of 28 sq. 
mi., had 1,493 arc lamps in operation, 
delivering about 2,000 lumens per 
lamp at a cost of $95 per year. Today 
the population has increased ten times, 
to 2,000,000, and the area five times, to 
139 sq. mi. The Commission operates 
42,000 street lamps with a significant 
average output of 7,781 lumens per 
lamp at an average cost of only $44.20 
per year. 

Rapid industrial growth and many 
changes in lighting occurred between 
i895 and 1920. The pioneer brush 
D. C. arc lamps were followed by the 
enclosed alternating current series arc, 
which was replaced by the magnetite 
irc. At one time there were over 18,000 
magnetite arc lamps in service in the 
city, and it was not until June 12, 1946, 
that the last are lamp was replaced 
with an incandescent lamp. 


Incandescent Lamps Installed 


By 1920 the incandescent lamp had 
vccome well enough developed for a 
expansion in use. The first 
o-lumen lamps were installed in 
927. followed shortly by 10,000 and 
1O-lumen lamps. . 
' recent investigation of fatality 
‘tatisics in Detroit on streets with 0.1 
5 footcandles, or lumens per sq. ft., 
‘led that as the illumination is in- 
ed from 0.1 to 0.8 effective lumens 
‘q. ft., the night-to-day rate of fa- 
es continues to decline, while 
fom 08 to 1.5 the ratio remains vir- 
» constant. It was concluded that 
salety lighting is not realized until 
‘lumination value of at least 0.8 
indle is reached. It was also rec- 
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ognized that higher intensities are nec- 
essary where pedestrian and vehicular 
trafic conditions are extraordinarily 
heavy. 


Driving Conditions Improved 


Detroit’s improved lighting was in- 
stalled to provide adequate illumina- 
tion on a sufficient number of streets, 
crossing the city in all directions, so 
that a motorist crossing town need 
travel only a short distance on a local 
or residential street before reaching a 
safety lighted thoroughfare. The few 
blocks on the periphery of the brightly 
lighted section are local or residential 
streets where high speeds are illegal 
and street lighting is of necessity of a 
much lower order. . 

It is believed that such a program 
provides the entire city with adequate 
lighting for safe travel at night at the 
most economical cost. 

In 1932 the Public Lighting Com- 
mission realized that night fatalities 
were becoming alarmingly high, and 


that better street lighting was essential 
to their reduction. Bids were asked 
for on “Wider Woodward Avenue 
Lighting,” but they were all rejected 
because it was felt that they did not 
offer equipment adequate for lighting 
a street under present-day trafhc con 
ditions. 


New Unit Designed for Safety 


The engineers of the Public Light 
ing Commission immediately thereafter 
built a photometric laboratory and, 
with the assistance of prominent manu 
facturers of street lighting fixtures, be 
gan work on the development and de 
sign of a more efficient type of street 
lighting unit using the reflector prin 
ciple. The result of this work was a 
new luminaire which was the progeni 
tor and basis of our modern luminaire 
During 1937 and 1938 the improved 
safety lighting was installed on approx 
imately 300 miles of heavy traflic thor 
oughfares. 

There was an average of 229 night 
traffic fatalities and 105 days fatalities 
per year in the entire city during the 
four years before the improved lighting 
program. In the four years following, 
with more than goo miles of trathc 
safety lighting installed, there was an 
average of 141 night fatalities and 88 
day fatalities. Safety lighting had re- 
duced the ratio of night fatalities to 
day fatalities from 2.8 to 1 under the 
old conditions to 1.60 to 1. 


Darkness Causes Accidents 


By OTTO P. ORTLIEB 
Street Lighting Engineer 
Trenton, N. J. 


HE single factor of poor visibility 
at night was responsible for 19 
out of 63, or 30%, of the night traffic 
accidents in Trenton, N. ]., during the 


winter months of 1945-46. A_ record 
of day and night accidents kept by the 
Street Lighting Division of Trenton 
from October through March 1944-45 
and 1945-46 revealed the significant ef- 
fect of darkness on driving hazards. 

In the winter of 1944-45 traffic was 
restricted by gasoline rationing. Al- 
though the increase in accidents the 
following year was influenced by the 
removal of gasoline restrictions, an im- 
portant factor affecting the total was 
the change from wartime (daylight 
saving time) to standard time. The 
time change added an hour of dark- 
ness in the evening, thus greatly in- 
creasing the traffic hazard in the hour. 

The survey indicated that with light 
conditions the same, the increase in 


traffic resulted in an increase of ap- 


proximately 26° in accidents (29% 
in daylight, 22% in darkness). Dur- 


ing the winter of 1944-45 when there 
was an hour more of daylight, there 
were 35 accidents in this hour. If the 
traffic 


normal increase due 


had occurred, there would have been 


to greater 


44 accidents (35 plus 26°.) during this 
hour in the following winter of 1945 
46 when this period was in darkness. 
Actually, there were 63 accidents. ‘The 
excess of 19 accidents was evidently 
due to increased hazard resulting from 
darkness. 

These data, showing a large increase 
in accidents due to darkness, are being 
studied by City Commissionet 
W. Rieker together with detailed night 
thor 


George 


accident records of individual 


oughfares. Our experience in Tren 


ton has been that seven-cights of all 
night accidents occur on one-third of 
the total street mileage. If we can s¢ 
cure funds to light these principal 
the Illumi- 


nating Engineering Society recommen 


streets in accordance with 


dations, we are convinced that night 
accidents will drop decidedly. 
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DAUNT STANDARDS 
FOR 
MODERN STREET LIGHTING 


Tapered pressed steel or alum. 
inum... Design of various shapes 


Oe) & 


DESIGN L-2360 ana 














Daunt Luminaires 


This Equipment is a most modern advance in light- 
ing public thorofares. ... It is a threefold combin- 







yy ation .. . scientific in construction .. . grace and 
esign ° ° . . . 
$31-S beauty in design ... durable light weight material ... 
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New Castle Street Lighting and Electric Plant 


Old steam plant rehabilitated and diesel engines installed 
to supply power for city’s street lighting system. 


EW CASTLE, IND., in 1892 was 
N without street lights. To meet 
che need, a used Corliss engine and 
senerators were installed for the be- 
beginning of the present street light- 
ing system. 

In 1907 the construction of the 
Chrysler factory gave impetus to both 
industrial and population expansion, 
ind by 1919 New Castle had outgrown 
the original lighting facilities. In that 
vear the old brush arc machines were 
discarded in favor of a 2,300-volt, 60- 
cycle alternator belted to the engine, 
and the arc lamps were replaced with 
incandescent street lamps. 


White Way Overloads Plant 


An ornamental white way consisting 
of 30g post lights was erected in 1926. 
However, this installation overloaded 
the street lighting plant, giving rise 
to much discussion as to whether to 
enlarge the steam plant or to purchase 
power for the street lights. Purchase of 
power was agreed upon, and arrange- 
ments were made with the public util- 
ity company for the energy. The aging 
steam plant then was used only for 
pumping water. Instead of lowering 
costs, the new practice increased op- 
eration expenses. Resulting public 
dissatisfaction culminated in a new set 
of city officials, headed by Mayor Sid- 
ney E. Baker, who took office in Jan- 
uary 1930. 


Diesel Units Purchased 


By the end of the following year 
rigid economy had poured enough 
money into the depreciation fund to 
‘tart the rehabilitation of the plant. 
Deciding to use diesel power, the city 
contracted with the De La Vergne En- 
gine Company for the first two en- 
pines, one 750-bhp 6-cycle 1714 by 24 
and one 500-bhp 4-cycle 1714 by 24, 
driving 500-kw and 345-kw Electric 
Maching ry generators. 

lhe old steam pumping equipment 
was changed over to modern electric- 
driven pumps. Three service pumps 
— 8pm capacity, each driven by 
ene Chalmers 150-hp slip-ring mo- 
ors, were installed. Three A. D. Cook 
ey u turbine pumps installed in 
ne best three wells furnished more 

than had been obtained from 


: wells operated by the old air- 
“it System, 
T 


\ 


Wate 


Seven 


new diese] plant was started in 
er 1932 and the street lighting 
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By CHARLES E. SCHOLL 
Superintendent 
New Castle Water and Light Plant 


taken on again, soon cutt:ng the cost 
of power almost in half. The next 
year the city entered the commercial 
power field. As the consumer load 
grew, the business proved so profitable 
that a third 750-hp diesel engine of 
the same type and make as the first 
two was installed in January 1935. 


Litigation Difficulties 


About this time the utility company 
began a court battle to halt the city’s 
commercial venture. But the customer 
load kept increasing, and in 1937 a 
fourth diesel unit was added. This 


Good Street Lighting 


OOD street lighting is the best 

crime preventive a city can 
have,” a Minnesota police chief ob- 
served in his response to a nation-wide 
questionnaire sent to chiefs in every 
city of 10,000 or more population by 
the Street and Traffic Safety Lighting 
Bureau. This organization’s statistics 
indicate that in some cities crime inci- 
dence drops go% when a crime area is 
adequately lighted. 

Over 80% of the police officials ques- 
tioned in 38 states felt that their cities 
are not now properly lighted. Police 
Chief Butcher of Detroit, Mich., re- 
marked, ‘We do not consider the street 
lighting of the city adequate until all 
streets meet the recommended practice 
of good street lighting set by the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society. We are 
approximately 40% deficient at this 
moment.” 

The average estimate on the reduc- 
tion of crime if proper lighting is in- 
stalled was 43%. Rape, robbery, bur- 
glary, and assault are some of the worst 
crimes committed in dark, obscured 
areas. 

Police authorities recommend that 
all alleys, store areaways, and streets be 
properly lighted. Darkness contrib- 
utes to all predatory crimes, whereas 
good lighting makes law enforcement 
easier for police, especially in crimes 
against the person. 

In many cities reporting, some of 
the areas between the main streets and 
residential sections are poorly lighted. 
Some towns have street lights only 
every fifth block, yet pedestrians must 


was an 8-cycle 1,000-hp engine of the 
same type and make driving a 700- 
kw Westinghouse generator. 

In 1939 the public utility company 
won the court battle, and the city was 
obliged to discontinue commercial 
service. The power load was thereby 
reduced to less than half. 

The Henry County Rural Electric 
Members Corporation, then engaged 
in building, contracted with the city 
to furnish power. This rural electri- 
fication how reaches into eight coun- 
ties and serves over 2,500 farmers. 
With the street lighting system and 
the rural electrification service, the 
plant carries a full load again, and the 
city has the foundation ready for an- 
other 1,000-hp engine to be delivered 
this fall. 


Can Reduce Crime 


walk on these streets to reach their 
homes. There is no “sacred area,” ac- 
cording to police reports. In fact, the 
more prosperous sections are often the 
least protected from criminals because 
of the darkness caused by shade trees 
and shrubbery. 

On the basis of its findings, the 
Bureau concluded that “adequate 
street lighting is a necessary adjunct 
to policing and is essential in a pro- 
gram of crime and accident pre 
vention. 


New Street Lamp 





The new Sylvania Electric street lamp has 


a 2,500 lumen, 6.6 ampere rating 
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“Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor with Trackson Traxcavator 
clears gutters of leaves. Fuel cost, about 8c per hour. 


ALL-SEASON 


The town of Englewood, Colorado, has found a year-round, 
all-purpose tool in its ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel D2 Tractor equipped 


with a Trackson Traxcavator. 


Rugged, maneuverable and easy to operate, the machine 
does scores of digging, hoisting and loading jobs cheaply 
and efficiently. One of its main uses is for snow removal 
during the winter. But it’s equally handy for clearing gutters 


of leaves and refuse and loading road material on trucks. 


Englewood also has a “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Motor Grader 
for highway construction and maintenance, and knows the 
economy, long life and dependability of ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel 
equipment, backed by dealer service that has the finest 
reputation in the industry. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ° PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESE 


ENGINES + TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS + EARTHMOVING EQU!PMEN 
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Snow goes fast with the Traxcavator-equipped “Caterpillar” Diesel, shove™ 
60 yards per hour onto trucks, 
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Raising the Standards of 
Governmental Purchasing 


A review of the first annual conference and products 
exhibit of the National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, August 19-21, 1946 


1 members attending the 
onvention of this two-year- 


, ie 


old imental association 


showed 

is no shortage in gavels, as 
ented one to their first presi 
dent, Alvin J]. Holm, and another to 


the second and outgoing president, 
Mau G. Postley. And their new 
presi \lbert Pleydell, will need a 
he oave is his administration will 
compl the foundation of this im 
port ganization — important not 
only iuse of the officials who belong 
to it but also because of the many 


big jobs needing to be done to es 
character of 


vblish the purchasing 
tices and officers. 

Phe g:30 to 5:30 daily programs of 
the mterence 
] 


GISCUSSIONS ot 


were a 
broad 


mingling of 
trends of back 
eround interest and of many eminent 
ly practical and timely office problems 
now confronting most purchasing de 
Major General Philip B. 
Fleming portrayed the post-depression 
ind wartime trends toward planning 
loca! works on’a nation-wide scale, as 
gainst the old and slower growth of 
community improvement from in 
ption to construction. General Flem 
ng pointed out that in the old days 
i¢ people would see the need for a 
il improvement; then the newspa 


pers would come out for it: the tax 


pses of the 


NIGP Product Exhibit 


graph photocopying machine and 
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payers’ association would feel that this 
was too soon for it; at the next elec 
tion, one candidate would be for it 
with reservations, while his opponent 
would be against it unless certain con 
ditions were met; the proposal would 
be submitted to the people and, il 
approved, bonds would be issued and 
an engineer selected—perhaps a three 
from idea to 


to-lour-yeal procedure 


construction. This archaic method of 
self-government is out of accord with 
the Air Age. Plans for $2,000,000,000 
worth of public works are now ready 
for any signs of heavy weather on the 
industrial-economic horizon. Of then 
own accord and without federal stimu 
said, some 1,000 


lation, the general 


communities in five states have 
planned 750,000,000 of needed proj 
ects. 
Building Forecast 

John H. Gwinn, for Wilson W. 
Wyatt, indicated that, given materials, 
labor, and determination, a year’s work 
can create 240,000 new homes of steel 
and aluminum, 225,000 of special ma 
terials such as papers and plywood with 
steel and aluminum as the basic struc 
ture and 320,000 homes and multiple 
nothing of 


units of concrete, to say 


frame or brick. 
Guides wert 


Tomorrow's Buying 


Haloid Co. (left) and Union 


Metal Mfg 
a section of metal standard and a Dual parking 


ind interpreted by Stuart | 
Alden W. Welch. Both 


portrayed advertising solicitation as a 


stated 
Heinritz and 
brought to plain view 
likely lo 


quali fic ations tor 


yrocess. that 
those manutacturers who are 
1ave the soundest 
governmental! 


dithcult 


doing business in the 


field. 


ind successful portrayal of tomorrow's 


Vincent Smith gave a 


construction machines and vehicles 


Cliltton E. Mack said that the 


questions to which purchasing agents 


three 
want answers are: (1) How high wil 
pr.ces go? (2) When will they lin 
ott? (3) What can we do about flat 
infla 


tion are federal expenditures, includ 


tening the trends? Factors in 
ing loans to rebuild foreign countries 


goods Factors 


and the demand _ fo1 
which tend to halt the rise are the 
decline in public expenditures by stop 
federal 


cONnSLrTUCcLION pro 


ping practically all construc 
t.on and some state 
erams, and the fact that one-third ot 


lu 


the demand for household goods is « 
plication of orders in am effort to get 


one of them filled 
More Competition Wanted 
Though the theme of the conference 


Loday 


the underlying desir 


was “Problems and Products ol 
ind ‘Tomorrow,’ 
age-old call for more 

Alvin | 


Situation 


seemed to be the 
competition in bidding 


Holm 


‘governmental 


termed the present 


purchasing during a 
buying spree He asserted that greate) 
competition is the only way to bring 
prices down, and, while he didn’t ex 
pect his buyers to read the articles in 
trade papers, he did insist they read 
the advertisements in a search tor new 
vendors. In addition to scarcity of 
goods and high prices, there is the not 
dentical 


infrequent phenomenon of 





Co. (right) booths showing, respe 


mete) 
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NE of the features which has contributed largely 
to the leadership of Dual Automatic Parking 
Meters is the simple, aztomatic mechanism which 
assures motorists of quick, accurate results at the 
drop of a coin. 


Duals have no levers to operate by hand—no com- 
plicated instructions to interpret. And this sealed-in, 
tamper-proof mechanism also means longer life, 
more efficient operation, simple servicing ... 
minimum repairs or replacements. Dual meter 
mechanisms are made by the manufacturers of the 
famous Seth Thomas clocks. 


The new, improved Duals are now ready to work 
in your community for greater motorist satisfaction, 
added municipal revenue. Why not call on our 
engineers today to help you survey your parking 
needs. Write for the informative, free bulletin— 
‘Metered Parking—Today’s Answer to Tomorrow’s 
Traffic Control Problem” to 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
MILFORD BUILDING e CANTON 2, OHIO 


WHEN IT COMES TO CONTROLLING PARKING 
YOU CAN DO 17 BETTER WITH DUALS 
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i R.E. Freer, Federal Trade Com- 
. scribed how this is ac- 


missioner, @ : . 
yy using a basing point or 


complished 
by zone pris ad 


How to Get Firm Prices 
With materials scarce and prices 
sng, a “firm bid” is difficult to ob- 
ae The basis of the price should be 
gated in the purchase order which, 
aid A. L. McMillan, is a legal con- 
sact,. Where goods are delivered from 
wock or in thirty days, the price 
should be firm. Otherwise, relate the 
price to a recognized market index and 
include a top ceiling price with mu- 
tual option to cancel in thirty days or 
each quarter. 

Calling this subject “migraine in 
purchasing,” Roland M. Brennan sub- 
mitted these four words on present 
prices: control, decontrol, recontrol, 
escalation. Philip Steinberg stated 
that the best escalator clause he had 
seen was used by A. S. Aloe Co., St. 
Louis, makers of surgical and labora- 
tory equipment. 

What of the vendor who submits a 
frm price and would lose money at 
time of delivery? If an adjustment is 
allowed, many will want it. The an- 
swer appears to be an escape clause 
which releases the vendor at the buy- 
ers option or permits him to deliver 
at a price equal to his proved cost of 
production. 

In a discussion of the activities of 
the War Assets Administration, James 
Wadsworth defended the federal gov- 
ernment’s position. Participants in the 
discussion complained that after vet- 
erans and small businesses, first and 
second on the list for the purchase of 
war surplus commodities, had reaped 
the harvest, there was little left for 
local governments, which rate third. 
It was also charged that: 

Lack of uniformity of the procedures 


of the War Assets Administration in the 
— regions, with numerous instances 
cited, 
_ Sight sales often disappointing and de- 
veries difficult even when bought by a 
local government, ; 

yy 4 . = 2 ; 
i, rice policy varying from the low which 
“tacts the speculators to prices above 
the market 


] 
How do speculators and racketeers get 


hold of so much war surplus material? 
By going out after it. Mr. Wadsworth 
urged officials to watch the advertise- 
ments and then go to the sale and get 
ap “ey want—and be as aggressive 
4s the speculators. 


Good Specifications Keep Chiselers 
from Bidding 


Specifications and standards are es- 
SET lz ; M4 i 
m0 ® bidding on large require- 
ments. <aj i 

nts, said Dr. P. G. Agnew, urging 
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They spoke at the Conference of 
the National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing and are men- 
tioned in this report. 


Acnew, P. G.—Vice-President and Sec- 
retary, American Standards Assn. 

BRENNAN, ROLAND M.—Purchasing Of- 
ficer, District of Columbia 

FLEMING, Puitip B.— Administrator, 
Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

FLoop, Leo P.—Salvage Engineer, De- 
partment of Purchase of the City of 
New York 

Freer, R. E.—Commissioner, Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington 

GwINN, JoHN H.— National Housing 
Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

HErnritz, StuArRT F.—Editor, Purchas- 
ing, New York City 

Hoitm, ALvIN J. — City 
Agent, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mack, CLIFTON E.—Director of Pro- 
curement, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

MacLgop, WILLis—Specifications Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury Department 

McMiLtan, A. L.— Director of Pur- 
chase, City of New York 

O'Connor, Mary E.—Director of Pur- 
chase, Division of Standards and Pur- 
chase, Executive Department, State 
of New York, Albany 

PLEYDELL, ALBERT— Commissioner of 
Purchase, City of New York. 

PosTLeEY, Maurice G.—Former Super- 
intendent of School Supplies, Board 
of Education, City of New York 

ROsENBAUM, NELSON—Assistant Corpo- 
ration Counsel, Law Department, 
City of New York 

SmiTH, VINCENT B.—Western Editor, 
Engineering News-Record and Con- 
struction Methods, Chicago, III. 

STEINBERG, PHiLip—Department of Pur- 
chase, City of New York 

THOMPSON, GEORGE N.—National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

WabsworTH, JAMES J.—War Assets Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Warwick, C. L.—Executive Secretary, 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WEtcH, ALDEN W.—Secretary and Re- 
search Editor, THE AMERICAN CITY 


Purchasing 











more careful sampling and liberal use 
of laboratories. George N. Thompson 
recommended three federal govern- 
ment publications: an inventory of 
manufacturers conforming to certain 
specifications; a national directory of 
(35,000) specifications; and a directory 
of commercial testing and college lab- 
oratories. C. L. Warwick urged bring- 
ing industrial and government specifi- 
cations closer together, with the latter 
more rigid and detailed, and promot- 
ing and developing simplified stand- 
ards and specifications. 

Willis MacLeod said that the U. S. 
Commodities Catalog Committee is 
bringing together seventeen separate 
major catalogs in the interests of in- 
ventory control, while the Federal 
Standard Contract Board is simplifying 


contracts in order to improve business 
relations. 


Lowest Responsible Bidder Defined 
for Purchasers 


Nelson Rosenbaum defined the low- 
est responsible bidder as the one who 
submits the lowest bid and at the same 
time has business experience and com- 
mon sense, and can produce. He 
must have: 


Adequate financial resources 


Honesty 

Experience in the type of contract to 
be let 

Promptness in performance and de 
liveries 


Satisfactory previous work 
Facilities and equipment to do the 
work 
Facilities for continuing public service 
such as ability to supply parts 

When all is said and done, the pub- 
lic must elect honest and able officials, 
said Mary E. O'Connor, for purchas- 
ing agents are under them. ‘Thus the 
purchasing department is only as good 
as the current head. She also pointed 
out that, whereas before the war pur- 
chasing agents bought only about 14% 
from jobbers, they are now buying 
12% from this middle source. 

Discussing storekeeping, Albert Pley- 
dell reminded that materials and 
equipment are the visible value and 
meaning of money, and in these days 
likely to be worth more than much 
fine gold. A proper storehouse system 
safeguards these public treasures. Leo 
P. Flood showed the savings and eco- 
nomies possible through the utilization 
or sale of obsolescent, surplus waste 
and scrap materials and equipment. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are Albert Pleydell (Commissioner of 
Purchase, City of New York), Presi- 
dent; John Ward (Assistant Purchas- 
ing Agent of Cook County, Ill.) and 
David H. Marbury (Purchasing Agent 
of Birmingham) , Vice-Presidents; and 
W. Z. Betts (Director, Division of Pur- 
chase and Contract, State of North 
Carolina), Treasurer. Albert H. Hall 
is Executive Director at Washington, 
D. C. The 1947 Conference will be in 
New York some time between Septem- 
ber 15 and October 15. 





United Nations Week 

United Nations Week will 
be observed October 20 to 26 
because of the postponement 
of the opening of the General 
Assembly to Wednesday Octo- 
ber 23. (See The American 
City, September 1946, page 5, 
for suggestions for municipal 
cooperation. ) 
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Efficient STREET LIGHTING Requires Proper DISTRIBUTIQ) 
EERAGTORS Shape the Ligh; 





TYPICAL BUSINESS STREET LIGHTING 


[80° 1.E.S. TYPE Ill 
90° ~ 90° 


““RECOMMENDED PRACTICE OF STREET AND HIGHWAY LIGHTING 
—the latest “code’’ on the subject issued by the Illuminating 














Engineering Society stresses the need for proper light distribution 

ase 45° in traffic illumination. Five ‘ideal’ distribution types are described 

; to meet the majority of street and highway lighting requirements 

LATERAL LIGHT PATTERN HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS meet each of these exacting specifications 
1.E.S. TYPE Ill 


TYPE Ill DISTRIBUTION is for luminaire mounting at or near the side 
of the street having a lateral width up to approximately 45 degrees 
It is recommended for wide streets. Two beams of light are pro- 
jected up and down the street. Light that would normally fall ovt- 
side the area is largely directed to the roadway. HOLOPHANE 
B-WAY REFRACTORS accomplish this result. 








Because they provide the proper light pattern where it is required 





WRITE for reprint of Recom- 
mended Practice of Street & 
Highway Lighting from 1.E.S. 
Transactions. No obligation. 


with maximum efficiency and economies in maintenance, Holo- 
phane Refractors are the essential controlling element in luminaires 
of leading street lighting equipment manufacturers. 


Always Specify HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS. 





HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC... . Lighting Authorities Since 1898 





Street Lighting Department, Newark, Ohio ¢ Holophane Co., Lid., 385 Yonge St., Toronte, €a™- 
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Zoning and Planning Notes 


Author of The Law of City Planning and Zoning 





Zoning Ordinance — Vari- 
ance for Practical Difficulty 
and Unnecessary Hardship 


\fassacuust ris—Real Properties, Inc, v. 
poard of Appeals of Boston, Supreme 
Court, February 6, 1916, reported in 65 
\. E. ad, page 199. 

[his is an application for a variance on 
e ground of practical difficulty or un- 
ecessary hardship. The F. Sher Co. is 
e owner of a vacant lot at 77-91 Wash- 
wton Street in the city of Boston. The 

ey is zoned for general residence use. 
Ihe owner is applying for a variance to 
ow him to erect a group of one-story 
res on the Alongside the 
emises runs the boundary of a local 
isiness zone, and on the abutting prem 
vs is a group of one-story stores. Due 

e proximity to the business zone, the 
ier Claims that he has been unable to 
elop the premises for the purpose fot 





premises. 


ch it is zoned; that the only type of 
elopment which would yield an ade 
te return on the investment is a 


i 
lilding such as the owner seeks to erect; 
hat such a development is necessi- 
ed by the growing development of this 
ion since the passage of the zoning act. 
The Board of Appeals stated that the 
\ceplional circumstances peculiar to this 
specific case justify a relaxation of the 
strictions imposed by the statute; that 
e variances in this specific case will not 
flict with the spirit of the act; that 
enforcement involves practical dif 
| unnecessary hardship; and that 


s relief may be granted without sub 
lerogating from the intent and 
se of the zoning act. The Board 


"1 ected the building commis 
the permit. 

reverses the decision of the 

ce following reasons: 
Phe facts found do not warrant the 
the Board. Repetition by the 
e general language of the 
iothing. The unhappy finan 
sition of one single owner, al 
sh a factor is not in itself enough; 
‘use. Tor all that appears it may be a 
mmonly shared by other owners 
trict That the premises are 
Msuous to an area zoned for business 
P siight weight when such contiguity 
the ume of passage of the zon 
ce. A district has to end some 
e should be taken lest — the 
of a resident district be pared 
successive proceedings granting 
‘0 owners who from time to 
igh such proceedings find thei 
ibutting upon premises newly 


business. 
Th Board relies upon Hammond v. 
7 ' Appeals of Springfield, 262 
ASS but that case rested in part 
Ipo ° 
p finding, lacking here, that the 
TONE 


‘as “In close proximity to non- 
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conforming business premises within the 
residence zone when it was established.” 

The court quotes with approval the 
following from the Hammond case cited: 

“The power of variation is to be spar- 
ingly exercised and only in rare instances 
and under exceptional circumstances pe- 
culiar to their nature and with due re- 
gard to the main purpose of a zoning 
ordinance to preserve the property rights 
of others.” 

Epiror’s Nore.—In zoning it is essential that 
there should be a grant of the power to exer- 
cise discretion to remedy exceptional cases of 
hardship and injustice in its administration. 
These cases are sure to arise; for no men, 
however wise, can draft an ordinance impos- 
ing its numerous and varied restrictions upon 
land throughout the area of a city which fore- 
sees and provides for such cases specifically in 
advance; and without a remedy, the injustice 
makes the zoning unconstitutional and void. 

This need of discretionary power is proved 
by experience wherever zoning exists. It was 
was not seen at first by the pioneers who 
drafted the New York State statute authorizing 
the New York City regulations; but soon they 
realized its necessity and amended the statute 
accordingly; and now generally, in the zoning 
statutes of this country, there is such a grant 
of discretion. 

Ihe power to exercise discretion in the ad- 
ministration of zoning is in many foreign 
countries given to state officials; but in this 
country, in accordance with our traditions of 
democracy and local government, is lodged 
in commissions appointed by the local gov- 
ernments, 

These “boards of appeal,” or “adjustment” 
in granting “‘exceptions’’ or ‘“‘variances’’ to 
the zoning ordinance, do not change it, but 
act only “in harmony with its general purpose 
and intent.” 

The fundamental limitation on the powers 
of the boards of appeal is stated in the cas« 
digested above. They cannot make, they can 
only administer, the law. The legislature, un 
able itself to carry out such enactments, gives 
these local bodies the power to do so in cet 
tain respects; and in so doing lays down a 
rule by which they are to act 

Such rules must be sufficient to guide these 
bodies or the grant of discretion is void; for 
it is the legislature that passes the law, the 


administrative body carrving it out in detail 


Correctional Institution in 
Residential Zone 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Decisions, in its April 1946 number, states 
that the City Attorney of Lynchburg, Vir 


Municipal Law Court 


ginia, has rendered an opinion that the 
Florence Crittenden Home is not a “cor- 
rectional institution” since its primary 
purpose is to provide a home for women 
who “desire to return to the paths of vir- 
tue from which they have strayed” and 
does not include the element of punish- 
ment or involuntary detention as normal- 
ly applied in correctional institutions, and 
is therefore not in violation of the city’s 
zoning ordinance requiring that correc- 
tion institutions be 200 ft. for all lot lines. 

On March 16, 1946, the Corporation 


Court of Lynchbu 
same ettect. 


made a ruling to the 


oO 
5 


Projecting Signs 


MICHIGAN.—Woodward Avenue Corpo 
ration v. Wolff, Commissioner of Depart- 
ment of Buildings of the City of Detroit, 
Supreme Court; October 8, 1945, reported 
in 20 N. W. ad, page 217. 

The City of Detroit’ passed an ordi 
nance prohibiting the maintenance of ex 
isting projecting sidewalk signs on a por 
tion of Woodward Avenue in the city of 
other portions of the avenue and on 
other portions of the avenue, and on 
other nearby streets. 

The main issue in the case is whether 
the Common Council may prohibit the 
maintenance of these signs while permit- 
ting their continuance on other parts of 
Woodward Avenue and other adjoining 
business thoroughfares, without regard to 
the reason why such action is taken 

The corporation contends that the ex- 
ercise of the police power by the city 
must be reasonable, and that there must 
exist an essential public need for its exer- 
cise in order to justify it, mere esthetic 
considerations not being enough; and that 
prohibition is bevond the city’s power. 

Ihe court finds the ordinance to be 
within the powers of the city, which con 
trols the streets, including the space above 
and below the surface. But it does not 
appear that the reason for the ordinance 
is entirely esthetic. Projecting signs 
may be a menace to public safety; the 
city has full power to control such en 
croachments as obstruct light, air, view 
or complete use of the street. 

Che corporation argues that this ordi 
nance is invalid because it prohibits signs 
on a part of Woodward Avenue only 
while failing to prohibit similar signs on 
other business or congested areas. 

This fact does not necessarily make the 
ordinance invalid. Whether there should 
be similar regulations in these areas is a 
legislative question for the Common 
Council. It is not within the province of 
the court to dictate to the city legislature 
on this matter Phe court will not hold 
that such ordinances must be city-wide, 0 


decide the extent to which they must be 
limited 

Ihe court therefore holds that the o 
dinances in question are valid 

Eprror’s Nort In the above case the court 


based the right of the city to remove the 
signs overhanging its streets upon the_ police 
power. But the city is not obliged to resort 
to this power with the particular limitations 
such resort places upon it Ihe city is owner 
of its streets, and has much the same power 
to remove encroachments upon them that a 
private owner has to abolish encroachments 
upon his individual property, but not alto 
gether the same Ihe citv is owner of its 
streets in trust for the public; the city is the 
servant of the public Unlike the private 
owner, therefore, it is obliged to act reason 
ably, without discrimination or favoritism. 
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SYSTEM OF 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 








ONE TRUCK—3 TYPES OF BODIES 


When you can place a large number of truck bodies at needed points for trash 
and rubbish depositories . . . when you can pick them up loaded, at regular 
intervals, in a few seconds, with only one or two truck hoisting units for hauling 
end dumping . . . you're cutting costs deep compared to conventional truck 
methods. That is the Dempster-Dumpster system. Five different types of bodies 
are recommended for most effective service. Two of them, the water-tight and 
pyramid types, are shown here. 





You'll find the Dempster-Dumpster system clean, sanitary, faster and simple. No 
complicated equipment is involved. Equipment investment is reduced which 
includes reduced maintenance costs. Our engineers will be glad to consult with 


you upon request. 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS, Washington, D. C. 


Charles S. Rhyne, Executive Director 





nts—Dismissal of Certiorari 
eee for Lack of Notice to City 


ari to review tax assessments by 
Tax Commission of City of New York on real 
for tax year 1939-40, held that ac- 
properly dismissed for failure to 
on city within time limited by 
New York City charter. People 
ex rel. Sheffield Farms Co. v. Lilly, 67 N. E. 


N. Y., May 29, 1946). 


In certi¢ 


property 
tion was 
make service 
provision of 


2d) 579 


. . hd 

Court Costs—Taxation of against City 
Taxing of all costs of suit against city in 
's capacity as an employer in compensation 
case was error in light of statute restricting 
costs taxable against state or any municipality 
or political subdivision to the costs of court 
reporter for taking testimony. Henderson v. 
City of Shreveport, 26 So. (2d) 766 (La. App., 
June 20, 1946). 


Daylight Saving Time—Adoption by 
City While State on Standard Time 


Act adopting daylight saving time through- 
out commonwealth for period provided by 
Federal Daylight Saving Act, and providing 
that such time shall cease when federal gov- 
ernment discontinues use of daylight saving 
time, means that commonwealth and its coun- 
ties, municipalities and townships shall there- 
after be governed by standard time, so as to 
preclude city from subsequently adopting day- 
light saving time while commonwealth at 
large remains on standard time. City of Louis- 
ville v. Louisville Livestock Exchange, 195 
S. W. (2d) 76 (Ky., June 4, 1946). 


Emergencies—Shutdown of 
Street Railway System as 


Where shutdown during war of part of 
consolidated San Francisco street railway sys- 
tem would result from failure of employees 
of privately owned street railway purchased 
by city and consolidated into municipally 
owned system, to enter municipal service at 
beginner's pay, held that such shutdown 
would constitute an “emergency” justifying 
mayor's exercise of charter emergency powers 
{0 grant parity pay to such employes, not- 
withstanding that charter set forth procedure 
for wartime appointments. Mullins v. Hen- 
derson, 170 Pac. (2d) 118 (Cal. App., June 


26, 1946). 


Employes—Safe Working Place— 
Liability for Death 


In action against city for death of employe 
who was allegedly electrocuted while replacing 
insulator on steel structure of substation, held 
that evidence sustained finding that city failed 
‘0 exercise ordinary care in furnishing em- 
ploye a safe place to work, by failing to dis- 
connect energized wires before ordering em- 
plove to go upon structure. City of Austin 
¥. Johnson, 195 S. W. (2d) 222 (Tex. Civ. 
App., May 22, 1946). Reh. den. June 12, 1946. 


Gross Receipts Tax—Applicability 
to Utility Company 


r Moneys received by company owning and 

Y 2 am ing underground subways, conduits and 

a or telegraph, telephone, and low tension 
tric 


ight and power conductors, were rents 
held Sem “real estate” and as such were 
,_., -xempt from taxes imposed by Adminis- 
“tative Code of New York City on persons do- 
‘ng business within city and based on gross 


derived 


Beate ‘rom business or commercial activities. 
N.Y. City Subway Co. v. McGoldrick, 62 
N. (2d) 726 (N. Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div., 
June 1946). 
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Hospitals—Exemption from 
Taxation—Public Charities 


In suit for cancellation of taxes assessed by 
city against land owned by hospital, held that 
hospital operated under so-called agreement of 
employment which gave administrators right 
to retain all revenue after payment of operat- 
ing expenses, plus sum of $300 monthly to 
corporation, regardless of whether hospital op- 
erated at loss or profit, and which gave admin- 
istrators exclusive power to manage and op- 
erate hospital and to fix all hospitalization 
rates and to collect therefore was not entitled 
to exemption from taxation as a ‘‘public char- 
ity.” City of Corpus Christi v. Fred Roberts 
Memorial Hospital, 195 S. W. (2d) 429 (Tex. 
Civ. App., Apr. 4, 1946). Reh. den. May 2, 
1946. 


Housing—Authority for Municipal 
Expenditures—Veterans Temporary 


Bill authorizing expenditure by cities and 
towns for temporary housing for veterans and 
their families in light of existing acute hous- 
ing shortage is within constitutional power to 
expend money for “‘public purposes” and cities 
and towns if so authorized may also borrow 
money to meet such expenditures or incur ob- 
ligations that will or may involve such ex- 
penditure. Opinions of the Justices, 67 N. E. 
(2d) 588 (Mass., June 8, 1946). 


Insurance Companies—Exemption 
from Personal Property Taxes 


In certiorari to review action of Board of 
Review of city sustaining 1944 tax assessment 
against office equipment and personal property 
in possession of Wisconsin Compensation Rat- 
ing and Inspection Bureau in its place of 
business in city, held that the Bureau which 
receives no premiums and enters into no con- 
tracts of insurance is not an “insurance com- 
pany” entitled to exemption from taxation of 
its personal property by city on ground that 
personal property of insurance companies is 
exempt from taxation by local units. State ex 
rel. Wisconsin Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau v. City of Milwaukee, 23 
N. W. (2d) 501 (Wis., June 22, 1946.) 


License Fees—Preemption of Field 
by State—Public Utilities 


Where every phase of relation between pub- 
lic utility and public rests in State Corpora- 
tion Commission to supervise and regulate, 
municipalities are deprived of such power and 
ordinance of city imposing license fee on 
busses carrying passengers, as applied to cor- 
poration which operates inter-city buses un- 
der certificate of convenience and _ necessity 
issued by State Corporation Commission and 
which had paid state registration fees and 
license taxes is unconstitutional as not being 
a regulatory but a revenue measure. City of 
Phoenix v. Sun Valley Bus Lines, 170 Pac. 
(2d) 289 (Ariz., June 28, 1946). 


Liquor—Distribution of Proceeds of 
Sale of Forfeited Automobile—City- 
State Conflict 


In action by State of Kansas to have auto- 
mobile declared common nuisance for illegal 
transportation of intoxicating liquors, to have 
automobile forfeited and sold, and to have 
proceeds of sale disposed of as provided by 
law, held that a city ordinance requiring bal- 
ance of proceeds remaining from sale of auto- 
mobiles forfeited and sold for such reason, 
after deducting specified items, to be paid into 
treasury of city and to be credited to its gen- 
eral fund, was void as repugnant to statute re- 
quiring such balance to be paid into county 


treasury for support of common schools. State 
v. Hannigan (City of Newton, Intervenor), 
170 Pac. (2d) 138 (Kan., June 8, 1946.) 


Notice of Claim—Sufficiency 
of Oral Notice 


In personal injury action against city, held 
that oral notice of injury given to mayor was 
not sufficient compliance with ordinance re- 
quiring written claim for personal injury 
against city to be filed within go days after 
accident. Phillips v. City of Abilene, 195 S.W. 
(2d) 147 (Tex. Civ. App., May 10, 1946). 
Reh. den. June 7, 1946. 


Parks—Taxation of—Public Use 

In determining whether tract of land given 
to borough for park or recreational purposes 
was exempt from taxation as property of a 
municipal corporation used for a public pur- 
pose, held that use of golf course and tennis 
courts on the tract by residents was a “public 
use.” Borough of Fenwick v. Town of Old 
Saybrook, 47 Atl. (2)) 849 (Conn., May 15, 
1946). 


Parking Meters—Impoundment of 
Physician’s Vehicle—Validity 
of Ordinance 


In action to recover possession of plaintiff 
physician’s automobile impounded by police 
of defendant city for violation of parking 
meter ordinance, held that exemption of 
physician’s automobile from seizure and sale 
under legal process for payment of debt did 
not preclude the impounding of such auto- 
mobile for violation of parking meter ordi- 
nance pursuant to city ordinance adopted un- 
der police power of municipality. Hughes v. 
City of Phoenix, 170 Pac. (2d) 297 (Ariz., 
June 24, 1946.) 


Sidewalks—Snow Piled on by Snow- 
plow Causing Injury—Liability 

In action by pedestrian for injuries sus- 
tained when she slipped and fell on snow- 
covered sidewalk on outer edge of which city 
had piled snow from roadway by means of 
snowplow, held that evidence was insufficient 
to establish casual connection between piling 
of snow on outer edge of sidewalk and pedes- 
trian’s injuries. Davis v. City of New York, 
63 N. Y. S. (2d) g5 (N. Y. Sup. Ct., App. 
Div., June 28, 1946.) 


Water—Diversion of Revenues from 


Sale to Pay Federal Government 

Where water contract between federal gov- 
ernment and city provided that revenues re- 
ceived from city from sale of water, with speci- 
fied exceptions, were to be placed in special 
fund to be known as the “United States Con- 
tract Fund” until sufficient amount was accu- 
mulated to pay annual principal installment to 
government, held that such provision was not 
an illegal hypothecation of city’s water reve- 
nues. Robbins v. City of Rapids City, 23 
N. W. (2d) 144 (S. D., May 6, 1946). 


Workmen’s Compensation—Private 
Citizen’s Injury Caused by 
Apprehension of Fugitive 

Where citizen was injured while attempt- 
ing to apprehend fugutive being pursued by 
city of Cincinnati police officer in response 
to officer's call to “stop that man,” held that 
such individual was not an “employe’’ of city 
within Workmen’s Compensation Act so as 
to be enabled to participate in workmen's 
compensation fund. Stoeckel v. Industrial 
Commission, 66 N. E. (2d) 776 (Ohio App., 
Nov. 13, 1945). 
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SPORTS ACTIVITIES 
with Monotube Floodlighting Poles 


OW your sports fields 
can be put to full-time 
use... by equipping them for 
night events with modern 


floodlights. 


And just think of the bene- 
fits! Greater crowds... Better 
community spirit... Increased 
gate receipts for paid events 


... Ideal for sports, band con- 
certs, Mass meetings, gradua- 
tion exercises and community 
functions. 


Engineered to provide max- 
imum strength and durability, 
Union Metal’s new Monotube 
steel Floodlighting Poles offer 
you these... 


Special Features 


1. Tapered and cold-rolled. 


2. Complete with combination safety 
platform and mounting frames. 


3. Can be completely wired and 
lights mounted before erection. 


The Union Metal Mfg 


4. No guying necessary. 
5.Good appearance — great 
strength. 


6. Standard Heights: 40, 60, 80, 
100 feet. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to make the most 
of your sports fields. NEW 8-page, fully illustrated, 
catalog No. 76, gives complete information. Write 


. Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


UNION METAL 


Monotube Floodlighting Poles 
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Conventions—W hen and Where 


Conventions listed this month for 


the first time are indicated by an asterisk ( 


" 





Oct. 14-17—Galveston, Texas 
Water Works  AssoclaATION— 


AMERICAN - 
sournwest Section. Annual Meeting (Buc- 
caneer H Sec., L. A. Jackson, Mgr., 
Water W Little Rock, Ark. 


Oct. 16-18—Omaha, Nebr. 

Leacue OF NEBRASKA MUNICIPALITIES. An- 
al Convention (Hotel Rome). Sec.-Treas., 
C.F. Beals, 408 Continental Bank Bldg., Lin- 


coln, Nebr 

Oct. 16-18—Atlantic City, N. J. 
PENNSYLVANIA WATER Works ASSOCIATION. 
{nnual Convention (Hotel Traymore). Sec.- 
Treas, E. R. Hannum, 510 Telegraph Bldg., 


Harrisburg Pa. 


Oct. 16-18—Portland, Ore. 
Leacur OF OREGON CiTIES AND OREGON FI- 
vance Orricers’ Association. Annual Meeting 
Multnomah Hotel). Exec. Sec., Herman 
K Bureau of Municipal Research, Uni- 
f Oregon, Eugene. 


Oct. 17—Boston, Mass. 

AweRICAN WaTER Works AssOcIATION—NEW 
Exctanp Secrion. Annual Meeting (Parker 
House Sec., R. H. Ellis, Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 184 High 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Oct. 17-18—Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Leacue OF WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES. An- 
nual Convention (Hotel Retlaw). Sec., Fred- 
ck MacMillin, go E. Johnson St., Madison, 
Wis 


Oct. 17-19—Rockford, III. 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF PARK Districts. An- 
nual Convention (Hotel Faust). Exec. Dir., 
Miss Marjorie Dickinson, 621 E. Capitol St., 
Springfield 


Oct. 19-21—Fontana, Village, N. C. 

(MERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS. Fall Con- 
ference. Chairman Program Committee, Ro- 
land B. Greeley, American Institute of Plan- 
ners, 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge gq, 
Mass 


Oct. 21-22—Columbia, Mo. 

Missourt WATER AND SEWERAGE CONFERENCE. 
Annual Meeting (Daniel Boone Hotel). Sec.- 
Treas. W. A. Kramer, State Board of Health, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Oct. 21-24—New York, N. Y. 

CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration (Hotel New 
Yorker Acting Dir., J. J. Donovan, 1313 E. 
bo St., Ch cago, Ill. 

Oct. 23-25—San Francisco, Calif. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssocIATION—CALI- 
FORNIA” SecTION. Annual Conference (Hotel 
W nitcomb). See., Ray L. Derby, Room 1028, 
316 W. Second St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct. 24-25—Huntington, W. Va. 
; AMERICAN WATER Works ASsOCIATION—W Est 
"IRCININ’ Section. Annual Meeting (Hotel 
Pritchard). Sec.. J. B. Harrington, State Dept. 
of Health, Charleston 5, W. Va. 
*Oct. 23-25—Webster City, Iowa 

Iowa SewacGe Works ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Meeting. Sec.. L. QO. Stewart, Iowa State Col- 


1ege Ames 


*Oct. 25 26—Boise, Idaho 


\ one MUNICIPAL OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
nnu '“onvention (Hotel Boise). Sec. Treas., 
©. Huebener, Emmet, Idaho. 


Oct. 26—Worcester, Mass. 

Psa . CHUSETTS FEDERATION OF PLANNING 

eae \nnual Meeting. Miss M. T. Downey, 
TX, 43 City Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 27-30-—Miami, Fla. 

Ps Al ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL OR- 
: ‘a “ ae. Annual Meeting 
bar cl lister, Columbus, Colonial, Ever- 
nd Alcazar). Exec. Sec.-Treas., Miss 
M7 Glenn, 1615 H St., NW, Washington. 
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Oct. 28-30—Knoxville, Tenn. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssOcIATION—KEN- 
TUCKY, TENNESSEE SECTION. Annual Meeting 
(Andrew Johnson Hotel). Sec., R. P. Farrell, 
420 Sixth Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 


Oct. 28-30—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ENGINEERS SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYL- 
vANIA. Annual Water Conference (Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn). Conference Chairman H. M. 
Olson, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 4-6—Des Moines, Iowa 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssOCIATION—IOWA 
SEcTION. Organization Meeting (Kirkwood 
Hotel). Chairman of Committee, H. V. Peder- 
sen, Supt. Water Works, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Nov. 7-8—Augusta, Me. 

MAINE MUNICIPAL AssocIATION. Annual Con- 
vention. Exec. Sec:, Ernest H. Johnson, 97 
Maine St., Hallowell, Me. 


Nov. 7-9—Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN WATER Works ASsSOCIATION—NEW 
Jersey Section. Annual Meeting (Hotel Chel- 
sea), Sec., C. B. ‘Tygert, Box 178, Newark 1. 


Nov. 11-13—Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL MunicipAL Leacue. National Con- 
ference on Government (Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ford). Exec. Dir., Alfred Willoughby, Na- 
tional Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


Nov. 11-13—Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CIVIC SECRETARIES. 
Annual Meeting to coincide with National 
Municipal League Conference on Government 
(Hotel Bellevue-Stratford). Sec., Miss H. 
Marie Demitt, 5724 Darlington Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Nov. 11-14—Miami, Fla. 

INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL SIGNAL AsSSOCIA- 
TION. Annual Convention (Hotel Alcazar). 
Sec., Irvin Shulsinger, International Municipal 
Signal Association, Inc., 8 East 41 St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Nov. 12-14—Cleveland, Ohio 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual Meeting (Public Auditorium). Exec. 
Sec., Dr. Reginald W. Atwater, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


Nov. 12-13—Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
way OrriciaAts. Annual Meeting (Tutwiler 
Hotel). Sec.-Treas., H. J. Neale, State Dept. 
of Highways, Richmond 19, Va. 


Nov. 14-15—Reading, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES As- 
SOCIATION. Annual Conference (Hotel Abra- 
ham Lincoln). Sec.-Treas., Claude C. Fogel- 
man, 1717 Main St., Northampton, Pa. 


Nov. 14-15—Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AsSOCIATION—VIR- 
GINIA SecTION. Annual Convention (John Mar- 
shall Hotel). Sec., W. H. Shewbridge, State 
Dept. of Health, 708 State Office Bldg., Rich 
mond 22, Va. 


Nov. 15-17—Green Bay, Wis. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION—WISs- 
CONSIN SECTION. Annual Meeting (Northland 
Hotel). Sec., Leon A. Smith, Supt. Water 
Works, City Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Nov. 17-20—St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECUTIVES. 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Jefferson). Exec. Sec., 
Dave Hovey, P. O. Box 422, Rockford, III. 


Nov. 17-20—Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL AssocIATION. Annual 
Conference (Hotel Congress). Exec. Dir., Earl 
D. Mallery, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago, Il. 


Nov. 18-20—Raleigh, N. C. 

AMERICAN WATER Works _ AssociIATION— 
NortH CAROLINA Section. Annual Convention 
(Hotel Sir Walter Raleigh). Sec.-Treas., 
George S. Moore, P.O. Box 125, Albemarle, 
N.C 





Nov. 18-20—Raleigh, N. C. 

NortH CAROLINA SEWAGE Works ASSOCIA- 
TION. Joint Meeting with the foregoing. 
Nov. 20-22—New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey. STATE LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALI 
ries. Annual Conference (Hotel New Yorker). 
Exec. Sec., James ]. Smith, 808 Trenton Trust 
Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 

Nov. 21-23-—Miami Beach, Fla. 

FLoRwA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Roney-Plaza). Sec.-Treas., E 
P. Owen, Jr., 1707 Barnett National Bank 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Nov. 22-24—Havana, Cuba 

AMERICAN WATER Works AsSSOCIATION— 
CuBAN AND Fioripa Sections. Joint Meeting. 
Sec. Cuban Section, L. H. Daniel, P.O. Box 
531, Havana. Sec. Florida Section, A. P. Black, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Dec. 2-4—Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MunicipAL Law OF 
Ficers. Annual Meeting. Exec. Dir., Charles 
S. Rhyne, 730 Jackson PI., NW Washington 





Dec. 2-4—Harlingen, Texas 

LEAGUE OF ‘TeExAs MUNICIPALITIES. Annual 
Convention (Hotel Reese-Wil-Mond ) Exec 
Dir., E. E. McAdams, League of Texas Mu 


nicipalities, 220 Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas 


Dec. 2-6—New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGI 
NEERS. Annual Meeting (Hotel Pennsylvania ) 
Exec. Asst. Sec., Ernest Hartford, 29 W. 39 
St., New York. 

*Dec. 5-8—Baltimore, Md. 

NATIONAL Councits oF STATE & LocaL Pus 
LIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATIONS (SECTION OF 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE AssOciATION ). An 
nual Round Table Meeting and meeting of 
National Council of State and Local Weltare 
Administrators (Lord Baltimore Hotel). See 
Howard L. Russell, 1913 E. 60 St., Chicago 37 
*Dec. 5-8—Washington, D. C. 

HIGHWAY RESEARCH BoARD—NAtTIONAL RE 
SEARCH Councit. Annual Meeiing, National 
Academy of Sciences-National Researca Coun 
cil Bldg. Dir., Roy W. Crum, 2101 Constitu 
tion Ave., Washington. 

Dec. 6-7—New York, N. Y. 

Tax Institute. Annual Conference. Exec. 
Sec., Miss Mabel Walker, Tax Institute, 150 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 17-20—Los Angeles, Calif. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
OrriciaLs. Annual Meeting (Biltmore Hotel). 
Exec. Sec., Hal H. Hale, 1220 National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 27-30, 1947—Chicago, III. 

AssOcIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMER- 
ica, Inc. Annual Convention (Hotel Stevens ). 
H. E. Foreman, 1227 Munsey Bldg., Washing 
ton, D. C. 

*Feb. 11-14—St. Louis, Mo. 

COMMUNITY CHEsTS AND COUNCILS, IN¢ An 
nual Convention (Hotel Statler). Exec. Dir 
Ralph K. Blanchard, 55 E. 44 St., New York 
*Feb. 17-20-—Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Roap BuiLpreRs’ AssociaATiION. An 
nual Convention (Palmer House). Engr.-Du 
C. M. Upham, 1319 F St, NW, Washington 
*Mar. 13-15—St. Paul, Minn. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssOciIATION—MIN 
NESOTA SECTION dnnual Conference (Lowry 
Hotel). Sec.-Treas., R. M. Finch, 416 Flour 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 
%*Apr. 17-18—Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Water Works Association—ILLt 
NoIs SECTION. Spring Meeting (Congress 
Hotel). Sec.-Treas.. H. A. Tolburg, 2020 § 
Fifth St., Springfield, Tl 
*May 18-20—Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF LOWN 
sHIP COMMISSIONERS. Annual Conference (Ben 
jamin Franklin Hotel). Sec., H. A. Fritsch 
man, Havertown, Pa 
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No product is better than its most vulnerable part. In 
the case of valves, the stems are generally the first to fail 
because of corrosion or wear. Why should a superbly 
designed product suffer because of inferior materials? 

Alert designers and engineers are preventing premature 
failures by changing their metal specifications—selecting 
Duronze to replace less dependable metals. Some metals 
still in use have been made obsolete because of the new 
and better engineering alloys resulting from Bridgeport’s 
research and development program. 

Bridgeport’s Duronze III is a modern engineering 
alloy of exceptional merit. It is a silicon aluminum bronze 
which has a tensile strength of about 90,000 pounds per 
square inch in its annealed condition; is 9% lighter in 
weight than brass; possesses a low coefficient of friction; 
resists wear and stress corrosion cracking. It withstands 
corrosion better than most metals and naturally it does 
not dezincify. Yes, it is free machining—about 75% as 
fast as free cutting brass rod. It is ideal for screw machine 
items such as valve bushings and seats, pump parts, bolts 
and nuts, oil burner nozzles, wire and cable connectors, 
marine hardware and many others. 

Manufacturers interested in making screw machine 
parts from dependable modern engineering materials 
should write for Bridgeport’s revised Duronze Manual. 
It contains suggested applications, technical data and 
information for machining Duronze III. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
ii, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN, 
Beye Established 1865 


tnonge Malays ro OF 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 


sam J. B a local business man, has 
| city manager of Guthrie, 
g J. S. Harrison, who re- 


L. R. B w, former city engineer of 
nenton, Lexas, has been appointed city 
manager of Raymondville, Texas: 


14nd 
Couin F. CHURCHILL, former engineer of 
Kinston and Siler City, N. C., has been 
pointed city manager of Roxboro, N. C., 


fective Or ober 1. 


GEorGE F. Lippe, on leave to the U. S. 
Army where he served as a Major, has 
returned to his post as city manager of 
Muskegon, Mich. Roy Winters, who has 
been acting manager in the interim, re 
sumes his former position as assessor. 


EDMUND W. MEISENHOLDER, III, who has 
served as Captain in the Army Air Force 
and formerly as intern with the Virginia 
State Planning Board, has been appointed 
city manager of Fernandina, Fla. 


from 1937 to 1941, is to become first city 
manager of Marquette, Mich., on Septem 
ber 9. 

CLareNce N. TearrF, Director of Public 
Works, has been appointed city manager 
of Hamilton, Ohio, to succeed Russell P. 
Price. 

Henry A. YANCEY, city manager of 
Charlotteville, Va., 1925-32, Petersburg, 
Va., 1932-35, Durham, N. C., 1935-43, and 
Greensboro, N. C., since 1943, will be 
come city manager of Charlotte, N. C., on 
October 1. 

CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


Executive Director 


HaROLD COULTHURST, former manager 
f a local building and loan association, 
as been appointed city manager of Por- 
terville, Calif., to succeed Elmer Long, 
vho resigned on August 1, 

RICHARD DANNER, 35-year-old former 
FBI agent, has been appointed city man- 
wer of Miami, Fla., effective September 


> » . > . : 
Cot. JAMEs R. POoLiock, manager of International City Managers’ Association 
Pontiac, Mich., 1930-32, and Flint, Mich., Chicago, II. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Some sales of new issues reported in recent issues of The Bond Buyer 


g. He succeeds A. “4 Curry, who resigned Amount Borrower and Purpose Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
because of ill health. $200,000 Rockingham Co., N. H., Power Plant... 1.0 5.25 Avg. 0.97 
0. J. S. ELLINGSON, city manager of 500,000 Newton, Mass., Street Improvement . 1.24 1-10 Avg. 1.04 
Sherman, Texas, 1916-32, and Browns- 260,000 Coffeyville, Kans., Hospital. 1.25 7.66 Avg. 1.358 
ville, Texas, 1944-45, has been appointed 295,000 — Ind., Police and Fire Dept., -_ won = 
city manager of Key West, Fla. 300,000 St. Petersburg Port Authority, Fla., Ferry 
ArpeRr E. FELLERS, member of a Lans- " — ae ase ash’ tree 1.25 3-66 mag a78 
Er eae eee a : 1,250,000 Pima €o., Ariz., ist. No. 1 e 1.375 1-10 Ser. 1.3 
ing engineering pg nae been appointed 150,000 Spartanburg Co. S. C., Road Improve: 
city manager of Cadillac, Mich. a an eure ae 1.50 4-13 Ser. 1.321 
Rosert C. HUTCHINSON, staff member on 400,000 Jackson, Tenn., Water Extension. ...... 1.50 10 Avg. 1.453 
War Assets Administration of St. Louis 225,000 Lockland, Ohio, City Sch. Dist. 1.50 10.75 Avg. 1.429 
i lie ; ro f 420,000 Norfolk, Va., Water...... 1.7 11.25 Avg. 1.679 
a een appointed city manager oO 1,000,000 Honolulu, Hawaii, Board of Water ‘Sup- 
Shawnee, Okla. ply Revenue ... 1.75 5-29 Avg. 1.702 
G. Lar LANIER, ‘iously 600,000 San _ Bernardino, Calif., Victor " Valley 
By se * pias F ececaney. of = Union High Sch. Dist................ 2.0 1-20 Avg 1.946 
: ept. of Labor, has oun appointec 285,000 Cook Co., Ill., Sch. Dist. No. 25 2.0 10.33 Avg. 1.872 
ty manager of Avondale Estates, Ga. 319,000 Long Branch, N. J., py Extension 2.10 8.50 Avg 2.053 
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@ Its great performance has won acclaim in 
city after city. All over the country there is 
a heavy demand for KARPARKS. While 
production is constantly increasing, there 
are no short-cuts or substitutions of inferior 
materials in the making of a KARPARK. 
Therefore, a waiting line has formed. Write 
for data on the features that make it worth- 
while to make delivery reservations now. 
Know why KARPARK is the wise choice. 


KARPARK Geedoseatics 


KARPARK CORPORATION, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
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KARPARKS ARE MANUFACTURED BY 
THE HERSCHEDE HALL CLOCK CO. i 











You'll find plenty of places where 
aluminum tubing can be used to 
advantage. For example, con- 
duit as shown in this illustration. 


Here is aluminum in 
multiple-form plate, 
extrusions, castings 
and sheet. 













SHAPE OR FORM MAKES NO DIFFERENCE WITH 


ah 


This is another outstanding advantage of Alcoa 
\luminum. No matter where you decide to use 
it, youll never be handicapped by form or 
shape. Aleoa Aluminum can be rolled, drawn, 


spun, forged, cast, extruded, machined, and 


THE MOST VERSATILE OF ALL BUILDING MATERIALS 





Thresholds 


Coping Ventilators Hardware Windows Cornices 









| — lle 
a 
Revolving Venetian ps Elevator vai 
Doors Ducts Blinds Skylights Doors Louve 


Aluminum can be extruded 
in many shapes to meet in- 
dividual requirements. These 
aluminum skylights illustrate g 
typical use for aluminum in 
this form. 


Cast aluminum has many uses 
in sewage plant construction, 
These cast aluminum gratings 


combine maximum strength— 
light weight. 





e 


welded. Aluminum will be ready to go to work 
for you in any form or shape you need in 
your future plants. 

ALUMINUM Company or America, 2172 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


S41 





y.W Redey-Wrariniy. 
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Planning in Britain 
CONSTRUCTION.—F. J. Osborn, 


1 >; AN 8 
Rane Annual British Reference 


} 


a’ Publishing Corporation, Lon- 
Book. 1 whlics 5 : 3 : 
tee onl Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
oO $6.00. 

g40 


lition of this annual reference 
‘ovether in one comprehensive 

ms and directories of British 
slanning agencies, legislation, planners, and 
recent contributions to the planning field. 
Well-organized, the book is divided into 13 
sections. Section 1 consists of articles by vari- 
ys British and American authorities on many 
tems of current interest to planners in both 
countries—articles on national, regional, town 
country planning, Soviet city planning, 
ural aspects of planning, and housing 
nolicies in the United States and Britain. Sec- 
‘on 2 is a summary of British planning legis- 
lation and policy 

\n official directory of British agencies con- 
emed with planning makes up Section 3; 
und Sections 4 and 5 include brief descriptions 
f the duties, functions, and activities of an 
mpressive array of official and unofficial plan- 
ning agencies. Section 6 summarizes various 
planning reports. American planners will be 
especially interested in the city-by-city listing 
of British planning progress in Section 7. 
Regional planning authorities are enumer- 
ated in Section 8, and Section g is a directory 
ff organizations interested in planning and 
reconstruction. Section 10 is devoted to plan- 
ning education and professional careers asso- 
ated with planning; Section 11 to popula- 
tion, land, and employment statistics and ta- 
bles; Section 12 to a complete bibliography in- 
iding films and notes on British libraries; 
ind Section 13 to a ‘“‘Who’s Who in Planning 
ind Reconstruction’’, along with addresses of 

ndividuals mentioned. 


The fourt 
book brings 


yolume desct 


and 
architect 












WN PLANNING.—By Thomas Sharp. Import 
De Penguin Books, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., 
\ York, N. Y. Revised edition. 1946. 
l 121 pp. 35C. 
Reprint of a classic British study now avail- 
n this country through Penguin Books. 
Mr Sharp has written a challenging study for 
irbanites who realize the need for plan- 


z new towns and cities of which they 
) roud. He analyzes present town 
intry conditions, sets forth a program 
wns built for beauty as well as con- 
e, and points out that there is nothing 
way of achieving such a goal except 
ves. Everything he describes can be 
the author maintains, and adds that 


ire no technical difficulties that can- 
© overcome when we decide to build 


ni ) er cities 

“COUNTY OF LonpON PLAN.—Explained by 
E. J. ( ind Erno Goldfinger. Penguin 
vooks, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
YY. J Maps. 80 pp. $1.50. 


Another valuable Penguin reprint, this 
4 readable and interesting presenta- 

' the County of London Plan published 
ee London County Council in 1943. The 
rs list four major defects which the plan 


ct: traffic congestion, depressed 


ng ‘equacy and maldistribution of 
Spat ind the jumble of houses and in- 
Pictures and colorful maps are used to 

W conditions now and proposed remedies. 


Subdivision Control 
~ REGULATIONS FOR THE WICHITA 
EA.—4 pied by the Wichita City Plan- 
( ‘ton, Wichita, Kan. 1046. 8 pp. 
iat each subdivider of land con- 
planning commission’s staff or 


SUBDIVISIO? 


Suggestir 
fer with 


ae engineer before preparing his 
Hom wt), Plan, these easy-to-read regula- 
ions shou : 


‘Oo much to strengthen the city’s 


COntrol of bdivisions 
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Report Writing Made Easy 
ANNUAL Reports: How TO PLAN AND WRITE 

THem.—By Beatrice K. Tolleris. National 

Publicity Council, 130 East 2end St., Neu 

York, N. Y. 39 pp. $1.00. 

A valuable resume of report-writing tech- 
niques; one of the How-To-Do-It series on 
publicity and public relations published by 
the National Publicity Council. The author 
has had a great deal of experience with public 
relations work in community agencies through- 
out the country and gives the reader the bene- 
fit of this experience in a readable and prac 
tical review of the problems to be met in 
planning annual reports. Organizing your 
facts, choosing the proper framework that will 
best reflect the work of your agency, know- 
ing your audience, handling statistics, and 
planning the physical appearance of the report 
are a few of the problems Mrs. Tolleris dis- 
cusses. 


Discussion Guides for Community 
Forums 


ratk Ir Over.—A series published by the Na- 

tional Institute of Social Relations, 1029 

Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

1946. Single copies 5 cents; lower price for 

quantities. 

To promote a_ better understanding of 
human behavior and of man’s relationship to 
his fellow-men is the purpose of this excellent 
series of 12-page discussion guides, fourteen of 
which were issued during the first eight 
months of 1946. Among the titles of special 
interest to readers of THE AMERICAN City are 
“Planning for Our Community,” ‘““Wanted—a 
Home,” “Citizens in Politics,’ ‘Here's to 
Health,” and “Learning to Live Together.”’ 

Recognizing that, for most people, group 
study and group discussion is a more fruitful 
method of learning than solitary effort, the 
National Institute of Social Relations seeks to 
achieve its objective by providing organized 
channels for the “talk-it-over’’ tradition which 
Americans have always enjoyed. These organ- 
ized channels are conceived as nation-wide dis- 
cussion groups, implemented at the “grass 
roots’’ community level. 


Public Affairs Organization Guide 


Gume To PuBLic AFFAIRS ORGANIZATIONS.—By 
Charles R. Read and Samuel Marble. Pub 
lic Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., Wash 
ington 8, D. C. 1946. Index. 129 pp. 
2.00. 

Excellent reference guide to national and 
international public affairs organizations 
which invite public participation or offer 
information and services to the public. The 
book identifies and describes more than 
joo organizations and _ indicates channels 
through which the reader can become ac- 
quainted with other organizations and infor- 
mational materials. The organizations dis- 
cussed include those in the fields of housing, 
labor and _ industrial relations, minorities, 
relief and reconstruction, public health, rural 
and community life, 


Surplus Property Guide 
U. S. SurpLus Property.—Office of Informa 
tion, War Assets Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1946. Charts. 2g pp. 

A very helpful booklet presenting the how, 
what, and where of buying surplus property. 
A complete list of regional and branch sales 
offices of the War Assets Administration and 
listing of veterans certification offices and of 
small business certification offices are included. 
The pamphlet’ uses the graphic device of 
charts, tables, and sketches to illustrate the 
buying and selling procedure of surplus prop- 
erty and should prove useful to everyone in- 
terested in the equipment of the WAA. 


Controling the Atom 


ConTRoL OF Atomic ENercy.—United States 
Plan as presented by Bernard M. Baruch. 
imerican Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 45 East 65th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 1946. 15 pp. Single copies free, quan 
tity copies $2.50 per hundred. 

Address delivered by Bernard M. Baruch, 
United States Representative to the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations at 
the opening session of the Commission this 
June. The address presents the United States 
plan for atomic control which provides for 
the creation of an International Atomic Devel- 
opment Authority to which should be en- 
trusted all phases of development and use of 
atomic energy. 


Narcotic DruGs AND ATOMIC ENERGY: ANAL- 
OGY OF ConTROLS.—By Herbert L. May 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, affiliate of American Association for 
the United Nations, Inc. 1946. 14 pp. 
Single copies free, quantity copies $3.00 per 
hundred. 

Report on the history and machinery of in- 
ternational drug control with suggested appli- 
cation to atomic energy. The similarities and 
differences involved in controlling the two 
“commodities” which have both beneficient 
and dangerous possibilities are studied and 
specific problems of atomic control are out- 
lined. A helpful diagram of comparative con- 
trol procedures is included. 


Planning for Veterans 
MAKING HoME Town PLANs Work.—Veteran’s 

Report 23. The Crowell-Collier Publishing 

Co., 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

1946. Charts. 67 pp. 

Third report on community veterans pro- 
grams published by the Crowell-Collier Pub 
lishing Co. This study seeks to bring up to 
date the information concerning the organi- 
zation of community veteran programs and 
effective operating methods that have been 
used throughout the country The report is 
based on data collected from 533 communities 
and includes a list of the cooperating com 
munities. Useful organization charts and 
check lists are inserted at the end of the 
booklet. The two earlier reports in the series 
are: Twelve Million Opportunities and Home 
Town Plans 


On the Question of Submerged Land 


[He Story BEHIND THE TIDELANDS FIGHT Re 
port on Hearings Before the United States 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, on H. J] 
Res. 225 and §. J. Res. 48 to Ouitet State 


Titles to Submerged Lands Prepared by 
State of Cattfornia 1946 a8 Opp 


Statements of state legal representatives be- 
fore a congressional committee on the question 
of state ownership of submerged lands. The 
issue of federal seizure of the lands is stated 
and the role of the states in the controversy 
is summarized. The opening analysis of the 
issue is followed by the various statements 
made by officials from the attorney general's 
offices of twenty states. 


Technical Dictionary 

ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH TECHNI 

NICAL DICTIONARY. - By Francis Cusset 

Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 1946. Appendix. 581 pp. $5.00. 

A valuable technical directory compiled to 
help engineers, chemists, and other technical 
workers in their industrial and scientific re 
search. The dictionary covers many fields, 
among them metallurgy, mining, electricity, 
chemistry, and mechanics. Part I presents 
the English-French terms, and Part II the 
French with English equivalents. A helpful 
table giving English-French measures is in- 
cluded in the Appendix. 
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A PRODUCT IS KNOWN BY 


ANDING IN WAR! 


The U. S. Government has just recom- 
mended a final renegotiation settlement 
which once again substantially* recog- 
nizes the outstanding contribution to 
the war effort in highest precision work 
done by M. H. Rhodes, Inc., builders of 
computers for the famous Norden 
Bombsight and timing devices — the 
peacetime builders of your efficient pre- 
cision MARK-TIME PERFECTION parking 


meter. 


“Besides awarding 3 Army and Navy E's to 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc., the U. S. Government did 
the unusual in awarding M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 
$50,000 additional cash a year ago. Now, in 
final renegotiation, the U. S. Government has 
- an out- 


recommended a still higher award 


standing, exceptional compliment 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
“EVERY PART ELIMINATED 
MEANS A DOLLAR SAVED IN 
UPKEEP COSTS.” 


all red 
dial _ is 


patrol, 


venience to the public. 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc. has just won the Miller multiple coin patent suit in the U. $. Federal Courts. 
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“setting sun’ time 
100% 


and a greater con- 





; 
The 100% greater visibility M. H. RHODES, INC 


faster to 





THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 
OUTSTANDING IN PEACE! 


Some of the outstanding names who 


specify MARK-TIME (world’s largest 
producer of timing devices) as standard 
equipment: 

General Electric Easy 

Westinghouse Roberts & Mander 

Frigidaire Maytag 

Norge Kelvinator 


MARK-TIME wins the toughest laboratory 
test where actual bona fide* tests are 


made, such as: 


Flint Passaic 

Newark Pittsburgh Testing 

Patterson Laboratory 
Summit 


*A bona fide test is not one where the ex- 


amining sheet is prepared in advance so that 


only a particular meter can be favored. 


Proof of the New PERFECTION is found in 36 
reorders already, soon after installations com- 


menced only a few months ago. 


MANUFACTURERS 
HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
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Civic Groups Report on Zoning 
t OTHER CITIES Say AsoutT Zoninc: I— 
WaaT VU! Boarps, II—CHAMBER OF CoM- 


aL EsTAT! 
west [1[—PuBLIc OFFIcIALs. — Houston 
Chamber Commerce, Houston, Texas. 
5. Mim 
1949. ; . 
real conducted in 1941 by the Zoning 
Committee of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
aan vo determine the effectiveness of zoning 


n the cities of Houston’s population class. 
The data was supplied by questionnaires sent 
wut by the committee and addressed to the 
Chamber of Commerce executive, Real Estate 
poard secretary, and mayor of the eighteen 
cities included in the survey. All of the offi- 
cials favored present zoning as it operates in 
their cities and the analyses of the various 
ning ordinances submitted are interesting 
commentaries on present zoning practices 
throughout the country. 


Massachusetts Planning Forum 
Discusses Zoning 


JonING AND HousiNG LEGISLATION 1946: LEGAL 
Opinions AND Lot ANALyYsIs.—A Planning 
Forum, Vol. VI, No. 4. August 1946. Massa- 
chusetts State Planning Board, Boston, Mass. 
Mimeo. Tables. 38 pp. 

Discussion of the breader aspects of zoning 
regulations, including legal and legislative, as 
well as their relation to traffic control, hous- 
ing and airports. The study also includes an 
analysis of lot requirements in Massachusetts 
at the present time. A brief review of the 
development of zoning in Massachusetts since 
1943 is followed by discussion of 1946 legisla- 
tion in the fields of traffic control, housing, 
and airports. Also included is state legislation 
to relieve the veterans’ housing shortage. 





























Cooperative Housing Guide 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF COoopERa- 
TIVE AND MuTuAL HousinG AssociATIONs.— 
Bulletin No. 858. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. §. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1946. Index. 61 pp. 20C. 


This bulletin completely revises and brings 
up-to-date a Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 
lication on cooperative housing issued in 1934. 
Generally, as the Bureau states, one of the 
most prolific causes of failure of cooperative 
asociations was failure to organize on a 
proper basis, with an understanding of best 
methods and sources of help. With respect to 
housing, at least, this situation should be 
mproved considerably now that this bulletin 
has been issued. 

Groups of veterans and others banding to- 
gether in various parts of the country to build 
and buy dwelling units on a cooperative basis, 
and municipal officials interested in assisting 


such groups will find much of value by care- 
fully reading the detailed procedures, based 
previous cooperative housing experience, 
utlined in the bulletin. The distinctions be- 


ne cooperative projects and those 
as from cooperative principles is clearly 
ie ” well as Statements of advantages, 
~sGvantages, and deirable prerequisites for 
tomar housing. The appendices should 
3 he 9, useful, including complete model 
habe Pee ‘ cooperative housing association, 
“tee . share subscription agreement, model 

““, Gtations of laws, and addresses of co- 


0 
perative leagues and wholesale associations 
sted by states, 


Model Building Ordinance 


T . 

es OF MUNICIPAL BuiLpiInc Recu- 
rs ON.—Reprinted from The Municipality, 

d gust 1946. League of Wisconsin Munici- 

palities, Madison, Wis. 7 pp. 


ee nance which was prepared by 
1940 par of W isconsin Municipalities in 
si “trea ey: re-examined and re-issued 
db in oe lat it will prove useful to offi- 
ties ta present housing crisis. The ordi- 
im a °s for the regulation and inspec- 
Ps ng construction and establishes 
iene requirements suitable for small 


‘les and villages. 
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Survey of Municipal Salaries 


MUNICIPAL SALARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 1945.— 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers Asso- 
ciations, Boston, Mass. 1946. Mimeo. 
Charts. 32 pp. 


Pamphlet listing the salaries paid by Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns during 1945 for com- 
parable positions. The study was prepared for 
the use of public officials and taxpayer asso- 
ciations. In addition to listing the salaries 
for communities throughout the state, the 
study presents a table of salary adjustments 
for all employees which have been made since 
1943. Municipalities in the tables are ar- 
ranged in order according to population as 
determined by the 1945 state census. 


Recent Writings on Administration 


PAPERS ON ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.— 
Edited by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, Chair- 
man, Department of Public Administration, 
School of Sociai Sciences and Public Affairs, 
the American University. The American 
University Press, Washington, D. C. Second 
edition, 1946. Mimeo. 208 pp. 


Fourteen papers by such authorities on ad- 
ministrative planning as Donald C. Stone, 
Harlow S. Person, Harold D. Smith, and Mar- 
shall E. Dimock are included in this compila- 
tion of recent writings on administration 
theory and technique. 

In her foreword, the editor points out fac- 
tors which condition good administration, 
stating, “To find a balance between the prin- 
ciples and practices of politics on the one 
hand and the most advanced scientific methods 
of public management on the other is one 
of the fundamental problems of a representa- 
tive government.” The papers cover a wide 
range, from ‘How-to-do-it” articles, with 
check-lists and rules organization, to discus- 
sions of government administrative planning 
and scientific management theory. 


Economic and Housing Survey 


ECONOMIC AND HOUSING SURVEY OF THE ORLAN- 
DO METROPOLITAN REGION. A REPORT TO 
THE ORLANDO BoarD OF REALTORS.—By 
Homer Hoyt, Churchill-Fulmer Associates, 
New York, N. Y. Printed and Distributed 
by Greater Orlando Chamber of Commerce 
and Orlando Board of Realtors, Orlando, 
Fla. 1946. 32 pp. 

Sponsored and financed by the Orlando 
Board of Realtors, this compact basic study 
analyzes in clear-cut fashion the economic 
forces governing the future population growth 
and the housing demand of the entire Orlando 
area. Dr. Hoyt foresees great expansion possi- 
bilities for the rich Orlando agricultural re- 
gion. 


Parking References 


OFF-STREET PARKING.—American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60th St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. June 1946. Mimeo. 30 pp. 
$1.00. 

A selected list of references to zoning ordi- 
nances providing for off-street parking in com- 
munities throughout the country. The booklet 
covers dwellings and commercial and indus- 
trial uses with the references cited arranged 
in alphabetical order according to city. Large 
cities, small cities, towns, and villages are 
referred to; and the practices described should 
be useful to readers throughout the country 
who are concerned with the traffic problems 
of their own municipalities. 


Civic Art in City Planning 


THE PusBtic FOUNTAIN IN Civic Art.—By Carol 
Aronovici. Calhoun’ Drive, Greenwich. 
Conn. 1946. 11 pp. 


Study of the place of the public fountain 
in civic art today. The author traces briefly 
the history of the development of the foun- 
tain and its cultural and utilitarian symbol- 
ism. He pleads that the importance of civic 
beauty must not be overlooked in plans for 
liveable and efficient cities and suggests that 
the fountain, calling into play so many of 
the arts, provides both civic and _ esthetic 
values. 


Municipal Economy Guides 


A Civic Guipe To ECONOMY IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. Seven pamphlets issued by 
Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., 
N.Y. 1946. Available on request to the 
Foundation. 

Designed especially for taxpayers who want 
to watch more closely their community's ex- 
penditures in various fields of activity, this 
series of pamphlets stresses the need for 
municipal economy and how to obtain it 
through more efficient administrative prac- 
tices. The pamphlets issued thus far are 
“Budgeting,” “Purchasing,” “Fire Depart- 
ment,” “Police Department,” “Public Works,”’ 
“Personnel,” and Public Welfare.’’ Using sim- 
ple, non-technical language, the pamphlets 
average about fifteen pages. Each contains a 
list of ‘‘appraisal” questions for enabling the 
citizen taxpayer to judge whether the respec- 
tive departments in his municipality could 
be more efficiently and economically adminis- 
tered. Short selective bibliographies are also 
included for each subject. 


Administrative Law in Indiana 


MUNICIPAL CorPORATIONS: LOCAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIvE Law.—Leon H. Wallace. Indiana Law 
Journal for April 1946. Vol. 21, No. 3. 78 
pp. 

Valuable study of the development of local 
administrative law of Indiana governmental 
units since 1940. Mr. Wallace discusses four 
units of government: cities and towns, coun- 
ties, townships, and schools and school dis- 
tricts. Such topics as law-making powers of 
the units, officers and their duties, elections, 
and specific administrative divisions within 
certain units are reviewed. The author con- 
cludes that, during the period discussed, 
there has been no development which has 
exerted any profound change on the existing 
structure. He feels that most of the develop- 
ment has been interpretation and adaption of 
existing laws to meet unforeseen consequences. 


Other Reports Received 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION. — State 
Regulation of Safety Education in the 
U. S. 1946. Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Dept., Washington 6, D. C. 

Boston, Mass.—Accomplishments, 1946. Mass. 
Federation of Taxpayers Associations, 11 
Beacon St., Boston. 

CINCINNATI, Onto.—Industrial Areas. 1946 
City Planning Commission. $1.00. 

Population. 1945. City Planning Com 

mission. $2.00. 

DayTon, Onto.—Comparative Data: Police 
Departments. 1946. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dayton 2. 


GarpvEN City, N. Y.—Annual Report. 1946 

Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Accomplishments, 1945. 
City Planning Commission. 

INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 
Basin.—Its Policy and Program. 1946. 
520 Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mapison, N. J.—Annual Report. 1945. 

MARYLAND STATE PLANNING COMMISSION.— 
Recommendations for the Recreational De- 
velopment of the Patapsco River Valley 
Parkway. Prepared by the Technical Com- 
mittee of the Patapsco River Valley Com- 
mission, 104 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 1946. 

New York.—Local Planning and Zoning. 1946 
Edition. Bureau of Planning, Department 
of Commerce, Albany, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Annual Report of the 
Fairmont Park Art Association, 1421 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 1946. 

RicuMonD, Va.—Salaries and Working Condi- 
tions of Firemen in Various Virginia Fire 
Departments. League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, goz Travelers Bldg. 1946. 50. 

SAN Francisco, Catir.—Annual Report of De- 
partment of Public Works. 1946. 

WicuiTaA, KANns.—Wichita’s City Government. 
1942-45. 
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OUTSTANDING 
ENGINEERING 
ADVANTAGES 


/ All digging 
effort 


# exerted 


flights of scoop shape 





1 
Efficient ~ \ 4 


clean-up scraper || 
over 9 feet 
wide 


All clutches and gears 
enclosed and oil bath 
» lubricated 


Sturdy tooth-edged 





of he 


Haiss Model 75W equipped with tire chains for traction grip. Simplified design also 
provides for interchange of wheels and creepers. Standard parts; no shop work. 


Next year’s manufacturing program will be different. More 
aggressive policies and enlarged production are on the way. 
Under new management, this company moves forward, with 
the proven record of its soundly engineered machines as the 
basis of a broadened service to the municipalities and other 
users of its equipment. 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC. © 140th St. & PARK AVE. @ NEW YORK Sl, N. Y, 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of interest to city, town and county officials and others concerned with the 
economical construction and efficient operation of public improvement undertakings 





New Hich-Lift Tiering Unit 





This Transtacker helps bring systematic 
material handling within the range of all 
ints; it does the work of a fork lift or 
igh lift platform truck where weight, 
or cost make larger units imprac 


The Transtacker, recently introduced 
by the Automatic Transportation Co., 
149 West 87th Street, Chicago 20, IIL, 
is a new battery-powered high-lift 
tiering unit which does the work of 
a fork-lift or high-lift platform truck 
where weight, size, speed, or cost make 
the larger units impractical. 

The Transtacker is designed in four 
models for all types of pallets and skid 
platforms. It handles vertical tiering of 
unit loads where floor or elevator ca- 
pacities are limited and extreme ma- 
neuverability is essential, and it is also 
used where volume of material or other 
conditions do not warrant investment 
required for standard platform or fork 
trucks 

Load capacities range from 2,500 to 
4,000 pounds, and platform and forks 
raise to heights of 64 and 68 inches, 
respectively. The unit is completely 
electric-powered with motorized hy- 
draulic lift. It is built on the chassis 
and driving unit of the Transporter, 
Automatic’s motorized hand-truck. 
The Transtacker’s lift mechanism 
a new hydraulic system and 
d pump and motor. The over- 


all height of eighty-three inches, which 


bi the same as on fork trucks, will 
“ear standard seven-foot doors. 

Like Automatic’s Transporter and 
Transtractor, the Transtacker operates 
with “‘finger-tip-control.” Two but- 
ton the guide handle control for- 
wn 


nd reverse power, while a third 
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operates lift. Horizontal speed and 
the “dead man control” brake are con- 
trolled by vertical position of the guide 
handle. 

Operation and durability of the Tran- 
stacker were proved in industry be- 
fore Automatic announced the new 
unit. A test model has been at work 
for many months handling palletized 
sheet-metal in a Chicago factory. 

Records show it has cut handling 
costs and time by thirty percent. 


Western Railroad Supply 
Wins Coveted Award 


Up to this year the general public 
has been little aware of the progress 
railroads have made in the use of auto- 
matic controls for grade-crossing pro- 
tection. Now, through the efforts of the 
New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, an institution reflecting the 
scientific and industrial progress in 
America, the mechanics of modern 
grade-crossing protection are about to 
become a matter of record. Early this 
year the Museum decided to add a 
working model of a completely modern 
crossing gate to its exhibit of every 
conceivable type of scientific and in- 
dustrial device. The Museum wanted 
the model of a crossing protection de- 
vice with the highest possible safety 
average and looked for the best record 
ever made by a crossing gate. 

They would have been well satis- 
fied with a near perfect record, yet in 
the West Side of Chicago they found a 
practically fool-proof system of cross- 
ing protection that has worked at some 
1,200 of the toughest grade-crossings 
in the U. S. during the past ten years 
without a single fatal accident. 

In making this discovery, the investi- 
gators brought to the attention of rail- 
road men for the first time a man who 
has dedicated his energies and personal 
fortune to saving lives at grade-cross- 
ings. 

Godfrey Gort has spent most of his 
life grappling with the problem of 
harnessing low-voltage electrical cur- 
rents to the many signaling and com- 
munication devices the railroads used 
for the safe and speedy operation of 


This is the railroad 
crossing gate which 
the New York Mu- 
seum of Science 
and Industry chose 
to exhibit. The 
gate stays down and 
lights flash until all 
the tracks are clear 
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Godfrey Gort, pre sident of the Western 
Railroad Supply Co., 2406 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, receives certificate of merit 
from Robert P. Shaw, Museum Director 


trains. He has worked on the New 
York Central R.R., the Pennsylvania, 
and the Pennsylvania’s rapid transit 
affiliate, the Hudson & Manhattan R.R 
After a short period on the Norfolk 
& Western and the Illinois Central, he 
turned in 1913 to the railway supply 
business and became a salesman for 
L. S. Brach, a Newark, N. J. manufac- 
turer of electrical devices for railroad 
signaling. In 1917, he became vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the company and held that position 
until 1929 when the railroad supply 
division was sold to The Railroad 
Supply Company of Chicago. He was 
connected with them for two years and 
then was appointed president of the 
Brach Time Co., division of the Water- 
bury Clock Co. of Waterbury, Conn 

In 1932 he organized his own com- 
pany, the Western Railroad Supply 
Because he knew where other systems 
had failed and how to apply his broad 
practical knowledge of railroad signal- 
ing to the problem of preventing these 
failures, he completed his plans. 

Last April the Museum began to 
plan an elaborate grade-crossing work- 
ing model, which is a replica of Mr 
Gort’s gates and signals. To underscore 
its choice the Museum presented Mr 
Gort with its Certificate of Merit. 
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| Light Flashes | 
at Timed Intervals \ 4 





for better management 
and engineering 





THE FAIRCHILD HELIOTROPE . . . revolving mirrors 

. a photo-electric cell . . . and electric motor. The 
Heliotrope is an instrument of wonderful precision. 
But most important, it is an invaluable new tool for 
use in establishing triangulation networks ; hence it is 


now an important link in the Fairchild Aerial Survey. 


HELIOTROPE MIRRORS revolve in the vertical and 
horizontal planes at constant speed . . . reflecting 
sunlight in every direction each half-revolution. 
Hence, with a Heliotrope set up at one control sta- 


tion, lig 


ht flashes can be intercepted at predictable 
intervals by Theodolite cross-hairs at avy other con- 
trol station. The battery-powered Heliotrope turns 


| 


on and oft automatically, operating unattended for 


as long as a month at a time. Joe Ludi, Commence andl Pidblac Werke 


THE FAIRCHILD ORGANIZATION has played a notable Since 1920, Fairchild has served clients the world over 


. conducting domestic and expeditionary aerial sur- 





role in the development of the tools and procedures veys in the fields of: 
upon which the Modern Aerial Survey is based. Use Petroleum Highways Taxation 
gk Mining Railroads Harbors 
the Fairchild photogrammetric consultation service Geology Traffic Flood Control 
’ , ans Forestry Utilities City Planning 
when planning a survey. Water Ways Pipe Lines Legal Evidence 
7 


AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


224 EAST ELEVENTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA ¢ 21-21 FORTY-FIRST AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 
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New President for 

National (lay Pipe Mfrs. 

Eugene Sheffield, president and 
general manager of The Logan Clay 
Products 


Logan, Oh 

and of the 
New Straits- 
ville Brick 
Co., New 
Straitsville, 
Ohio, has 


been elected 
president of 
National Clay 
Pipe Manu- 
facturers, Inc., 
Chicago 2, IIl., 
at a board 
of directors 
meeting in Chicago recently. He suc- 
ceeds Edward F. Clemens, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co., 
Cannelton, Ind., who resigned due to 
press of other business. 





Eugene K. Sheffield 


Mr. Shef- 
field was one 
of the orig- 
inal founders 
and incor- 
porators of 
the associa- 
tion. He was 
one of the 
members of 
the organiz- 
ing commit- 
tee largely re- 
sponsible for 
bringing to- 
| gether the 44 
clay pipe manufacturers who formed 
the non-profit association. Later, he 
helped form the research foundation at 
Ohio State University which has been 
carrying on studies designed to im- 
prove production methods and_ the 
quality of the industry. He is a mem- 
ver of the board of directors of the 





Cresswell 


associat yn and a member of the indus- 
trys OPA Advisory Committee. 
Other officers of the association are 


D. M. Strickland of Atlanta, vice- 
president; J. D. Cook of Chicago, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Fred S. Cresswell 
of Washington, D. C., who was recently 
appointed manager. 


Mr. Cresswell, a former Navy lieu- 
‘enant, comes to his new post with 


considerable experience in the engi- 
neering profession, having spent seven 
years prior to entering the service as a 
et mn staff member of the Clay 
“ewer Pipe Association of Columbus, 


d the Clay Products Associa- 
hieago, Ill. 

fs : 
Alte graduating from the Univer- 
y Cincinnati with a degree in 


Civil gineering, Mr. Cresswell was 
ou i in the construction of the 
“" ¢ ti Union Terminal. After that, 
tye ed as an associate engineer on 
pc a of the Public Works Adminis- 
ny n Washington. Mr. Cresswell 
“S expressed a desire to be of as- 
Sista to the various government 
THE 
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engineers now engaged in post-war 
building programs. 

National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, 
Inc., a non-profit association formed 
two years ago, represents more than 
90 percent of the clay pipe manufactur- 
rers in the United States. 


Chlorine Dioxide Discussed at 
North Carolina Water School 


Members of the North Carolina Water 
Works Association, who had received 
the highest grades in the examination 
for water works operators’ licenses and 
were attending a special short course at 
the School of Public Health of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, recently 
heard a talk by J. D. McMahon, As- 
sistant to the Technical Director of The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 East 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y., on the generation 
and reactions of chlorine dioxide in 
water treatment. 

Mr. MacMahon discussed the chem- 
istry of chlorine dioxide and described 
the development of sodium chlorite as 
a practical source of chlorine dioxide 
gas. Laboratory and field tests which 
demonstrated the value of chlorine di- 
oxide in taste and odor control were 
reviewed. Mr. McMahon also described 
the generator in which sodium chloride 
and chlorine are combined to produce 
chlorine dioxide, and discussed in de- 
tail the conditions under which opti- 
mum results may be obtained for any 
specific water condition. 

According to the speaker, about 40 
cities in the United States and Canada 
are now using the chlorine dioxide 
water treatment for control of tastes 
and odors caused by algae and organic 


wastes. 


The new 2- 


to 214-ton Pierce Bear roller. 


New Tandem 
2-24% Ton Roller 


A new 2%-ton Pierce Bear Tandem 
roller has been added to the line of 
the Lewis Mfg. Co., 415 Hoefgen 
Ave., P. O. Box 500, San Antonio 6, 
Texas, that will interest officials in 
charge of street and highway construc- 
tion since it will roll 100 percent against 
a curb up to twenty-four and one-half 
inches in height and within one and 
a half inches of a high wall or build- 
ing, thus eliminating expensive hand- 
tamping. 

The roller is powered by an Allis- 
Chalmers B-15 industrial power unit, 
four-cycle gasoline or distillate with 
a maximum horsepower of approxi- 
mately twenty-four and five-tenths and 
a normal speed of 1,400 rpm. The 
transmission gearing is one speed for- 
ward and one reverse. It has over- 
size machine tool type, multiple-disc 
clutches operating helical, gears and 
roller chain drives totally enclosed with 
pressure spray lubrication. This type 
of transmission is said to permit the 
simplest operation obtainable. 

The new tandem roller has a sprin- 
kler system consisting of two tanks 
with a capacity of approximately sixty 
and water is conducted through a pipe 
and rubber hose to the front and rear 
rolls. A _ single valve provides the 
water to both rollers; the flow may 
be adjusted from the driver’s seat. Two 
scrapers, each below the sprinklers, as- 
sure even distribution of moisture to 
the roller surface. 

The body is of a unique design for 
small tandem rollers, eliminating many 
parts normally used in a conventionally 
designed small tandem roller. 





This is a tandem driven from within the 


compression roll. It will roll against a curb up to 2414 inches in height and within 114 


inches of a high wall or building. 
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Complete, odorless incineration of refuse 

is achieved by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 

High-Temperature Incinerator Plants 

in types and capacities serving the needs 

of village or metropolis. Correct com 

bustion principles and design flexibility 

> ‘ Z. adapt these units for the disposal of al 

| nasil f R: be si ; a * mixtures of garbage and burnable n> 


| % bish peculiar to any locality, as well 4s 


am : combination refuse and sewage pial 
ore i pms at ae sludge incineration. Performance ' 
guaranteed—consult with our enginee!s 
on your particular requirements 





PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 3412 NEVILLE ISLAND— DES MOINES. IOWA. 9313 TUTTLE STREET 
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A new catch basin cleaner for instal- 
lation on a 160-inch wheelbase truck 
hassis is now being offered by Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
The unit takes up so little room behind 
the cab that it can be used in conjunc- 
tion with a full-size dump body, thus 
making it possible for one truck to 
clean out the manholes and dispose 
of the mud 


The unit consists of a jib-boom 
crane, winch, and Hayward eighteen- 
neh orange peel bucket. The crane 


to 1,500 pounds at any ra- 
istable to radii of from 
i one-quarter to nine feet, and 
SW ingle of 350 degrees. The 
Gar Wood double drum 
with a line pull of 1,500 pounds 
{ ed DY a single lever. Mov- 
in one direction engages 
ving in the other releases 
The loads are lifted on the 
and lowered on specially 
sned Gar Wood automatic brakes. 
itral, the automatic brake 
id in any desired position. 
ser mechanism is the Gar 
reverse gear; it is con- 
single foot treadle. The 
ijusted to the desired height 
by a worm-geared, hand- 
nch. The power is furn- 
engine through a heavy- 
-speed, power take-off. 


= 


ays 


; sO a general purpose unit, 
“eg : ice need not end when not 
a a ey cleaning manholes. It 
ola for such jobs as handling 
hydran peder-! pipe, gate valves, fire 
‘oa portable pumps, portable 
and other general hoist- 
Ing jot F 
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( leans Catch Basins and Handles Machinery 
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Gar Vi new machine for sewer cleaning. It is equipped with a Hayward bucket. 


Write Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
7924 Riopelle St., Detroit 11, Mich., for 


further details on this equipment. 


NOW...IN 3 EASY STEPS, 
MAKE PHOTOCOPIES 





of Anything! Right in your office! 
. 1. INSERT 





Yay 





“* | Anything you. witha piece of 
\} want copied— APECO paper 
Gs 





Nien | 2. PRESS 
THE SWITCH 

















rt 
3. PROCESS 
No darkroom 
Photo Copyer or technical 
mous} knowledge needed. 
yt os ’ And you have your 


low-cost copies of: 


LETTERS, BLUE PRINTS, 


: CLIPPINGS, PICTURES, 
wit CONTRACTS, FINANCIAL 
dmg ts DATA, VALUABLE PAPERS, 

RB A Ws CHARTS or over 100 others 


> Make error-proof, permanent copies, at 1l-a- 
minute speed—of anything written, typed, printed, 
drawn or photographed—even if on both sides! 
APECO saves time, labor, money—any boy or 
girl can operate it 


Get this helpful FREE book Mrnemlee 
MAIL COUPON NOW 








2 wae eee ae eeaenaaeenee e 
: AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. ! 
| 2849 N. Clark 8t., Dept. EB106, Chicago ; 
\ Please send me, without obligation, your i 
l free 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying. \ 
t NAME 1 
1 COMPANY Re ore ! 
| TITLE ; 
} ADDRESS i 
! CITY & STATE ! 


WHEN 
YOU BUY 


VAR-I-FEEDER 


YOU \BUY 





The experience of a decade in pioneering small 
chemical feeders, followed by three years of 
developing ‘an improved device and studying 
hundreds of VAR-I-FEEDER installations now 
culminate in the present advanced VAR-I-FEEDER 
design. 


Quality in Materials: 


Torrington Needle Point Roller Bearings, Corbin 
Tachometers, Alemite Zerk Lube Fittings, Reeves 
Variable Pulleys . . . these are only a few of 
the quality component sub-assembly parts that 


go into VAR-I-FEEDER. 


Luality tn Production: 


VAR-I-FEEDER is built in a complete, large, 
modern manufacturing plant by craftsmen who 
know their job. In Providence VAR-I-FEEDER has 
just moved into its new home, twice the size of 
the old one. 
Remember VAR-I-FEEDER means hi-speed, Tachom 
eter counted injections and easy change-of-feed. 
Just a turn of the handwheel regulates feed with 
out interrupting processing. 


Send for booklets VAR-| and No. 91 


VAR-| -FEEDER 


FOR ACCURATE ( CHEMICAL FEEDING 
CHEMICAL WATER TREATMENT 
CHLORINE DIOXIDE PROCESS 

FOR TASTE AND ODOR CONTROL 
HYPOCHLORINATION 


CHEMICAL FEEDERS 
DIVISION 


MORSE BOULGER 









DESTRUCTOR COMPANY. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Room 1700 F., 205 East 42nd St. 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE, 

250 AUBURN ST., CRANSTON, R. I. 

Representatives in all principal cities 


Equipment Makers and 
Proportioning Engineers 
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aos! PUBLIC SERVIC 
i ieee | M 


The new Parsons 221 Trench. 
liner, public service model in 
the Parsons line of trenchers, 
sidesteps surface obstruction 
as close as 10" to either side 
of the projected trench. Boom 
shifts from side to side across 
entire width of boom car. 
riage. Easy to shift, because 
it rides smoothly on big diam- 
eter rollers. Arc type spoil 
conveyor reaches up 69", 
easily dumps into 11/2 ton 
trucks. Telescoping ladder 
type boom can dig over and 
5 Ve: under obstructing pipes in 

trench, virtually eliminating 


WORK... hand work. 


PARSONS PARSONS COMPANY 


Koehring Subsidiary 


TRENCHLINER =“ 









IDEAL FOR CITY 


2.2. 


KWIK-MIX BITUMINOUS 
NON-TILTING MIXER 














@ An End Discharge mixer for applying cold or 
hot laid bituminous mixtures to new surfaces 


for re-facing and for maintenance. The wide 





quick acting discharge gate of the non-tilting 
















drum reduces the time between batches. This 


r 
3 





light weight, portable unit can be quickly spotted 






= and because of the end 


73 TO) ‘ 
discharge advantage, | l&''X—-.——— A aes 
Wy ‘y 


the mixer can be con- CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 75% 


veniently pulled away Concrete slab maintenance costs can 


Aye 


L. F ¢ 
neg 
t 












from the discharged be reduced as much as 75°, by the 
material. Equipment in- Koehring Mud-Jack Method. The 
cludes two burners which Mud-Jack raises sunken concrete 
can be easily removed for walks, curbs and gutters, driveways. 


controlling temperatures. streets, and airport runways elimin- 


° ating reconstruction costs. Write for 
Write for the free illustrated handbook “How 
Catalog BAC « to Detect and Correct Pavement Slab 


Pumping.” 
KOEHRING COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin (10) 


MUD-JACK METHOD 
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KOEHRING SUBSIDIARY 
PORT WASHINGTON + WISCONSIN 


















McCrum Promoted at 
Wickwire Spencer 

McCrum has been ap- 
rtising manager of Wick- 
wire Spencer 
Steel Divi- 
sion, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y., 
according to 
an announce- 
ment by G. A. 
Sabin, direc- 
tor of adver- 
tising, The 
Colorado Fue! 
and Iron 
Corp. 

Mr. Mc- 
Crum was as- 
sistant advertising manager for Wick- 
wire Spencer prior to its merger with 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 


Sidney | 
pointed adve 





§ FE. McCrum 


Dorr Officials Return 

From European Tour 

Dr. John V. N. Dorr of The Dorr Co., 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., accom- 
panied by 
his grandson 
Burr Hardon, 
recently dis- 
charged from 
the Marines, 
returned a 
short while 
ago from a 
five weeks’ 
tour of Eur- 
ope. During 
this time they 
visited Ger- 
many on a 
special mission for Field Intelligence 
Agency Technical. 





Dr. John J N. Dorr 


Accompanying them was Dr. Anthony 
J. Fischer, who recently completed a 
special investigation on sewage treat- 
ment development in Germany. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp. 
Elects Officers 
Liquid Conditioning Corp., 420 W. 





126 St, New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the election of the following 
officers: S. B. 
Applebaum, 


president; H. 
L. Tiger, vice- 
president and 
treasurer; 
Norman L. 
Brice, secre- 
tary and chief 
engineer; S.S. 
Sulzycki, as- 
sistant secre- 
tary and con- 
troller. These 
officers have 
had more 
than a quar- 





S.A Applebau m 


the development of many processes in 
this field. 

The company provides equipment 
and materials for all water condition- 
ing processes for industrial, municipal, 
railroad, and household use, and also 
for conditioning other liquids. 


Two Pennsalt Officials 
Awarded Danish Medal 


Leonard T. Beale, president of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 Wide- 
ner Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., and Rich- 
ard L. Davies, assistant to Mr. Beale, 
received from the King of Denmark the 
King Christian X Medal of Liberation 


for their efforts on behalf of the Danish 
cause during the Nazi occupation. 

The medals were bestowed by King 
Christian last May, the first anniver- 
sary of the liberation of Denmark, and 
sent through the Danish Legation in 
Washington. Mr. Davies is also chair- 
man of the Foreign Policy Association 
in Philadelphia. 


Hans Bertelsen, Counselor of the 
Danish Legation in Washington, said: 
“The King bestowed these medals on 
Mr. Beale and Mr. Davies for the great 
work they did in helping the Danish 
Colony of Greenland keep free from 
the Nazi yoke and in helping the cause 
of Denmark.” 


















The wide ac 
ceptance of our products has made 


delivery dates uncertain. 


Piease be patient. 





your service when and where you 
need them, on short notice. 


house stocks normally maintained at 





———— Our Representatives Are € 
Anxious to Serve You! 


These factory-trained men are at 





Ware- 


points throughout the U S 


Defender 
FIRE HYDRANT 


Backed by years of faithful service, these 


hydrants have proved their superiority in 


hundreds of installations 
This superiority is based on constant re- 
search and application of engineering 


The 


Rensselaer De- 


knowledge to actual field problems. 
utstanding features of 
fender Fire Hydrants are described in our 
bulletin. 


Write for Bulletin W 





PROMPT ATTENTION by the Rens- 
selaer factory is assured whether you 
write, wire or phone a large order or 
a simple inquiry. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


ag nSSELAER 


VALVE CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








century of experience in the field of 
‘quic_ conditioning and have initiated 
THE 
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17 Edgewood Ave., 
BALA-CYNWYD, PA. 

725 Kenmare Road 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

53 West Jackson Blvd. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Haverhill National Bank 

Bidg. 


S.W. 


Subway Terminal Bldg. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


2203 Oliver Bldg. 
a RANCHO. CALIF. 


519 Farnsworth Bidg. 5 Townsend St, 


NEW YORK, N., Y, 


50 Church St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


817 Braniff Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
1252 First Ave., 


WACO, TEXAS 
206 Franklin Ave. 


South 


16] 








CONCRETE 


lon g-lasting low-annual- 


cost street pavement 


Whether for urban expressways, business 
thoroughfares or residential streets, portland 
cement concrete pavement can be economi- 
cally designed for any conditions of load and 
service. 

Concrete pavement correctly designed, 
usually costs less than any other pavement 
of equal load-carrying capacity. 

Concrete will carry traffic safely for many 
years with minimum expense for maintenance; 
render uninterrupted all-weather service at 
low annual cost—the true measure of pave- 
ment economy. 

Write for latest design information on con- 
crete pavements for roads, streets or airports. 
Free in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 10-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


Clean, attractive concrete streets enhance a city’s pride in 
its downtown business section. This concrete pavement in 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has carried traffic more than 25 years, 


The concrete pavement on Arroyo Seco Parkway carries, 
without congestion, heavy traffic between the downtown 
sections of Los Angeles and Pasadena. 


This concrete paved residential street in Augusta, Ga., has 
given more than 25 years of service. It is still in excellent 
condition as shown by recent picture. 
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New Adams Graders 


Featur High-Arch Axle 





The t new Adams motor graders are 
f the e over-all design. 


Three new motor graders, which 
feature a distinctive high-arch front 
axle, have been introduced by J. D. 
Adams Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
More than five years of intensive re- 
search have gone into these machines, 
which embody improvements and re- 
finements developed, tested, and proved 
under severe war and peacetime oper- 
ating conditions. 

The three models are the No. 512 for 
extra-heavy duty; the No. 414, for 
heavy duty; and the No. 312 for medium 
duty. The high-arch front axle is said 
to give greater axle clearance and pro- 
vide approximately twice the capacity 
for straddling large windrows. Bull- 








/ 


wk 
Mb essen 
BF. 


Mili 


i) 


THAWING TORCH LATER! 


Put this powerful 2000° F. flame to work 
right NOW to repair roof blisters, dry 
molds, dry up wet spots, preheat—and on 
a hundred other jobs! Use it later when 
cold waves strike to thaw frozen pipes, 
pumps, switches, culverts, equipment of all 
— One-year guarantee. IMMEDIATE 
livery. 
Complete outfit includes: All-welded, cor- 
Tugated tank; Brass Pump; 60-lb. pres- 
sure g 1uge; 7-ft. oil resist, hose. needle 
vaive strainer; seamless steel coil; etc. 
5 GAL. “+ 4” x 36”. Fuel cons. 
GIANT &) gal per hr. 
Eqpt. with filler cap e 
@ @ir release. ....cces 527 = 
4 GAL. ae: 3” x 30”. Fuel cons. 
S ' gal. per hr. Handy web 
EN OR shoulder strap. No fill cap $22 
10 Day of 
Tria! ; d 





Aeroil 


Products Co. 


5705 Park Ave. 
West New York 
New Jersey 








dozing of axles through material is also 
eliminated. 


All three graders are powered by 
International diesel engines, which are 
available with cab controlled push- 
button starting and have a range of 
eight forward and two reverse speeds. 
The three models are identical in over- 
all design, with each machine having 
the same wide range of blade positions, 
the same adaptability to all types of 
surface, ditch, and bank work, and the 
ability to do any work that is in pro- 
portion to its size and power. 

Literature on these machines is avail- 
able from the company or from your 
local Adams dealer in your vicinity. 


New Sales Manager 


For Okonite 


R. S. Keefer has been named sales 
manager of The Okonite Co., Passaic, 
N. J., manufacturers of insulated wires 
and cables. He succeeds Edward J. 
Garrigan, vice-president in charge of 
sales who died in July. 

Mr. Keefer, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the company’s Hazard In- 
sulated Wire Works Division, started 
his career in the insulating mill at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 1922. Later he 
entered the sales department, in which 
he has been active for the past twenty 
years. 





For Best Results 


Let “Ex” 
and “Eq” 


Equal 
Equal 


received from a satisfied client, 


In Water Main Cleaning 
USE THIS TESTED FORMULA — 


Ex + Eq= Re 


**National”’ 
‘“*National” 
and you’ll find the right answer in 


RESULTS! 


“Splendid work done cleaning our mains”— 

“appalling amount of materials taken from the mains”— 
“equally surprising, the amount of accumulation found”— 
“head pressure reduced approximately 12 pounds” — 

“better water service to our consumers” — 

“certainly gratified with the RESULTS”— 


All the above quotations are from a typical letter recently 





Experience 
Equipment 





ATLANTA 3 MEMPHIS 3 
1221 Mortgage 
Guarantee Bldg. MONTREAL 2 
BOSTON 15 

115 Peterboro St. OMAHA 5 


CHICAGO 6 


KANSAS CITy 2 ST. LOUIS 17 
3707 Madison St. 7103 Dale Ave. 








THE NATIONAL WATER MAIN 
CLEANING COMPANY 


Contractors for Cleaning of Water Mains 


50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


519 Farnsworth Bldg. 501 Howard St. 
2028 Union Ave. 
3812 Castellar St. 


‘HMOND 19, VA. 
205 W. Wacker Dr. 519 E. Franklin St. 





SAN FRANCISCO 5 


WACO, TEXAS 
The Rohan Co., 


Ine. 
P. 0. Box 287 
WINNIPEG 
576 Wall St. 
Mayaguez, P. R. 


Americo Rodriguez, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 749 
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DO YOUR PLANS INCLUDE 


| PROTECTION? 
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7 OUR project is protected simply, economically, and 
\ soundly through the years when you include 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence in the original plans. 

Compare Cyclone’s special construction and design 
features—note how rock-firm it stays throughout its 
length. There’s a difference! Cyclone offers you 14 
types to choose from, to meet all your particular needs 
for public utilities, airports, schools, parks, play- 
grounds, stadia, pools and other projects. 

Why not call on Cyclone engineers to help with your 
planning and estimating? There’s no obligation, of 
course. And in the meantime, be sure to write for your 
copy of our free, illustrated fact-book, “Your Fence”’. 
We know you'll find it helpful in making your plans. 





CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE )MPANY 






Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 






United States Steel Export Company, New York 

















Cyclone Fence 
Waukegan, Ill., Derr. B-106 







Please send me, free of charge, your 32-page book on Fence. 






Name... 







er ‘ State 






Title or official capacity 





APCO-V-APCO. 
PRIMERS 


AUTOMATIC 
POWER 
OR 
TANK PRIMERS 


AIR RELEASE 
VALVES 


FOR 

FILTER PIPE LINES 
DISTRIBUTION LINES 
AND OTHER USES 
17 TYPES 


VALVE AND PRIMER 


CORPORATION 


Room 366—111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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No periodic oilings are necessary on this hydrant The entire 


bonnet section is of dry-top construction as the water is sealed 
Ring bos 


away from the operating mechanism by means of a stu 


plate, packing gland and stem packing But bearing surfaces need 


- rvour tat 
oil, so Mueller-Columbian Hydrants have an oi! reserve 


ted. This pre 
keeps them continuously and automatically lubricated. 19 P 


. lieminates 
vents corrosion of parts, insures easy operation @ o eM 


ott end 
excessive wear... all important factors that mean opersting depe 


ability and lower maintenance costs 
hot de 
This is just one of many outstanding features that have ™ 


sand 
Mueller-Columbian Hydrants preferred by leading enginees * 

t f 0 
water works men throughout the country. Investigate for ¥% 


reel 
self today by asking any Mueller Co. representative, write dire 


MUELLER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





wit 


el Ba we 








New ‘ varbage Track Employs Compressor Loading Method 





The Sanivan garbage truck, by compressing the load in its hopper, carries the equiva: 


Cartons, wooden barrels, and metal 


of three loosely packed truckloads of garbage. 
The enclosed body banishes odors 


ns can be crushed even when filled with garbage. 
i offers protection against flies, rain, and snow. 





the hydraulic mechanism in gear. Any 
type of common refuse is easily 


The compression of the garbage load 
in the hopper of the Sanivan, manufac- 





tured by Sicard Industries, Inc., Water- 
town, N. Y., enables municipalities to 
carry in one body what it would ordi- 
narily take three loosely packed gar- 
bage trucks to haul, company officials 
point out. 

This fully enclosed body offers pro- 
tection against flies, rain, and snow, 
and banishes odors. Operation by the 
compressor loading’ method is said. to 
be simple. Each hopper-full is com- 
pressed before it reaches the rest of 
the load. A steel curtain, closing the 
opening between hopper and van in- 
terior, acts as backstop during the 
filling of the hopper and compressing. 
Once the hopper is filled, the operator 
in the rear signals the driver to start 


crushed, including cartons, wooden bar- 
rels or metal cans, even when filled 
with garbage. Then the compressor 
plate carries the crushed load into the 
interior. The only hand work needed 
in this operation is the carrying of the 
refuse to the hopper; everything else 
is mechanical. The whole operation 
takes place very rapidly, and the 
largest percentage of time occupied 
at any one stop is that taken up in 
filling the hopper. 

The Sanivan eliminates the usual 
delays that are caused by excessive 
lifting when loads build up and the 
stoppages to retrieve spilled garbage. 
The weight of the body, including full 
load, is evenly distributed, so that even 


RUSTA RESTOR eéouces 
TANK MAINTENANCE: 


Modern, Proved Cathodic Method 
Provides Lasting Protection Against 
Rusting—Eliminates Both the Loss of 
Service, and Cost, of Interior Painting. 








Your tanks can get lasting protection 
wgainst rusting with Rusta Restor. Ap- 
proved and endorsed by national and state 
enicol authorities, Rusta Restor reverses the electro- 
aa process that causes rusting,—keeps the tank in a “neu- 

ized state that prevents rusting. Inexpensive to install, 
and cheap to operate. Send for full details today. 


RUSTA RESTOR 


A DIVISION OF 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY 
#61 ADDISON ROAD © © © CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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during the unloading process there is 
no dangerous shift of the center of 
gravity. 


New England $ Sales Repre- 
sentative “For Hays | Mig. Co. 


L. F. Moran, of Worcester, Mass., has 
been appointed New England sales rep- 
resentative for the Hays Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Moran has lived for many years 
in New England where he was asso- 
ciated with the General Electric Co. 
and engaged in various aspects of the 
manufacture, merchandising, wholesale 
distribution, and sale of electrical ap- 
pliances. 











Locate 
Underground Leaks 


without any digging 
with a 


GEOPHONE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
The original leak locator 
of the Geophone type 





Placed in contect with earth, the GEOPHONE 
accurately detects, by sound, the position of leaks 
in underground water or steam pipes. 


Leaks are too costly to be ignored. A 
pin-point size leak wastes 65,000 gallons 
of water annually! 
A GEOPHONE saves the cost of locating 
leaks—saves the costs of surveys, excavat- 
ing, replacing. A big paying investment 
for water, sewerage and Public Works 
Departments; for any plant with under- 
ground water or steam pipes. 
Outfit complete with two GEOPHONES, 
connecting tubes, earphones, in heavy 
leather carrying case with shoulder 
straps. 2975 
Write at once to 


Globe Phone Mfg. Corp. 


Dept. H., Reading, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Geophone 
Since 1918 
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Wst Se IN COMMUNITY GROWTH 
WITH INTERNATIONAL DIESEL POWER 


Clear outlying areas for dwellings problems in Miami and spur the com- 





and add to your community's do- munity’s growth. 

main. First step is the advance of a With unflagging Power and 

bulldozer on an International Diesel matchless operating economy, other 

Crawler Tractor! International Diesels are doing simi- 
This International TD-18 Diesel lar work throughout the land. 

Crawler makes quick work of rooting For your tractor, power unit and 





out palmetto thickets, second- equipment needs —and for sugges- 
growth trees and stumps at Arch tions on their most effective use— 
Creek Acres on the outskirts of see the [International Industrial 
Miami. The project will ease housing Power Distributor near you. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigas Avenue Chicago |, Illinois 


& 


ek oe 
atl 


i*) Industrial Power 


POWER 
U 
pigie ore RACTORS 
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Niagara luplicators Get 


New Eye- ‘atching Package 





ing of Niagara’s duplicat 


The entire line of Niagara “Matched 
Process” duplicating supplies is being 
ckaged in a brilliant new blue-and- 
white streamlined design with new sil- 


r and blue labels to match, accord- 
sto L. Edward Scriven, general man- 
ger, Niagara Duplicator Co., 138 Main 
St. San Francisco. 

Designed by Norman F. Steuer, fore- 
nost western industrial designer, the 
new package and labels were restyled 

present a strong, yet simple appear- 
nee that would readily identify all 
members of the Niagara line. 

Niagara stencils, inks, stencils correc- 

fluid, stencils cement, styli, ink 

displacing hand cream, and type clean- 
ing fluid are included in the restyling 
program. 


Kalinske Now Hydraulic 
Engineer for Infilco 


It has been announced recently that 
A. A. Kalinske has been appointed 
chief hydraulic engineer of Infilco, Inc., 
325 W. 25 
Place, Chi- | 
cago 16, Ill. 

Mr. Kalin- 
ske received 
his BS. de- 
gree at the 
University of 
Wisconsin in 
Hydraulic 
and Sanitary 
Engineer - 
ing. In 1935, 
he received 
his M.S at 
this same 
UNlVer- 





A. A. Kalinske 


‘ity. His career as teacher, research 
tellow, ind consultant began in 1936 at 
me University of Iowa. After a few 
years, he was appointed Associate Pro- 
“sor and Associate Director of the In- 
“tute of Hydraulic Research. His work 

‘nged from hydraulic testing to funda- 

mata search in hydrodynamics. 

~Mring the summers of 1941 and 1942 
€ did ial work for the Navy on 

Stems of fluid mechanics. 

“r. | iske is a member of the 
Standards Association Com- 
has been responsible for 

€ provisions of the National 


Code. 
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Byron Jackson Acquires 
Butte Pump & Motor Works 


Byron Jackson Co., P. O. Box 2017 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif., 
announces the acquisition of the Butte 
Pump & Motor Works in Chico, Calif. 
This Butte company, which was es- 
tablished in 1925 as the Gas & Electric 
Service Co., has grown consistently 
since that time, with the name being 
changed to Butte Pump & Motor Works 
in 1934. The business at the present 
time consists, in addition to acting as 
a dealer of Byron Jackson pumps, in 
the rewinding uf motors, electrical wir- 
ing, the servicing of neon signs, and 
in the sale of appliances such as re- 
frigerators, washing machines, radios, 
etc. A modern two-story concrete 
building has recently been completed 
to house the business at Ninth and 
Broadway in Chico. 

It is contemplated that the business 
will be expanded and operated as a 
division of Byron Jackson Co., with no 
change in name. A. F. Vonnegut, who 
has been with Byron Jackson Co. for 
sixteen years, will assume charge as 
manager with no other changes in 
personnel. 


Heyden Appointed by Graver 


Edward B. Heyden has been named 
head of the construction division of the 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. Active in construction work 


since 1920, Mr. Heyden has been asso- 
ciated with The Lummus Company for 
the past fourteen years. He replaces 
Lloyd K. Wells, who recently retired. 


Aluminum Production 
Capacity Still High 


The total aluminum production ca- 
pacity of the nation, increased seven- 
fold during World War II, is still four 
times as large as it was in the peak 
pre-war years, according to a state- 
ment made on the first anniversary of 
V-J Day by George R. Gibbons, senior 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Despite this in- 
creased production capacity, however, 
shortages in the supply of many al- 
uminum products exist, and will con- 
tinue to exist for some time to come, 
he said. 

The fact that there are shortages in 
spite of the vast national capacity is 
explained, he said, by the fact that 
strikes, slow-downs, materia! shortages, 
rising costs, and other related factors, 
added to the delays in the reconversion 
process, have retarded production. 

Mr. Gibbons pointed out that mis- 
understandings about the supply of al- 
uminum often arise from confusion 
between production capacity and actual 
production. He added that production 
figures correspond to the amount of 
metal which is really produced, while 
capacity is simply a measure of avail- 
able production facilities. 





















Use an M-B for SAFETY! It handles 
ANY type of striping job — traffic lines, 
straight or curved, single or double — 
parking areas — safety zones — cross- 
walks, etc. Also marks athletic fields, 
airports, tennis courts, etc. Quickly con- 
vertible to all-purpose paint sprayer. 
Hand-propelled and self-propeiled mod- 
els. Write for literature. 


MEILI-BLUMBERG CORP. 
Box A-I@ New Holstein, Wis. 









Now — you can put street striping 
on a fast production basis with M-B 
Self-Propelled Marker. Because it 
operates at a constant speed, this 
efficient M-B machine produces a 
more uniform line lays down 
more lines per hour . . . increases 
lineage per gallon of material used. 
No pushing necessary. Operator 
merely guides machine. Capacity, 
10,000 feet per hour. 





M-B Self- 
Propelled 
Marker 








MARKERS 
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PALATABLE DRINKING WATER 


OZONATION 


THE TASTELESS WAY TO REMOVE 
OBNOXIOUS TASTE AND ODORS 


The bactericidal plus value of Ozone reduces 
the chemical dosage to the permissable 
minimum and at the same time gives full 
advantage of its qualities as an oxidant in the 
production of better-tasting, clearer water. 


Ozone Processes, Inc., maintains a com- 
pletely equipped central laboratory for test- 
ing water supplies in conjunction with pilot 
plant testing in the field. To demonstrate the 
Ozone process and to investigate treatment 
problems on the spot, we now have available 
a mobile laboratory and treatment unit, 
completely self-contained and mounted in a 
trailer. 


We solicit correspondence from those in the 
water works industry 

who are interested in 

a better and simpler 

way to solve their 

taste, odor and color 

problems. 


Write for Bulletin 4105. 


OZONE PROCESSES 


INCORPORATED 


1500 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| BEFORE 





ONLY 1/, OF THE 
TRUCK IS OCCUPIED 
BY THE AUTO-AIR 


YOU BUY 


...investigate the Davey AUTO- “AIR 


In 60, 105, 160, 210 or 315 cfm capacities, the Auto. 
Air is suitable for mounting on any standard truck. It 
is driven from the truck’s engine through the Davey 
Heavy Duty Power Take-Off . . . moves from job 
to job at truck speeds. 


Write, wine or plrone today for Catalog E-172 


1m aoe i [7 The Davey Mobile 
Machine Shop in. 
cludes equipment 
ordinarily found 
only in large cen. 


tral service shops 


in addition to Auto-Airs, 
Davey builds a complete line 
of trailer units. 


There are Davey Dealers in Principal Cities 


DAVEY COMPRESSOR co. ° 


KENT, OHIO 














Premax systems have been 
generally approved because 
of their extreme legibility 
and permanence. Ask for 
details. 


* 
yl 











Manufacturers Agents Wanted 


Expanded operations of long-established nati onally- 

known manufacturer present unusual opportunity for 
manufacturers’ representatives in several desirable tert 
tories, in the sewage treatment, water purificati n and 

Your application will be 
Write or contact 


pumping equipment fields. 
held in strictest confidence. 


Henry H. Teplitz 
Advertising Agency 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 
—_—— 
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Permutit Appoints 

Two New Engineers 

John C. Tracey has been named 
sales engineer for the Washington, 
D. C., office 


of the Permu- : 
tit Co 330 
West 42d St., 
New York, 
N. Y., ac cord- 
ing to an an- 


nouncement 
made recent- 


ly by H. W. 
Foulds, presi- 
dent of the 


water condi- 
tioning firm. " 

Mr. Tracey - 2 
left the St. John C. Tracey 
Louis office of The Permutit Company 
in 1941 to join the army; at the time of 
his discharge he was Lt. Colonel in 
the U. S. Army Engineers. His ex- 
periences included eighteen months of 
road and airfield construction and 
maintenance on the Ledo Road in the 
China-Burma-India theater. For two 
years before going overseas in 1944, he 
was head of the Water and Sewers Sec- 
tion of the Repairs and Utilities Branch, 
O0.C_E. 

It was also announced recently that 
H. J. Harp, national treasurer of the 
Association of Power Engineers, has 
joined The Permutit Company as sales 
engineer of internal feed water treat- 
ment for the Philadelphia area. 

Mr. Harp’s headquarters will be in 
Permutit’s Philadelphia office at 34 
South 17 St. He recently served as 
a mechanical engineer for the AAF. 
Before that, he had been instructor in 
power plant engineering at the Wil- 
liamson Trade School, Chief Engineer 
of the Delaware Jute Mills, and Power 
Chief at Charles P. Lennig, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


New \ lotor Block 


Cleaning Tanks 














of Aeroil’s new motor block 


ing tanks for degreasing of 
motors, trucks, tractors and 
motor blocks. 


igned for the degreasing of diesel 
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motors, trucks, tractors, and similar 
larger motor blocks, are two new 
models of motor block cleaning tanks 
just announced by Aeroil Products Co., 
5705 Park Ave., West New York, N. J. 

Used in connection with the Hot Dip 
Alkali cleaning process, the units are 
fully insulated and heated from the 
inside by means of a patented remov- 
able immersion tube system. The 
burner is located in a burner “well” 
within the insulated tank. 

Standard equipment includes built-in 
dial thermometer, heavy-duty remov- 
able grills, scum gutter, sludge drain, 
draw-off cock, and double braced 
hinged covers. Provision is also made 


for automatic controls for thermostatic 
temperature regulations from 100 to 
550°F. City gas, manufactured gas, 
liquefied petroleum gas, or kerosene 
may be used to heat the equipment. 
Thermostatic controls are electrically 
operated from any normal lighting 
circuit. 

Model 25T features a normal dipping 
capacity of 270 gallons with a dipping 
space 34 inches long by 38 inches wide 
by 30 inches deep. Model 34T features 
a dipping space of 60 inches long by 
38 inches wide by 36 inches deep with 
a normal dipping capacity of 355 
gallons. Literature is available on both 
models. 
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EMENT GUN COMPAN 


‘GUNITE’ CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES —ALLENTOWN, PENNA..U.S.A. 





PRE-STRESSED 


“GUNITE” 


TANK 


The million gallon tank shown above was built by us in 1944. The “GUNITE” 
wall and dome roof of this tank were pre-stressed which insures a bottle-tight, 
crack free structure. We have designed and built scores of pre-stressed “GUNITE” 


tanks and standpipes. 


Our bulletin D2300 describes this type of work and hundreds of other uses of 
“GUNITE.” A copy of this bulletin is free for the asking. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “CEMENT GUN’ 








METERS for MAIN LINES 


For lines 2-inch and up. 
Flanged, bell and _ spigot 
and threaded; also saddle- 
mounted. 


Bulletin 309 is sent 
upon request 


* SPARLING; 


Manufacturers of Water Measuring Equipment 





LOS ANGELES e CINCINNATI e CHICAGO e NEW YORK 
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In San Bernardino, Calif... . [is 


HARLEY-DAVIDSONS Exclusivel 


Standing with Harley-Davidson Dealer, Harrison Reno, is Chief of Police, Dunny Allison. The officers, left to right, are 
Sgt. Meacham, Lt. John Brazil, Tom Stuteville, George Mosebar, Gordon Stewart, Harman Barup, John Bromilow, 
Mel Owens, Carl Russel, Bob Mulligan, Milford Burgland, Alan Weimer and Manvel Guevedo. 


Most Effective for Handling 
Today’s Increased Traffic Problems 


AS in many American cities of every 
size, the San Bernardino Police De- 
partment uses Harley-Davidson Motor- 
cycles and Servi-Cars exclusively. Experi- 
ence has shown that no other method can 
match motorcycles for effectively dealing 
with traflie accidents BEFORE they occur. 
Because of the alarming increase in the 
frequency of traffic accidents — and the 
rapidly moun’ing toll of injuries and 
deaths — the need for accident preven- 


tion is greater than it ever has been before. 


Extend the effectiveness of police man- 
power by equipping your squadron with 
dependable Harley-Davidson Police Mo- 
torcycles and Servi-Cars. Through their 
outstanding efficiency and economy, they 
have established a remarkable record of 
performance in handling an exceptionally 
wide range of police duties. Call in your 
Harley-Davidson dealer today. Get com- 
plete information about the superiorities 
and many advantages of the new 1947 
Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY ec Milwaukee I, Wisconsin 
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Stevens | ors 


Internati« nal Salt 


Flovd Stevens has joined the Inter- 
tinal Salt Co., Sefanton, Pa., as a 
© field engineer. 
He will assist 
in the com- 
pany’s pro- 
gram to keep 
highways free 
of snow and 
ice through 
the use of 
rock salt; he 
will also work 
on a program 
for the use of 
rock salt in 
road stabili- 









Floyd stevens zation. 
During the war Mr. Stevens was a 
captain in the Army Engineers Corps 


n charge of maintenance on the Alas- 
kan Highway. Previous to that, he was 
with the Michigan State Highway De- 
partment in the Research and Testing 
Division; from 1937 to 1941 was super- 
intendent of maintenance in Kent 
County, Mich., for the state highway 
department, and more recently he was 
superintendent of maintenance for Ber- 
tien County, Mich. 

~b PEPE WE ts 5 
Movie Emphasizes 
Stream Pollution Need 


To emphasize the importance of 
clean waters, the General Electric Co. 
of Schenectady, N. Y., in cooperation 
with the United States Public Health 
Service, has produced a new 16mm. 
color and sound motion picture, en- 
titled “Clean Waters.” Civic organiza- 
tions and other interested groups 
throughout the country may obtain 
these films. 

The following effects of water pollu- 
tion are shown in the film: the destruc- 
tion of wild life and recreational facili- 
ties, the deterioration of waterfront 
property, and the spread of water- 
borne diseases such as typhoid fever, 
cholera, and dysentery. Animated 
drawings and pictures illustrate mod- 
ern methods of sewage treatment to 
prevent water pollution. It is pointed 
ut that in 1945 there were 6,000 sew- 


‘ge treatment plants in operation; but, 
wp to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, there 


: IS a pressing need for more 
fan 10,000 new plants in the country. 
At a recent meeting held in New 


York, Dr Thomas Parran, surgeon gen- 
“es of th U.S. Public Health Service; 
_ Wallace, editor of the Louisville 
1 > ] 


1 Dr. Israel Weinstein, New 


a) 
 F 


: Commissioner of Health, 

me ssed their approval as to the 

q s of the film as a means of 
us iblie opinion in behalf ‘of 
oe stream pollution. 


technically produced by the 

Wolff studios in Hollywood, 
7 minutes and can be booked 
cal utility companies or Gen- 
ric apparatus sales offices. 
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Bucket unloads in less than a minute 
under fingertip control. 





Automatic, hydraulic-operated packer 
plate packs 20 yds. in a 10-yd. body. 





Tapered body construction assures 
speedy discharge regardless of com- 
pression, 


GENERAL OFFICES 











* Low loading height 
* Double capacity 

* Complete enclosure 
* Easy maintenance 


The all-enclosed, water-tight Heil 
Colecto-Pak is the answer to your search 
for a modern method of speeding-up, 
simplifying, and improving garbage col- 
lection and disposal. 

This unit has a 34-yard loading bucket 
at a 35-inch height making it extra easy 
to load. This “‘power-lifted’”’ bucket de- 
posits load and returns to starting posi- 
tion in less than a minute, At the same 
time the hydraulic-operated packer plate 
is compressing the material down to- 
ward the discharge end. It is possible 
to compress 20 yards of wrapped gar- 
bage into this 10-yard body. 

With this unit your city has a clean, 
sanitary means of collecting garbage 
with none of the unsightly and unsani- 
tary features imposed by “open body” 
collectors. Your city can feel proud of 
its advanced thinking in purchasing a 
Heil Colecto-Pak. 


BH-114 
Write for bulletins 


co. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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= = —_ FY | THREE TIMELY BOOKS 


HYDRAULIC ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
DEMOUNTER CITY PLANNING 


HOSPITALS 


Integrated Design 
By ISADORE ROSENFIELD, 


Architect and Hospital Consultant 


This is the first volume in Reinhold Publishing Corporation's 
new Progressive Architecture Library series. Based on a lecture 
series given at the Architectural League of New York under the 
auspices of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Department of Public Works, New York, the 
book comprehensively and authoritatively covers all phases of 
GUARANTEED hospital design, construction, custs and equipment. The above 

material has been greatly augmented and includes discussions by 
Doctors Roberts, Tarran and Blum. There are also chapters by 








TO DEVELOP AND Thomas H. Creighton and A. Gordon Lorimer. This volume 
WITHSTAND PRESSURES will be of unquestionable value to architects, engineers, designers, 
draftsmen, hospital administrators, municipal boards of health 

IN EXCESS OF and public works, and members of the medical and nursing 


professions. 
60,000 lbs. 250 Pages 8%" x 11%” $9.00 


NEW CITY PATTERNS 


Here’s the sensational new PRESTO demounter 
, , By S. E. SANDERS, 
they're all talking about— the demounter that 
easily does “impossible” jobs. Small, light, portable 
.. all-steel construction .. . it demounts sizes from 

7.00-15 to 24.00-24 without damage to tire, tube, 

wheel or rim. Source of its amazing power is high Here is one of the most fascinating books ever written on the 
: ; ¥ subject of urban design problems. Thoroughly practical and 
pressure double-acting hydraulic cylinder and realistic, NEW CITY PATTERNS contains a profusion of 


pump. Demounter adjustable for all size tires — illustrations ranging from the seamy side of blighted areas, 
through low-cost and medium housing projects, to the more 














Director City Planning Research, FWA, PBA, Wash., D, C., and 


A. J. RABUCK, 
City Planning Research PBA, Washington, D. C. 


no tire too small, too large, or too tough. ambitious developments expected in the near future. The book 
features able discussions of metropolitan planning commissions, 
ALL PARTS CARRY A ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE and the exact methods to be followed to insure that cach new 


development or improvement shall coincide with a carefully 


NET predetermined plan. 

$ F.O.B. PAWTUCKET, R. | 200 double-column Pages 8144"x 11” $8.00 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE HOUSING and CITIZENSHIP 


A Study of Low-Cost Housing 
By MAJOR GEORGE HERBERT GRAY, 


LEE ENGINEERING CO. F.A.LA., A.LA., 


PAWTUCKET * *« RHODE ISLAND Consultant in Architecture and City Planning 

This important new book presents a sound, well-coordinated plan 
for low-cost housing in both urban and rural areas in the United 
States. Backed by his intimate acquaintance with low-cost hout 


Order NOW from any authorized distributor or 








CLIP AND RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY ing here and abroad, and based on the thesis that healthy and 
- responsible citizenship is dependent on adequate living accom- 
@ LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY ° Pawtucket, R. I. é modations for all the people, the author attacks the problem of 
: 4 rent, and discusses all the sociological implications of the “il 
Send complete information on the new Presto Model B Demounter. ' housed third” of our population. 46 full-page plates; many 
: ‘ charts and tables. 
g NAME t 250 double-column Pages 844" x 11” $7.50 
: li i : e At your bookstore, or order direct « 
; : Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
5 we aoe ae g | 330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. '. 
7 A os ‘ = “ 
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American Cast Iron Pipe 
Elects New Officers 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
of the American Cast Iron 


directors 

P i pe Co. ’ 
Birmingham 
2, Ala. C. D. 
Barr was 
elected presi- 
dent, suc- 
ceeding W. D. 
Moore; S. D. 
Moxley was 
elected vice- 
president in 


charge of en- 
gineering and 
purchases; 
and J. Jd. 
Swenson be- C. D. Barr 

came vice-president in charge of sales 
and secretary of the company. 


Mr. Barr came to the company in 
1908 as an engineer and was promoted 
to chief engineer in 1909. In 1912 he 
became purchasing agent; and in 1913 
he was made assistant general manager, 
becoming acting general manager in 
1919. In 1921 Mr. Barr was elected vice- 
president, and in 1937 he was made 
secretary and vice-president. 

S. D. Moxley, who succeeds Mr. Barr 
as vice-president, came to the organiza- 
tion as draftsman in 1923. He was pro- 
moted to chief engineer in 1926, the 
position he held at the time he was 
made vice-president. He is a graduate 
of the University of Alabama with a 
Master’s and Professional Engineer’s 
degree in mechanical engineering. 

J. J. Swenson, newly elected secre- 
tary and vice-president in charge of 
sales, has 
spent his en- 
tire business 
career at 
American 
Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. He 
began in 1907 
as a_ time- 
keeper at the 
plant and 
filled various 
positions in 
the operating 
depart- 
ment and the 
main office 
until 1914 when he was sent to Kan- 
sas City as salesman. In 1915 he was 
transferred to San Francisco and was 
made Pacifie Coast sales manager, his 
territory covering the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii. In 1927 he was made gen- 
eral sales manager and a director of 

mpany and returned to Birming- 
am. Mr. Swenson is a graduate of the 
rsity of Georgia. 





/. J. Swenson 
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Nordberg Official Dies 


tT v7, . . 
©. V. E. Nordberg, executive engi- 


heer since 1923 of Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and a son of the 
f er of the company, died recently 
at age of 62. Mr. Nordberg was 
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graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1907 and became an em- 
ploye of the company. 

Mr. Nordberg, who took an active 
interest in various engineering groups, 
was a member of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the American Water Works 
Association, the American Interprofes- 
sional Institute, the Society of Military 
Engineers, and the Engineering Society 
of Milwaukee. 


He was also active in civic affairs; 
and, at the time of his death, he was 
vice-chairman of the Milwaukee Sew- 
erage Commission, having been a mem- 
ber since 1926. He was also vice-chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Registration 
Board of Architects and Engineers, 
Regent of the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering, and a member of the ad- 
visory board of Marquette University. 

Nordberg has also announced the 
consolidation of the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco offices in a new build- 
ing and warehouse at 674 Harrison St., 
San Francisco. 

No change has been made in the per- 
sonnel of the two offices. C. G. Cox, 
Pacific Coast Manager; George Lien- 
hard, installation and service engineer 
of the heavy machinery division, and 
T. D. Davis, district manager for the 
crusher and process machinery division 
will have their headquarters here in 
the new building. 





CALIBRATED 


For water meter testing these tanks are 
accurate, durable and dependable. Made 
in 5 sizes, calibrated in gallons and cubic 
feet, also in percentages fast and slow. 
These tanks are made of heavily galvan- 
ized steel, have quick opening drain 
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valves and brass gauge strips. 
Write for catalog. 


Meter Box Ce., 


WABASH. INDIANA 
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Line 


Look for McDofald’s Diamond Line 
when you're loaking for highest 
quality waterwadrks goods. For 
McDonald has 
since 1856— 


experience and skilled craftsmanship 


»rved the trade 


90 years of 


goes into these t{me-tested 
products. Illustr4ted is Plate E-4701 
— McDonald Diamond Corporation 
Stop. Inlet is Mupller Thread. 

C utlet is Mueller Service Pipe 
Thread for Copppr Tubing, same 


size as stop, except 5 inch, which 


is for % inch Copper Tubing. 








A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
BRASS GOODS + PUMPS + OIL EQUIPMENT 
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Stockpiles kept from freezing Winter work is tough enough 


with calcium chloride are loose, without fighting frozen stock- 
workable and easy to load and piles. Abrasives treated with cal- 


spread at any temperature. cium chloride are easy to load 





and spread. 
Abrasives may be freeze- P 
y Calcium chloride treated stock- = " - Saver ace 
proofed against any temperature pile—100% usable. When spread on icy surfaces, 


down to 58 degrees below zero. such treated abrasives give anti- 


It is not the temperature when skid protection equal to three 


ice strikes that is most important times as much untreated material. 
but the lowest temperature that Write for literature giving meth- 


hits the stockpile between ice ods and specifications. 








storms. (Please note new address below. 


Untreated, frozen stockpile 
30 to 40% usable. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION « La Salle Bldg., 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C 


ICE. CONTROL WITH. eee 
Gears 


CALCIUM. CHLORIDE | ie (ieee 


SABE i POSITIVE - _ ECONOMICAL 
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respect of the thru traffic is obtained 
by efficient and thorough street marking. 


You must tell ‘em if you want to sell ‘em. 


Most drivers do comply, if properly 
informed. The approved Miro-Flex line 
is complete in every detail. It includes 
signs for every parking and traffic need. 
Send for catalog today. 


M-1046 














The good will of the home folks and the 
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) THEY BUY 
= FOR SERVICE 


There are no repair problems— 
no high upkeep costs maintain- 
ing Drinking Fountains, Hydrants 
and Street Washers—in those 
1,000 “Murdock” cities, because 
they write 


MURDOCK 


in All Specifications and Requests 
for Bids on 


OUTDOOR WATER 
SERVICE DEVICES 












The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
426 Plum St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














*LOCK-LID” 
258 WY 1: STREET 
ANTI-FREEZING ANTI-FREEZING SELF-CLOSING . WASHERS 
COMPRESSION HYDRANTS ANTI-FREEZING @"and )"SIZES 


HYDRANT NCLUSIVE HYDRANT 





SYNTRON 


100% Self-Contained 
Gasoline Hammer 


PAVING 
BREAKERS 


BUST Concrete TAMP Backfill 
DIG Shale, Clay CUT Asphalt 
and a host of other jobs 

















The explosive force of 
gasoline—driving a free ham- 
mer piston, 2,000 blows per 
minute, against the shank of 
the tool—makes short work 
of busting concrete, cutting 
asphalt, digging clay and 
shale, tamping backfill, etc. 


Write for folder— 


SYNTRON CO. 


430 Lexington 
Homer City, Pa. 
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Fog Fire Nozzle, a 


Fire-Fighting Aid 





This Rockwood nozzle for 
fog fire fighting delivers a 
500-gpm high capacity 


Firemen now have sstill another 
weapon to use when fighting huge, dan- 
gerous, flammable-liquid fires. It is 
a fire nozzle which is used on deluge 
guns, and it is said to control these 
large fires quickly and effectively. 
Called the WaterFOG nozzle, it is de- 
signed and manufactured by Rockwood 
Sprinkler Co., 38 Harlow St., Wor- 
cester 5, Mass. It has a 500-gpm high 
capacity nozzle. The large waterfog 
discharge from this nozzle will protect 
the men and motor apparatus from the 
heat of the flames, thus permitting 
closer approach to serious fires. 

Tests by the New Haven Fire De- 
partment show that the apparatus is 
effective in other applications, such as 
the extinguishing of showers of flying 
sparks and embers which occur in lum- 
ber yard fires, fires in large cellar and 
basement areas where merchandise, oil, 
and gasoline are stored. | 





Why Motor Track | 
Production Lags 
The reason why new motor truck 


production at International Harvester 
Co, 180 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 





A TOUGH ROLLER 
FOR TOUGH JOBS 


Pierce-Bear 31/2-5 Tons, 
Variable Weights 


Engineered for economical opera- 
tion where the going is tough. 
Impact, easy to operate. Rear 
roller gives heavy duty compres- 
sion. Built-in water tanks for wet 
rolling. Powered with Allis- 
meaners , Industrial Heavy Duty 
* : : . 
ay gasoline engine. Write 


cago 1, IIll., has fallen far short of poten- 
tial production capacity for 1946, al- 
though substantially exceeding the 
company’s 1941 monthly average, was 
related recently by W. C. Schumacher, 
general manager of the company’s 
motor truck division. 

Strikes in the steel and coal industry, 
in addition to strikes in suppliers’ 
plants, were given as the main cause 


of low production, which to date has | 


been 43,000 units under established pro- 
duction schedules set for the company’s 
fiscal year. 

However, indications are that pro- 
duction is rising. The output in June 
was 10,504 units; in July it was 11,867. 


(acur= fir 
FIRE HOSE DRYER 


Is easier to use 





Saves drying time 
Reduces hose stretch 
Prevents mildew and rot 
Improves building design 


Air-conditions as it dries 


| N EXHAUSTS 


MORSTURE ANDI 
STUAULATES 


WARM A’ MOVES | 
MOASTURE FROM HOS Bees 
7 








ELECTRIC HEATERS 
WARM Ai? CURRENTS 








The CIRCUL-AIR CORP. 
575 E. Milwaukee Street 
DETROIT 2 MICHIGAN 











Manufactured by 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


418-43) Hoefgen Ave. 
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SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Phone Garfield 6137 er 8931 
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STEVENS 
POSITION 
RECORDER 


for Remote 
Registration 





Fe 
Type PAV | 





STEVENS 


Type PAV qualifies for a multitude 
of uses—recording and indicating water 
levels, gate positions, valve openings, 
heads on turbines and pumps, or the 
remote registration of the position of 
any moving element. 

Built for vertical mounting on wall 
or panel, the Type PAV is similar in 
principle to the Stevens Type A35 
Recorder with a position motor sub- 
stituted for the float pulley, thus con 
verting the instrument into a remote 
registering recorder. 

Pen is actuated by a distant posi 
tion motor transmitter. Quality electric 
clock is standard equipment. Strip 
charts are available in 25-yard rolls for 
either English or metric units. 

This versatile remote registration 
recorder is fully illustrated and described 
in Bulletin P15. Write for your copy 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 
Manufacturers since 1907 


PORTLAND 13. OREGON 


Hydrographic « Surveying + Navigation 


{utomatic Controls 


d 1 Gea ee | ta 
Leupold & Stevens Instruments 
1445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Oregon 
Please send Bulletin No. PL5 on the Stevens 
Type PAY Recorder 
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Servicised i 2 
ASPHALT PLANK for 


> at INDUSTRIAL FLOORING 


ete ALAM ~=EASY TO INSTALL BY NAILING OR CEMENTING:! 


Servicised—(ASPHALT PLANK)—Is Tough, Resilient, and Lasts Longer—Therefore the Most Eco. 
nomical Industrial Flooring in Use for Traffic Laden Spaces, and Storage Areas, 


— IMPERATIVE POINTS TO REMEMBER — 
EASY TO LAY—ASPHALT PLANK is easy to install, simple to fit, 


nail or cement to any old or new type of flooring or sub-flooring 
such as wood, concrete, asphalt, stone, steel, or tile. Can be laid by 
non-professionals, 

WATERPROOF—Non-absorbant, defies infiltration and decay, 
LONG LIFE—Resists friction, Acid, Dampness, decay, wear; will 
not chip, split, crack, crumble, freeze, warp, buckle, shrink, or creep 
under heavy traffic. 

REDUCES NOISE and vibration, it is resilient and absorbs shock, 
greatly diminishing noise under heavy traffic. 


Send for SAMPLES & LITERATURE 


Write in today for free samples and literature. You are also invited mae eh “aah 
to consult with our Engineering Department on special problems Sadines Scmeany dbase jena Sinise 


concerning industrial floor covering. George A. Hormel & Company, Austin, Minnesota 
Ambrosia Brewing Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Brush-Beryllium Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. 


6051 WEST 65 STREET CHICAGO 38, ILL. 





TRUCK LOADING TERMINAL DOCK 








A Few Typical Installations, 


























A COMPLETE UNIT 


XN 





jjp-44 




















READY TO INSTALL 


BUILDERS F agpelafls METER 


This compact meter is complete in itself, with no extras 
to buy. It installs as easily as a corresponding length of 
pipe and reads directly in gallons, without the use of 
electricity or mercury. Venturi design gives accuracy over 
a wide range of flow with very low pressure loss. Builders 
Propeloflo is the ideal meter for totalizing flow in all main 
water lines from 2” to 36”. 

For Bulletin 350A, address Builders-Providence, Inc., 
(Division of Builders Iron Foundry), 18 Codding St., 
Providence 1, R. I. 
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Meili-Bli »berg Appoints 


of industrial power equipment for the 


pound, which maintains a permanent 


—_ Army, Navy, and Marine Corps and the bond with every known construction 

Sales Manager War Production Board. Mr. Sims joined material both summer and winter down 

5 ei ims has been appointed | Contractors Machinery, Batavia, N. Y., to sub-zero temperatures. Para-Plastic 

ie created position of sales as sales manager in December 1944 and is one of the many products originated, 

mm te has been with that company until re- manufactured, and pioneered by the 

Meili - B signing to accept his new position. Servicised Products Corp., 6051 West 

be - Cc 7 , , 65 St., Chicago 38, Tl. It is avail- 

he New Hols ( ompound for W aterprooling able in a variety of forms, premolded, 

J Wis. 1 And Pesmancut Sealing extruded, or hot-pouring, which makes 
nents it suitable as roof coating. 

pie Para-Plastic is a product that can The government has used the com- 

pase be used in municipal work for sealing pound in the construction of the Atomic 

: wore expansion and contraction joints in Power Plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. It 

ra % swimming pools, reservoirs, tanks, tun- has also been used at Hanford, Wash.. 

c ile ling nels, subways, roadways, streets, and and in many other large federal proj- 


| waterproofing structures of all types. ects such as _ airport and 
| It is a strong, elastic, and adhesive com- government dams 


YEARS... 


a ee 


runways 


im §=APTER TWENTY 


A REAL IMPROVED 





aaa fo. J. Frank Sims \ 
the entire sales organization through 
jistributors both for domestic and for- 


eign operations, reporting to Eugene C. 








Wulff, vice-president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Sims has had many years’ ex- 
perience the construction machinery M | X E D : N : P LA C E | 0 R K 
industry. He spent several years on | 

struction equipment during the re- 


nstruction of the Mississippi River 
following the floods of 


evee system 

1927, and in 1934 he joined Interna- 
nal Harvester at Atlanta, Ga. In 
January, 1942, he was assigned to the 
Washington War Products office of 


International Harvester Co., in charge 











OB a aE: 


GOLDEN - ANDERSON 
HIGH PRESSURE 
COLD WATER 


foot VALVES | 


able in standard sizes from 
1 to 36 inch, in Angle and 

> Patterns—iron, semi-steel, 

ast steel bodies with non- 

ve trim of bronze, Gav- 

r Stainless steel. 

page descriptive Catalog, 
n request. 








Contractors who have seen the Moro-Paver in 


action pronounce it the first real improvement in 
20 years for doing mixed-in-place work. The Moro- 
PAVER mixes and paves as it goes, spreading and 


laying any type of mixed-in-place bituminous ma- 





terial to any width, thickness, and crown condition. 


Especially adapted for resurfacing work on county 





roads and city streets, the Moro-Paver is also 
highly efficient on new construction. Bulletin MP-46 


will be sent on request. 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 
719 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


H. & B. builds portable and 
stationary asphalt plants of 
all types, sizes and capacities. 


- GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


@M!lola-Paven. 


4 Specialty Company 
THE COMPLETE TRAVELING MIXER AND PAVER 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 











Modern Highways Serve the Public 
Better Than Ever Before 


Improved methods have made _ possible 


—e highways handle greater volumes of times. 
yt traflic at higher speeds with greater safety. wider and heavier pavement, fewer and lower 


Methods developed by the construction industry erades, fewer and broader curves, and more 


have made these improvements possible. 

In the twenties, for example (see small insert 
above of 1920 highway), highway engineers 
designed roads with 16-foot pavements which 
required only about 3,000 cubic yards ot excava- 
tion per mile. Safety at greater speeds today usually 


requires 24-foot pavements for two lanes. 





and earth-moving has increased 20 to 30 


structures to ease the flow of traffic. 

Today the public is served better than ever 
before by its new highways. Developing the eff- 
ciency and economy from which the public bene- 
fits is one of the functions of the construction 
industry. Highway contractors of skill, integrity 
and responsibility are identified by the 


A.G.C. emblem. 


This advertisement is No. 9 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Ine. 


Ninety-Seven Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Publication of this plan, and of the news story on pages 83 and 84 
should not be construed as editorial support by THE AMERICAN CITY of 
New York's proposal for the United Nations’ Headquarters. 


A much wiser choice, in our opinion, would be one of the five West 
chester sites mapped on page 5. The United Nations needs for its 
permanent home a dignified and beautiful new community representing 
the best international thought in planning and design and of a size 


adequate for a self-contained world capital. 
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